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CAMPUS LIFE 


At the University of Windsor, the curriculum is complemented by 
a program intended to give expression to the social, moral, and 
physical capabilities of students, giving everyone an opportunity 
to derive the maximum personal benefit from and to contribute to 
the University community. 


The Office of Student Affairs, situated in Vanier Hall, supervises 
the co-curricular interests of students on campus through the 
complementary program, directing counselling, social and 
cultural activities, conduct and discipline, and job placement. 
The Student Affairs Office works with student organizations to 
ensure their representation and to maintain an academic 
community governed by traditionally reasonable modes of 
conduct, dedicated to the development of a ‘responsible, 
enlightened citizenry. Each year the Office of Student Affairs 
publishes a Student Handbook and Academic Planner. 


“ _ The University Centre and Vanier Hall 


The University Centre at the hub of the campus provides a games 
area and lounges on the main floor; the student radio station, 
women’s locker rooms and a newly-decorated pub on the ground 
floor; and, on the upper floor, the Student's Administrative 
Council offices, the Student Press, the Alumni Lounge, and the 
Ambassador Auditorium. 


Vanier Hall can accommodate up to 1500 people in two dining 


: f “ rooms on the main floor. In fair weather, a barbecue is served on 
ed the terrace. The lower level connects with MacDonald Hall and 
ae Laurier Hall and provides private dining and meeting rooms, and 


a popular coffee shop next to the Career Guidance Centre “at the 
lamp post”. On the south corridor can be found the Office of 
Student Affairs, the Director of Residence, the Faculty 
Association office and Faculty Club. The Writing Development 
Centre is located on the north corridor. 
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. The University Library System 


The University library system consists of the Leddy Library, 
~ housing the main collection; the Paul Martin Law Library, an 
_ autonomous, associated library; and the Education Library, 
- housed in the Faculty of Education building. The principal 
objectives of the libraries are to develop sound and balanced 
collections in support of instructional and research programs, 
_ and to provide reference and information services to assist the 
Se ohms community in making maximum use of materials 
available. A policy of open access to the collections affords the 
ce reader opportunity to browse at leisure, or to exploit in depth the 
a - fiterature of a field of special interest. 


_ The combined facilities provide space for about 1,200,000 bound 
"volumes, plus microforms and audio-visual cassettes, slides and 
apes. Seating is available for 2,000 readers ina variety of general 
pea saa ones Heeleake open ie closed carrels. 


eae ene and domestic. The library system has extensive 
collections of Canadian federal and provincial government 
documents and publications of major international organi- 
ce : f 

Anon range of photocopying, microform and audio-visual 
sa is is available. j 


General Information 


The Leddy Library is a member of the Ontario Council of 
University Libraries which promotes close co-operation among 
the provincial universities in Ontario. It takes advantage of the 
Inter-University Transit System which provides relatively easy 
and rapid access to materials in other Ontario university libraries 
to our own users, and in turn, makes available our own resources 
to the larger Ontario academic community 


An orientation program to library research is available to first 
year students under the direction of the Coordinator of Library 
Orientation. Lectures on research resources and procedures are 
also given by specially qualified members of the staff to upper- 
classmen and graduate students in a number of departments. 
These programs are designed to facilitate maximum usefulness 
of the collections to the University community as well as provide 
a mechanism for feedback to the Library staff to evaluate the 
relevance of their operations, and to enable the library system to 
improve continuously its performance in the total educational 
process. 


Computer Centre 


The University Computer Centre has a 1BM 3031 computer with 
three megabytes of memory. It has two dual density and two fast 
(1600 BPI) tape drives and CDC disk drives — thirteen of double 
density 2314 type and six of 3330-11 type - giving a total of nearly 
two billion bytes of on-line storage. It also has fast card 
reader/punch and printer and a card reader and a fast printer 
terminal which gives students direct access to the computer. A 
number of terminals are available that are connected to the 
WYLBUR system which gives editing and job submission/ 
retrieval facility. 


A number of programming languages and numerous program 
packages are available for the academic users. Some of these 
are: FORTRAN, Structured WATFIV, COBOL, WATBOL, PL/I, 
PL/C, SNOBOL, RPG, Assembler, GPSS, SPSS, SAS, BMD, 
IMSL, SSP, MATLAN, CSMP, SYMAP, SYMVU, SURF, ICES, 
MPS, CLUSTAN, STATLAB, BALANOVA, MANOVA, 
GAUSHAUS, MARKEX, KWIC, OSIRIS. 


The PDP 11/60 computer in the Faculty of Business Admini- 
stration is directly hooked up to the IBM 3031 computer in the 
Computer Centre so that jobs can be submitted to the main 


computer from PDP 11. 
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Campus Radio - CJAM 


The students operate a campus radio station airing music, news, 
sports and campus information. The station is on the ground 


floor of the University Centre and serves Electa, Cody, Huronand > 


Macdonald residences, as well as the Centre. The station broad- 


_ casts twenty-four hours, seven days a week, and offers live 
coverage of major away games of the football and basketball — 


Lancers. 


Student Government 


Student organizations and activities.are a vital part of life at the 
University. The initiative in these organizations and the direction 
of their activities are in the hands of the students and are 
regulated mainly through student government which includes all 
students in its membership. The Student's Administrative 
Council works with all other organizations to maintain vitality 


anda constructive community life. 
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General Information 


The Graduate Student Society 


The Graduate Student Society serves as the consolidating body 
for the views of the postgraduate students. An interdisciplinary 
exchange encourages the gathering of graduate students from 
the various Faculties for educational and social activities making 
them aware of the full range of academic, cultural and social 
opportunities available through the University. The Society 
sponsors lectures by specialists in varied fields of graduate 
interest with the intention of promoting interdisciplinary 
awareness and understanding. 


The Graduate Student Society is the bargaining agent for 
teaching assistants and markers in the University of Windsor. 
The Graduate Student Society, in this capacity, is responsible for 
overall employment relations between the students and their 
respective departments. 


Athletics 


Realizing the value of a balanced regimen of exercise and play as 
part of the total education process, the University fosters an 
athletic program which is both recreational and competitive. 
Approximately eighty per cent of the students participate in 
extensive intramural programs for both men and women 
involving some eighteen sports. While under the supervision of 
the Director of Athletics, these programs are operated by the 
students who participate. For those who excel athletically there is 
opportunity for competition within the Ontario-Quebec Athletic 
Association. 


Special Events 


Each year brings an increase in the variety and number of special 
events scheduled on campus or through campus organizations. 
The well-established Christian Culture Series, conducted by the 
federated Assumption University, brings outstanding lectures 
and artists to the area throughout the academic year. 


The School of Music and the School of Dramatic Art offer diverse 
programs to please students and members of the local 
community. These programs include the University Band and 
Orchestra, the Pep Band, the University Players, the University 
Singers, and experimental theatre. University Players produc- 
tions are intended for all students attending the University. 
Students are invited to participate in all aspects of the production 
as actors, technicians and other positions used in the per- 
formance; they are also invited to participate as subscribers at a 
special rate for the season. All productions are under the pro- 
fessional guidance of University personnel. The program is 
diverse, and includes classical drama, modern drama and 
comedy, musicals, and children’s plays. Further information can 
be obtained from the Director of the School of Music or the 
Director of the School of Dramatic Art. 


Clubs 


Interest groups employ the facilities of the University Centre and 
Vanier Hall for their organizational base, presenting debates, 
ethnic interest programs and club meetings. The campus 
organizations provide social, religious, cultural and recreational 
opportunities and experiences. For students having special 
abilities and interests there are departmental clubs, national and 
local organizations, and intercollegiate teams. None have 
restricted membership. 


- As 


- Bookstore 


~-~ 


For the convenience of students, the University maintains a 
bookstore in the basement of the West Library Building (entrance 
off Library Mall) where textbooks and supplies used in the 
various Classes may be purchased. 


During the Winter Session, the Bookstore will be open as follows: 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday .. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Thursday 8:30 a.m.-7:00 p.m. 


During the first two weeks of classes in September, the 
Bookstore will be open: 
Monday through Thursday 8:30 a.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Friday 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


During the summer; the Bookstore will be open as follows: 
Monday*F hday i.) ae: wsishak cn ead suey oS 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


For Intersession and Summer School hours, contact the 
Bookstore. 
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STUDENT SERVICES 


Counselling 


To help in the achievement of fuller personal development, of 
intelligent career choices, and of intellectual freedom and satis- 
faction within the challenging educational framework, the 
University provides students with counselling services 
commensurate with their particular needs: educational, 
vocational, moral, and social. 


The church-related Colleges provide moral and religious 
counselling, and will assist students in the selection of academic 
courses in Religious Studies and Philosophy. 


ACADEMIC AND PERSONAL 


The Dean of Students and the staff of the Office of Student Affairs 
invite consultation in persona! and social matters, and regarding 
the University community and studies. Part time students are 
always welcome. 

The offices of the academic deans offer specific course 
counselling for freshmen and in-course students. 


CAREER GUIDANCE 


Specialized vocational testing and counselling is offered in the 
Career Guidance Program of the Office of Student Affairs. This" 


facility is extended to students of all ages and to non-students 
interested in post secondary studies. 


FINANCIAL 


ae 


Se ee ee ee a ee 


Consultation regarding financial assistance, with particular 


reference to awards, bursaries, scholarships, studentloanfunds, _ 
and the Canada Student Loan, may be obtained from the Awards ~ 


Office. 
RELIGIOUS 


Although the University is non-sectarian in its support of ceive: ae es 
religious life, it is aware of the importance of ethicaland moral 


influences in the development of the individual. Assumption 


University, lona College, and Canterbury Collegeareaffiliatedor 
federated parts of the University of Windsorandarecommittedto _ as 


providing services for all the students of the University. Students, 


therefore, have access to the spiritual counsel of Regaine Fe 


representing various denominations. 


General Information 


Studentship Medical Facilities 


The Office of Student Affairs offers, under the direction of the MEDICAL OFFICE 
Dean’ of Students, a comprehensive program designed to help Thea : ; ; : e.g ‘ 

; ; ; ersity has a medical office, with physicians toa 
students get the most out of the complex University environment. : ae . git sae ee gor in a d 1 sisi est be 
The core of the program is three lectures on study skills which pitalization. First-aid stations, for the treatment of minor injuries, 


detail proven methods of coping with lectures, reading and ESTE ? : pee Bk 
writing assignments, and preparation for exams. These are ibe hie ed bl sss the University buildings. An infirmary 


followed by a series of single presentations covering various 


dimensions of student life from the need for logical thinking, to HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION 

solving medical problems or coping with pre-exam anxiety. The ; zx Z 
scope of the lectures recognizes the student as an individual with Students are required to submit a certificate of medical 
academic, social and personal needs. While the immediate examination as part of the routine admissions procedure. Those 
objective is practical student efficiency, a related objective is the students participating in athletics must also submit annual 
actualization of free time to become involved in the worthwhile medical certificates. 

extra curricular dimensions of student life. Indeed, the Student- The University does not assume responsibility for expenses 
ship lecture series itself has become an opportunity for faculty, incurred'as a result of injury. Since medical services in Canada 
administrators and students to get to know one another by are extremely expensive, all students are strongly advised to 
sharing information, experience and needs in a common establish medical insurance with the Ontario Health Insurance 
endeavour to enhance life on campus. Plan (O.H.I.P.). Details of this program, and application forms, 
The Studentship series is an entirely voluntary program open to can be obtained from the University Medical Office. Overseas 
all students. It isan important part of student orientation and can students will receive this information in the mail, and should 


complete their application to O.H.I.P. as soon as they arrive on 


contribute significantly to success. The series is widely 
campus. 


advertised during registration each year. Further information on 
Studentship is available through the Office of Student Affairs, 


Room 52, Vanier Hall (253-4232, Extension 334). International Students 


The Writing Development Centre The University’s concern for the large overseas student popu- 

: lation has prompted the establishment of an International 
In June of 1978 the Senate approved a series of resolutions Students’ Organization, in cooperation with the Students’ 
concerning English Language Proficiency. A Writing Develop- Administrative Council. The inter-cultural exchange has proven 
ment Centre was established, to which students whose native invaluable to all engaged in the development of the program. 
language is English may be referred if their writing proficiency is The International Centre, which is located in Cody Hall, provides 
judged to be unsatisfactory. The Centre is staffed by skilled and an educational and social milieu for overseas students. Counsel- 
experienced tutors who offer personalized instruction on writing ling services, provided by the International Students’ Advisor, are 
skills. Participation in the Writing Development Centre is entirely available. 


voluntary and the training is designed to complementthe credit 
course offerings in expository writing. Attention to writing 


proficiency is important because of the high correlation between Day Care 

writing competency and solid academic achievement. 

The Writing Development Centre is located in Room 12, Vanier Day care facilities are available on campus. Students are advised 
Hall and is currently under the direction of the Office of Student to check with the Office of Student Affairs for further details. 
Affairs. 


Handicapped Students 


Psychological Centre Sine seo 
. The University attempts to meet the particular needs of handi- 


ee The Psychological Centre provides professional services to capped students whenever possible. Curriculum changes may 

a individuals who wish to understand themselves better and to use be arranged if necessary through consultation with individual 

ms their resources more effectively. The Centre offers programs in professors. For more information regarding services for handi- 

Sn career planning, discussion groups, psychotherapy, reading and capped students, please contact the Office of Student Affairs, 
study skills, personal resource assessment, tension control, and ext. 333. 


a self help program. 
The Gentre is staffed with clinical psychologists with doctoral 


degrees and psychometrists and counselors at the Masters level. RESIDENCE ACCOM MOD ATION. 


Pe Professionals from psychiatry, social work, and other related 


ea flies provide consulting service. The University residences house about one quarter of the 
student population. Residents come from many regions of 
Canada, the United States and a number of overseas countries. 


Fae Placement The cosmopolitan atmosphere created by this varied population 
a - 3 i t cultural ial by-pr ts enj b 
3 _ Job-seekers, whether they need summer work, part time work hacerlo joie Gnieraiee pageant yore joven: by 


during the academic year, or permanent employment upon SS : : ? ; 
graduation, are assisted by the campus Placement Officer, whois Scholastic endeavour is emphasized in the residences and the 
appointed by the Canada Manpower Centre. During the year atmosphere is expected to contribute to personal and social 
interviews with prospective employers from business, industry development. It is recommended that all new students in their 


>» and education are arranged for students who are registered with first year of study live in a residence provided by the University or 
Bo Aa by one of its federated or affiliated colleges. . 
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General information 


Send inquiries concerning residence atmosphere, regulations 
and lifestyles to the Office of the Director of Residences. 
Residence tours will be arranged on request. 


Those interested in residence accommodation should note that 
fact on the University of Windsor application form. When the 
student is accepted, the Admissions Office will send out a 
residence application which should be returned to the Office of 
the Director of Residences. When the Office of the Director of 
Residences receives the application the student will be sent 
additional information concerning residence hall policies and 
will be notified of assignment status. 


Off campus housing information is handled through the Student 
Administrative Council which is located on the second floor of 
the University Centre. 


The University of Windsor and its affiliates own and/or operate a 
total of eight residences for men and women: 


Electa Hall 


This residence for senior and graduate students is located on the 
north side of the main campus and can accommodate 225 
students in double and single rooms. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier Hall 


This residence is part of the central complex located on the main 
campus and will accommodate 356 residents. 


Sir John A. Macdonald Hall 


This ten storey residence is similar in structure and location to 
Laurier. Hall. Both Laurier and Macdonald Halls are directly 
adjacent to Vanier Hall (Food Service and Recreation Complex). 


Cody Hall 


This graduate residence can accommodate up to 210 students in 
a five storey structure on the main campus. 


Huron Hall 


This residence is located approximately one block from the main 
campus and has a capacity of 218 students in double rooms. 


Tecumseh Hall 


This residence is situated immediately west of Huron Hall. It can 
accommodate 186 students in forty-one units consisting of two, 
three and four bedroom apartments. Each apartment unit 
contains its own kitchen, living room, dining room, bathroom and 
bedrooms. 


Assumption University (a federated institution) provides space 
for 50 graduate students in St. Michael’s Hall. For information 
write to: The Director of Residences, University of Windsor. 
Canterbury College operates Geoffrey Fisher. Hall with 38 
apartments for married students as well as single houses for 
graduate and undergraduate students. For information, write to: 
The Bursar, Canterbury College, University of Windsor. 


ee. aaa, 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


Faculties, Degrees, and Diplomas 


The academic work of the University is divided among nine 
Faculties (each under the supervision of a Dean). 


The Schools of Dramatic Art, of Visual Arts and of Music are 
included in the Faculty of Arts, the School of Social Work in the 
Faculty of Social Science, and Schools of Computer Science and 
of Nursing in the Faculty of Science and Mathematics. 


The Faculty of Arts offers the tollowing programs: 


General programs in Art History, Asian Studies, Classical 
Civilization, Comparative Literature, Drama, English, French, 
German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Linguistics, Music, Philosophy, 
Religious Studies, Russian, Social Action, Spanish, Speech, 
Studio Art, Ukrainian, leading to the Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 
degree. 


Honours programs in most of these areas, and combinations of 
them, and in Latin-American Studies, leading to the B.A. degree; 


Honours programs in Visual Arts, Music Theatre, Scenic Design, 
or Acting, leading to the Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) degree; 


General program in Musical Arts leading to the Bachelor of 
Musical Arts (B.M.A.) degree; 


Honours programs in Music leading to the Bachelor of Music 
(B.Mus.) degree in Music History and Literature, in School Music, 
in Performance, or in Individualized areas of specialization; 


Certificate in Religious Studies. 


The Faculty of Social Science offers the following programs: 


General programs in Anthropology, Communication Studies, 
Economics, Geography, History, Home Economics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, Urban Studies, leading to the 
B.A. degree; 


Honours programs in the above, or combinations of them, and in ; 
Geography in Resource Management, International Relations, 

and Latin-American Studies, leading to the B.A. degree; 

Honours program in Social Work, leading to the Bachelor of 
Social Work (B.S.W.) degree. : 
Honours program in Public Administration leading to the “Se 
Bachelor of Public Administration (B.P.A.) degree. eee 
Honours program in Geography and Climatology, leading tothe / ai 
Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) degree; eres 
Certificates in Criminology and Criminal Justice, aholtt? 
Studies, Municipal Administration, Organizational Communi- * 
cations, Organizational and Career sign sate Public 
Administration. ees 


Diploma in Public Administration. — = bara 


The Faculty of Science and Mathematics offers the following we 
programs: ts 
General and Honours programs in Mathematics leading to the oP. 
Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) degree; Ba aed 
General and Honours programs in Biology, Chemistry,Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, leading to the Bachelor of Science (B. pay. a5 
degree; fc . 
General and Honours programs in Computer dcienich leading a6: 

the Bachelor of Computer Science (B.C.S.) degree; — 

Honours programs in Nursing leading to the Bachelor of Science 

in Nursing (B.Sc.N.) degree; i 
Diploma in Public Health Nursing. » . essa Reait 


The Faculty of Business Administration offers a four year 
Honours program leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce (Honours Business Administration) (B.Comm.). 
Areas of concentration are Accounting, Administrative Studies, 
Finance, Management Science, and Marketing. 


Joint Business - Economics four-year program leading to the 
Honours degree, Bachelor of Commerce (Economics). 


Certificate in Business Administration. 


The Faculty of Education offers programs leading to the 
following degrees: 

Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) for candidates in the Pre-Service 
Program (Teacher Training); Bachelor of Education (Honours) 
for qualified teachers wishing to further their professional 
studies in education. 


The Faculty of Engineering offers Honours programs, leading to 
the Bachelor of Applied Science (B.A.Sc.) degree, in the 
following areas: Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Engineering Materials, Geological 
Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering. 


The Faculty of Human Kinetics offers an Honours program 
’ leading to the degree of Bachelor of Human Kinetics (B.H.K.); 
concentration is in Kinesiology or Applied Kinesiology. 


The Faculty of Law offers a Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree, 
~ which requires full time attendance for three years. 


Combined Bachelor of Laws - Master of Business Administration 
program. 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research offers programs 
leading to the following degrees: 


Master of Arts in Economics, English, Communication Studies, 
French, Geography, History, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religious Studies, Romance Languages, Sociology; 


Master of Science in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, 
Physics; : 


Master of Applied Science in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Geo- 
logical, Industrial, and Mechanical Engineering, and Engi- 
neering Materials; . 


Master of Business Administration; 


Combined Master of Business Administration — Bachelor of 
Laws program; 


_ Master of Education; 

Master of Fine Arts, in Visual Arts; 
Master of Human Kinetics; 

Master of Social Work; 


Doctor of Philosophy in Biology, Chemica! Engineering, Chem- 
istry, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Engineering 
Materials, Industrial Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanical 
Engineering, Physics, Psychology. 

- Postdoctoral Diploma in Clinical Chemistry. 


In addition to the above nine Faculties, there is the Faculty of 
Theology in Holy Redeemer College of Assumption University. 


General Information 


Part Time Studies 


The part-time studies program attempts to extend educational 
opprtunities to every citizen who, for various reasons, is unable to 
attend university full time. In a rapidly changing world many find 
that taking particular courses or completing a certificate or 
degree is necessary for occupational advancement. Others seek 
improvement in knowledge and understanding in vocational or 
avocational areas while yet another group simply seeks personal 
fulfillment and life enrichment. The University of Windsor 
recognizes these continuing education needs and is concerned 
to meet them. 


Part-time students can study during the day, evening or 
occasionally on weekends in Fall, Winter, Intersession and 
Summer Sessions. Courses may be taken on the University 
Campus but they are sometimes available in various Windsor 
community centres. As well, extensive programs are available on 
satellite campuses in Chatham, Sarnia, Leamington and other 
areas when enrollments warrant. 


Part-time studies isa fully integrated part of most of the academic 
programs at the University. All courses offered are taught by 
approved staff both daytime and evening, and while the majority 
of part-time students enrol in evening classes many study during 
the day. In both daytime and evening classes part-time and full- 
time students will meet and exchange ideas. 


In the Fall and Winter sessions (thirteen weeks’ duration), day 
classes generally meet two or three times a week for 1-1/2 or 1 
hour periods respectively, while evening classes generally meet 
one evening each week for 3 hours. 


Courses are also offered during Intersession and Summer, but 
typically meet four or five days a week (2 or 3 hours/day) for six 
week periods beginning in mid-May and early July respectively. 
These courses carry the same academic credit value as regular 
year courses. 


Special registration and counselling sessions are arranged each 
semester for Windsor, Chatham, Sarnia and Leamington. The 
specific dates are publicized in advertisements and sessional 
publications. The Office of Part Time Studies, however, is 
available to provide ‘counselling on a continuous basis and will 
make arrangements for evening appointments if daytime hours 
are not satisfactory. 


For further information or to make an appointment call the Office 
of Part Time Studies, University of Windsor, telephone 253-4232 
(Ext. 265 or 267). ae, 


Academic regulations apply equally to part-time and full-time 
students and information in this regard begins on page A-6 
including the following particular areas of interest: 


Application and Admission . page A-10 
Registration Procedures page A-14 
Examinations, Grades, Withdrawal Procedures page A-15 
Fee Regulations and Refund Policies page A-16 
Degree Requirements see appropriate Faculty section 
Please note however, that students who are 21 years of age by 
December 31 of the year of application will be considered for 
admission to the appropriate level and program even if they have 
not completed secondary school 


Students who are 60 years of age and over and are Canadian 


- citizens may enrol on a free-tuition basis. 
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General Information 


OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Chatham 

The University of Windsor has established an office at Thames 
Campus in Chatham in order to serve the needs of Kent County 
area residents. Students may obtain course and program 
information, application forms and counselling assistance from 
this office. 


Courses applicable to degrees of Bachelor of Arts in the Faculties 
of Arts and Social Science, Bachelor of Social Work, Bachelor of 
Commerce, Bachelor of Education, and Master of Education are 
offered. Complete first year programs in Arts and Social Science 
are scheduled, and a wide variety of options is available. Many 
part-time students have obtained Bachelor of Arts degrees 
entirely through courses offered in Chatham, 


Textbooks for Chatham courses may be purchased at Reed's 
Card Shop. Books may also be obtained from the University 
Bookstore in Windsor, in person or by mail. 


The University has placed many books at the Chatham Public 
Library and students are encouraged to make use of them. A 
study room including carrels, microfilms and microfiche readers 
and printers has been created for University students. The 
Library staff is available to assist students with these materials. 
Library hours are 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. Monday to Thursday, 
and 10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Friday and Saturday. Some books for 
appropriate courses are also available at the Thames Campus 
Library. 


Courses are taught at Thames Campus and various schools in 
Chatham. Room schedules will be posted in the buildings in 
which classes are to be held. 


For further information, contact: 
University of Windsor 
Thames Campus 
1001 Grand Ave. West 
Box 2017 
Chatham, Ontario 
N7M 5W4 
Telephone: 351-1381 


Office hours: Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday (closed 
Tuesday) 

9:45 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 

1:15 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

or by arrangement. 


Sarnia 

The University of Windsor has opened an office in the Alexander 
Mackenzie Schooi in Sarnia to help meet the needs of Lambton 
County students. The office is open one half day a week , on 
Tuesday from 12:00 noon to 4:30 p.m. to provide course and 
program information, application forms and counselling 
assistance. 


Courses applicable to degrees of Bachelor of Arts in the Faculties 
of Arts and Social Science, Bachelor of Social Work, Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing, Bachelor of Education, Master of Education, 
and Master of Business Administration are offered. Complete 
first year programs in Arts and Social Science are scheduled with 
a wide variety of options available to enable some candidates for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree to complete their entire degree in 
Sarnia. 


Textbooks for Sarnia courses can be purchased at Lambton 


College or the University Bookstore in Windsor. Additionally 
many reference books are available at the Sarnia Public Library. 


Courses are taught at Lambton College, Sarnia Central 


Collegiate and occasionally at other area schools. Room 
schedules will be posted in the buildings in which classes are to 
be held. 


For further information, contact: 
The University of Windsor Office 
Alexander Mackenzie School 
Sarnia, Ontario 
on Tuesdays from 12:00 noon - 4:30 p.m. 
By telephoning 542-5332 or by visiting in person. 


Other Locations 

Courses are also offered regularly in Leamington and occa- 
sionally in other places where enroliments warrant. Inquiries 
regarding programs, counselling etc. can be made by calling our 
Windsor Office at 253-4232 (ext. 265 or 267). 


Students can complete a wide variety of certificate and degree 
programs on a part-time basis in Windsor and in a limited number 
of programs in Chatham and Sarnia as well. 


The Office of Part-Time Studies regularly surveys the needs of 
students but welcomes specific suggestions from students 
regarding our offerings. 


To ensure that courses are not cancelled due to insufficient 


enrollment it is important for students to register as early as 


possible before a semester begins. 


The three offices in Windsor, Sarnia and Chatham are available 
for counselling and the provision of program information. 
Students should call any of the three numbers identified above to 
ensure that they have acquired all the relevant information for 
their course of studies. ; 


Committee On Part Time Studies 


A subcommittee of the Senate of the University of Windsor has 


been established to deal with the policy area of part time studies. 
Two members of the committee are part time students and the 
part time student body selects these members yearly. 


University Certificate Programs 


The Office of Part Time Studies cooperates with various 
Faculties in providing information and counselling about many 
twelve semester course certificates in specialized areas. 
Information on these is available in the Faculty sections of the 
Calendar and counselling can be obtained by calling the Faculty 
or Department in question or the Office of Part Time Studies. 


Special Certificate and Diploma Programs 


The University of Windsor and the Office of Part Time Studies 


cooperates with various service and professional organizations 
by offering courses which meet many or all of the course 
requirements for the continuing education certificates and 


diplomas issued by those organizations. 


For further information contact the Office of Part Time Studies aes 


the University of Windsor. 
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Preliminary Year 


The University offers a Preliminary Year which is equivalent to 
Ontario Level 5 of the Ontario High Schools, or the freshman year 
ina United States university. (For admission to Preliminary Year, 
see page A-10). General programs require the completion of 
thirty courses or three years of work beyond Preliminary Year. 
Honours programs require four years of work beyond 
Preliminary Year. 


Some programs require that particular subjects be taken by the 
student in the Preliminary Year, or that a minimum average be 
attained. For your convenience, the following shows the subjects 
which should be included in the Preliminary Year for admission 
to the various programs in the University, and minimum averages 
required are indicated. (See also individual Faculty regulations). 


(a) Programs in Arts, Languages or Social Sciences 

For students doing the Preliminary Year and planning to enter a 
program leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, general or 
honours, or to the B.S.W. degree in the School of Social Work, the 
following is the basic structure of Preliminary Year: 


1. Two courses from English 100-Series or two options from 
Faculty of Arts (see Section B). 


2. Two Elementary or Intermediate language courses, or First 
Level language course if student has Ontario Level 5 
equivalent. 


3. Two of: Biology 55-100, 55-101, Chemistry 59-010, Geography 
- 49-100, 42-101, Geology 61-110, 61-111, Mathematics 62- 
010, 62-020, 62-030, 62-159, 62-199, Physics 64-010, 64-100. 


4. Six options 


Students whose native tongue is not English and who still have 
difficulty with the English language should register in English 26- 
031 and 26-032. For these students, English 26-031 and 26-032 
satisfy the Preliminary Year English course requirements. 


(b) Programs in Science 

Students doing Preliminary Year and intending to take a program 
in Science for the Bachelor of Science degree, general or 
honours, should take the following (an overall average of Cis 
required for admission to Science programs): 


‘English 26-100, and one other course from the English 100- 


Series. Students whose native language is not English may sub- 


stitute English 26-031 and 26-032 with the permission of the Dean 
and the Department of English. 


Mathematics 62-010. 


_ Any four of the following course combinations: 
Chemistry 59-010, Physics 64-010, Geology 61-100, 61-101, 
Mathematics 62-020, Mathematics 62-030, two options. 


Students intending to proceed to a degree in Chemistry or 
Physics should take Mathematics 62-010, 62-020, 62-030, 
Physics 64-010 and Chemistry 59-010. Students intending to 
proceed to a degree in Geology should take Mathematics 62-010, 


= Chemistry 59-010, Geology 61-100, 61-101, and one or more of: 
Mathematics 62-020, 62-030, Physics 64-010. Students intending 


to proceed to a degree in Mathematics should take Mathematics 


- 62-010, 62-020, and 62-030. 


The above program is also accepted for admission to First Year 


__ Arts programs, and to the School of Social Work. 


(ec) ‘Computer Science ° 
To continue in the Computer Science program in the School of 
- Computer Science, students taking Preliminary Year should take 


a8 the following: 


‘ General Information 


Two English courses at the 100 level, or options from the Faculty 
of Arts or the Faculty of Social Science. Students whose native 
language is not English may substitute English 26-031 and 26- 
032 with the permission of the Dean and the Department of 
English. 


Mathematics 62-010, 62-020. 
Six options (Mathematics 62-030 strongly recommended). 


For admission to First Year Computer Science, an overall 
average of C is required. 


(d) Nursing 

Students in Preliminary Year, who intend to enter the Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing program, are required to take the following 
courses, and to attain an overall average of C: 


English 26-100, and one other course from the English 100- 
Series. Students whose native language is not English may 
substitute English 26-031 and 26-032 with the permission of the 
Dean and the Department of English. 


Mathematics 62-010, or 62-020, or 62-030. 


Chemistry 59-010 (or option with the permission of the Director 
of the School of Nursing). 


Biology 55-110. 


Physics 64-010 (or option with the permission of the Director of 
the School of Nursing). 


(e) Business Administration 

To continue in the Honours Bachelor of Commerce program in 
the Faculty of Business Administration, students taking 
Preliminary Year should choose the following courses: 


English (two courses from the 100-Series). 
Mathematics 62-030. 


Eight options (to be selected with the approval of the Faculty of 
Business Administration; it is recommended that two of the 
options be Mathematics 62-020). 


(f) Engineering 

To be considered for admission to the First Year of the Faculty of 
Engineering, students taking Preliminary Year should take the 
following courses, and must attain an overall average of C: 


Mathematics 62-010, 62-020, 62-030; Chemistry 59-010, Physics 
64-010. 


English 26-100, and one course from Arts or Social Science. 


(g) Human Kinetics 
The following subjects should be included in the Preliminary 
Year for admission to the program in Human Kinetics: 


Two courses from English 100-series, or two non-language 
options from the Faculty of Arts. 


Two Elementary or Intermediate language courses, or First Level 
language courses if student has Grade 13 equivalent. 


Four options. 


A total of four semester courses from: Chemistry 59-010, Physics 
64-010, Biology 55-110, Geology 61-110/111, Geography 42- 
100/101, Physics 64-100, Mathematics 62-010, 62-020, 62-030, 
62-159, 62-199, option. 


The above includes a wide choice of options. Some of the under- 
graduate programs require a previous background in specific 
subjects and, in such cases, these should be chosen as the 
options in Preliminary Year. Thus students should select options 
carefully with their future program in mind. 
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General Information 


APPLICATION 


General Information 


Admission to the University of Windsor is based on the 
applicant's achievement and ability. All applicants will be 
considered on the basis of total evidence presented. In special 
circumstances an applicant may be asked to come to the campus 
for an interview. 


Each applicant whose native language is not English is required 
to take an English Proficiency Test administered by either the 
English Language Institute of the U niversity of Michigan, or “Test 
of English as a Foreign Language” (T.O.E.F.L.) as part of the 
requirements for application. 


Applicants who wish to pursue full time studies in an under- 
graduate program must submit their application through the 
Ontario Universities’ Application Centre (O.U.A.C.). Students 
currently enrolled in an Ontario Secondary School must obtain 
the appropriate application form from their guidance counsellor. 
Applicants who wish to pursué part time studies or who wish to- 
apply for Special (make-up) Year must use the University of 
Windsor application form. These forms may be obtained directly 
from the Registrar's Office at the University of Windsor, or by 
writing to: 

The Admissions Office 

The University of Windsor 

Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

N9B 3P4 


A student from outside continental North America must have the 
application complete and in the Admissions Office before July 1. 


All other applications must be complete by the last date of 
registration. A student whose application is not complete by the 
regular registration period may be allowed to register 
provisionally (that is, allowed to attend classes while the 
application is still under consideration). If the file is notcomplete 
by the last day of registration, or if the student is not eligible for 
admission as a credit Student, his status shall be changed to 
“non-degree”. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The following admission requirements are minimum require- 
ments. 


Admission to Preliminary Year 


(a) From Ontario Level 4 (Grade 12) 

The general requirement tor admission to the Preliminary year is 
completion in not more than four years beyond Grade 8 of 
twenty-seven academic credits in a program oriented toward 
university studies (four complete years of Secondary School 
work through Grade 12): an average of 66% or more is required. 
The student must also receive a favourable recommendation 
from the Secondary School Principal. 


Applicants for the Science, Nursing and Engineering programs 
must have completed Mathematics (Grades 11 and 12), Physics 
and Chemistry. Applicants for the Commerce program and those 
who intend to major in Mathematics must have completed 
courses in Mathematics (Grades 11 and 12). A student who 
intends to take a major or honours program in a specific 
language should have that language to the Grade 12 level. 
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(b) From outside Ontario in Canada 
Completion of the following levels of education are considered 
equivalent to Ontario Grade 12 (Level 4): 


Alberta Grade 11 
British Columbia Grade 11 
Manitoba Grade 11 
New Brunswick Grade 11 
Newfoundland Grade 11 
Nova Scotia Grade 11 
Saskatchewan Grade 11 
Prince Edward Island Grade 12 
Quebec Secondary V Certificate 


(c) From the United States 

Graduation from a United States High School will admit to the 
Preliminary Year provided the applicant has completed at least 
16 academic units (8 of which should be B grade or recom- 
mending grade), including 4 units in English; and sequences (at 
least 2 and preferably 3 units) in each of Mathematics, Science, 
Social Studies and one foreign language. In addition the 
applicant should have at least fouracademic subjects in Grade 12 
with at least a B or recommending grade in three of them. 

The student must receive a favourable recommendation from the 
High School Principal, must obtain a score satisfactory to the 
Committee on Admissions on aptitude tests, and should rank in 
the upper half of the class. 


Highly qualified applicants from the United States will be given 


final acceptance after the first term marks of the final year of High: 


School have been received, if the applicant meets the admission 
requirements at that time, provided that the graduation cer- 
tificate is presented. Credit may be given for A.P. Examinations 
taken while in U.S. High Schools. 


(d) From outside North America 
(see foreign student chart of page A-12). 


b 
Admission to First Year 


Admission to First Year of the University is obtained in one of the 
following ways: 


(a) From Preliminary Year 

The satisfactory completion of the Preliminary Year (see page A- 
9) prepares a student for admission to First Year of all under- 
graduate programs, provided the proper subjects are chosen and 
the appropriate average obtained. ; 


(b) From Ontario Level 5 (Grade 13) 


To be considered for admission from Ontario Level 5 to any first. 


year program at the University of Windsor, a student normally 
shall have an overall average of at least 60% on six Level 5 courses 
approved by the Secondary School. 

Specific admission requirements for particular programs are 
shown in the chart below. ‘ 


Early Admission 


Admission of qualified applicants will be decided in Spring on the 
basis of the total Secondary School performance, Ontario Level5— ; 


term and interim marks, and Principal's recommendations. In the 
case of students who have doubtful or borderline qualifications, 
decision on admission will be deferred until the Ontario Level 5 
final results are available. In any Case, the student is expected to 
complete a full Ontario Level 5 program. 
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PROGRAM 
ARTS 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


ONTARIO LEVEL 5 REQUIREMENTS 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, 
with an overall average of 60%. 


For programs involving languages, 
the Ontario Level 5 of the appropriate 
language is required. 

For programs involving Mathematics 
Mathematics 1 is required. (Mathe- 
matics 2 and 3 are recommended). 


For programs involving Asian Studies 
Ontario Level 5 English is required. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School 


(Bachelor of Commerce) with an overall average of at least 60%, 


COMPUTER 
SCIENCE — 


DRAMATIC ART ~ 


- EDUCATION 


ENGINEERING 
(Bachelor of 


sy Applied Science) 


i 


HUMAN KINETICS 


me pe 


including Mathematics 3. 


It is strongly recommended that 
students take Mathematics 2. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, 
with 60% overall average, and 60% 
average in Mathematics 1 and 2. 
Mathematics 3 is recommended. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, 
with an overall average of 60%. 


A successful audition is required 
usually in May. 


A candidate for admission to the four- 
or five-year Concurrent Programs of 
Study must meet the general 
admission requirements of the Uni- 
versity and the particular require- 
ments of the Faculty or School in 
which he/she is coregistering with 
the Faculty of Education 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, 
with an overall average of 60%. 


The Level 5 program should include 
Mathematics 1 (Functions and 
Relations), Mathematics 2 (Calculus), 
Mathematics 3 (Algebra), Physics, 
Chemistry and English. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
_ approved by the Secondary School, 


with an overall average of 60%. 


It is suggested that a student take 
English and a Science. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 


approved by the Secondary School, 
with an overall average of 60%. 


Successful audition evaluated by the 
Music Department is required for the 
Honours Bachelor of Music program; 
this is usually held in March, April or 
May with supplemental auditions in 
September and January. 
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NURSING 


PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


SCIENCE 
— Biology 


— Chemistry 


— Geology 


— Mathematics 


— Physics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
(Bachelor of Arts) 
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SOCIAL WORK 


. VISUAL ARTS 


General Information 


A full Ontario Level 5 program in- 
cluding Biology or the equivalent 
Preliminary University year. The re- 
quired average is at least 60%. It is 
recommended that students take Level 
5 English and Chemistry. An interview 


with the School of Nursing may be> 


required. 


A. full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, 
with an overall average of 60%. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School. 
60% overall average; 60% in Mathe- 


matics and Science; a Mathematics; 
two of: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, 


Physics, and one other Mathematics. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School. 


60% overall average; 60% in Mathe- 
matics and Science; Mathematics 1; 
two or more of: Biology, Chemistry 
Geology, Physics, additional Mathe- 
matics. 


Mathematics 2 and 3 are strongly 
recommended. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School. 


60% overall average; 60% in Mathe- 
matics and Science; two of: Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Mathe- 
matics 1, Mathematics 2, Mathematics 
3; 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as- 


approved by the Secondary School. - 


60% overall average, 60% average in 
Mathematics. Mathematics 1 and 2. 
Mathematics 3 is recommended. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School. 


60% overall average; Physics and 
Mathematics 1; two of Mathematics 
2, Mathematics 3, Chemistry. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, 
with an overall average of 60%. 

For programs in Home Economics, 
Ontario Level 5 English, Biology and 
Chemistry are recommended. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as_ 


approved by the Secondary School, 
with an overall average of 60%. 


Entrance to the School of Social Work 
officially takes place at Year Ill. 
Personal qualities and academic 
qualifications are considered. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, 
with an overall average of 60%. 

A portfolio may be considered for 
credit. 7 
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General Information 


(c) From Canadian Provinces Other Than Ontario 
The following levels of education are considered equivalent to 
Ontario Grade 13 (Level 5): 


Alberta Grade 12 
British Columbia Grade 12 
Manitoba Grade 12 
New Brunswick Grade 12 
Saskatchewan Grade 12 
Nova Scotia Grade 12 or First Year at a Nova Scotia 


University after Junior Matriculation 
First Year at the University of Prince 
Edward Island 

First Year, at Mémorial University 
Grade 12 or completion of the first year 
of a General Program ‘at a C.E.G.E-P. 
(minimum of 12 semester subjects). 


Subject requirements for specific programs equivatent to the 
Ontario Grade 13 requirements must be included in the above 
curricula. 


Prince Edward Island 


Newfoundland 
Quebec 


(d) From the United States 

The minimum entrance requirements for First Year admission for 
students from the United States are completion of high school 
plus one year (30 semester hours) of study with appropriate 
standing at an accredited university or college. 


(e) From outside North America 

The general minimum admission requirements for various 
countries are listed below. Please note that for programs in 
Science and Engineering, Mathematics and Sciences must be 
taken at the Senior Level. For the Nursing Program, English, 
Biotogy and Chemistry are required at the Senior Level. 


Applicants from overseas must send the official documents of 
their secondary education indicating subjects taken and grades 
Obtained. Notarized English translations are necessary if the 
documents are not in English. Photocopies are not accepted. 
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AFRICA East African General Certificate of Education (after 
} 1968); West African Certificate of Education; 
GCE 


5 passes at ‘O’ level. 
Science and Engineering 
require ‘O' level Physics, 
Chemistry and 

Mathematics 


5 passes including 2 at ‘A’ 
level. 

OR 

4 passes including 3 at ‘A' 
level. 

Science must include ‘A’ 
level Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics. 

| Engineering must include 
‘A’ level Pure and 

Applied Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry. 
Nursing must include ‘A’ 
level English, Biology and 
Chemistry. 


See United Kingdom 


BERMUDA | See United Kingdom 


GHINA Senior Middte Schoo! One Year of University 
(Republic | Diptorma 
of Taiwan) 


(Superior Record) 
OR 


United (or joint) 
Collegiate Entrance 
Examinations 


france [or | 
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Baccalaureat (Part t) . 


REIFEZEUGNIS or 
ZEUGNIS DER REIFE 
(Maturity Certificate) 


GREECE 


GUYANA 
HONG KONG 


INDIA 


INDONESIA 


IRAN 


ISRAEL 


JAMAICA 
LEBANON 


MALAYSIA 


PAKISTAN 


PHILIPPINES 


APODIKTIKON (old * One year of university 
system) 

OR 

AKADIMAIKO (new 
system) 

{academic certificate) 
average of 14 or better 


See United Kingdom | See United Kingdom 


Matriculation Certificate (Hong Kong University) 
Hong Kong English School Certificate (since 1965) 
(Grades A-C) 


GCE 


5 passes at ‘O' levei 5 passes with at least 2 ‘A’ 


Science and Engineering | levels, OR 
programs require ‘O’ 4 passes with at least 3'A’ 
level Physics, Chemistry | levels 


Science must include ‘A’ 

| level Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics. Engineering 
must include ‘A’ level Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry. 
Nursing must include’A’ level 
English, Biology and 
Chemistry 


Bachelor's degree in! or Il 
Division 


1OJAZAH S.M.A. Diploma} One year ot university 
(Senior Secondary 

School Diploma) average 

of 7.0 in academic 
subjects. 

Sixth Year Secondary 
Certificate 

OR 

Twelfth Year Certificate. 
Average of 15 in 
academic subjects 


and Mathematics 


One year of university 


“BAGRUT" examination 
Matriculation Certificate 
average of 7.0 in academic 
subjects. 


See United Kingdom 


Baccalaureat de 
L'Enseignement 
Secondaire, 2e Partie or 
one year of university after 
} Baccalaureat de 
‘Enseignement Secondaire, 
Premiere Partie 


University of Cambridge Higher School Certificate 
Malaysia Higher Schoo! Certificate 


See United Kingdom 


Baccalaureat de 
L'Enseignement 
Premiere Partie 


5 passes including 2 at ‘A’ 
level, OR 

4 passes including 3 at ‘A’ 
level. 

Science must inctude’A' level 
Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics, Engineering 
must inciude ‘A’ level Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry. 
Nursing must include ‘A' level 
English, Biology and 
Chemistry. 


Bachelor's degree in lor NW 
Division 


Two years University Three years of University 
after 10 or 11 year after 10 or 11 elementary 
elementary and and secondary cycle. 
secondary cycle. 


5 passes at ‘0’ level; 
Science and Engineering 
programs require ‘0’ 

level Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics 


UNITED General Secondary One year of university 
ARAB School Certificate with a 
_ REPUBLIC 70% average 


See United Kingdom 


See United\Kingdom 


SINGAPORE 


TRINIDAD 
TOBAGO and 
GRENADA 


See United Kingdom 
See United Kingdom 


Generat Certificate of General Certificate of 


UNITED 


KINGDOM Education ‘0’ level; Education ‘A’ levels; 

anc Cambridge Overseas Cambridge Higher School 
COMMON- School Certificate Certificate (Division | and 
WEALTH (Division | and 11); It); 


Scottish Certificate of 
Education (Higher 
Standard); 

5 passes with at least 2 ‘A’ 
levels 


Scottish Certificate of 
Education (Lower 
Standard); 

Senior Cambridge 
Examination, Grade | 
Certificate; 


OR 
4 passes with at least 3A’ 
levels; 

Science must include ‘A’ 
fevel Mathematics 

Physics and Chemistry 
Engineering must include ‘A’ 
level Pure and Applied 
Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry; Nursing must 
include ‘A’ level English, 
Biology and Chemistry. 


One year of university 


- 


5 passes at '0’ level; 
Science and Engineering 
require '‘O' level Physics, 
Chemistry and 

Mathematics 


VIETNAM 


Vietnam Baccalaureat 
Part Il 


Other countries should contact the Admissions Office for Admission 
requirements. 


Adult Student 


Students over twenty-one years of age by December 31 of the 


_year of application and who may not have completed Secondary 


School will be considered for admission to the appropriate level 
and program. Students who are not twenty-one years of age by’ 
December 31 may be considered for admission if they have 
satisfactorily. completed a four-year university oriented 
secondary school program with a66% average and have not been 
in attendance for a minimum of two years. Applicants from 
overseas are not eligible under the “Adult Student” clause. 


Audit Student 


An audit student in any course is one who attends that course 
without credit toward a degree or program, and who is not 
entered or registered on the official University records or lists, for 
purposes of academic or degree credit or transcript. Such 
students will not be allowed to write examinations and cannot be 


graded in any way. They will normally pay the regular fees for the 
course(s) or program. 


_ Transfer Student 


(a) From another College, University or Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute 

An applicant who wishes to transfer (at any level) from another 
college or university must arrange for a complete transcript of 
record and a statement of honourable dismissal to be sent to the 


_ Registrar directly by each institution previously attended. 


General Information 


Every student will be required to complete at least one full year or 
the equivalent at this University before qualifying for a degree. 


Applicants wishing to transfer into specialized programs are 
evaluated on an individual basis. 


(b) From a College of Applied Arts and Technology 
Applicants who have completed two years of a three-year 
program with a cumulative average of B will be considered for 
admission to First Year of an appropriate program. Applicants 
who have graduated from a two-year program with a cumulative 
average of B will be considered for admission to First Year of an 
appropriate program. Applicants who have graduated from a 
three-year program with a cumulative average of B will be 
considered for admission to second year of an appropriate 
program. 


(c) Transfer from St. Clair College of Applied Arts and 
Technology 

On April 1, 1979, the University of Windsor and St. Clair College 
of Applied Arts and Technology formally established a 
“Committee for Cooperation”. One of the activities of the 
Committee is the examination of course content with a view to 
improving the transfer of course credits: between the two 
institutions. Various task forces have been established in 
selected program areas to achieve this goal. Therefore, -in 
addition to the normal transfer policy as outlined in (b) above, St. 
Clair graduates will be evaluated on an individual basis and may 
be given additional advanced standing as may be appropriate. 


The respective institutions have approved recommendations 
made by the Committee's Task Forces on the following 
programs: F 


1. Early Childhood Education Program: A student may enter a 
Bachelor of Arts program at the University after completing 
the two year Diploma in Early Childhood Education at St. 
Clair College. Depending upon the selected level and area of 
study, the student may receive the equivalent of ten semester 
course Credits. 

2. Medical Technology Program: A student may enter the 
Biochemistry program at the University of Windsor after 
completing the Diploma in Medical Technology at St. Clair 
College. The student will receive approximately two years of 
equivalent credit toward the completion of a Biochemistry 
degree. 


'3. As with many three year diplomas, completion of the 


Journalism Diploma at St. Clair College may permit a student 
to receive as many as 10 unspecified credits toward a 
University of Windsor degree. The amount of transfer credit 
would depend upon the selected University area of study. 


Students with University of Windsor degrees, wishing to pursue 


one of the above mentioned diplomas, should contact St. Clair. 


College in order to determine the equivalency credits to be used 
toward the diploma. 


(d) Transfer from Sheridan College of Applied Arts 


~ and Technology 
Graduates of Sheridan College who have completed a three-year 


Craft and Design program may apply for transfer into an appro- 
priate level of the Honours Bachelor of Fine Arts (Studio Art) 
program (see p. B-55) in the School of Visual Arts of the 
University of Windsor. Transfer students must satisfy University 
regulations for transfer from CAATs (see (b) above), and meet 
the academic requirements and standards of the B.F.A. program. 
Completion of the B.F.A. program will require not less than one 
year of study at the University of Windsor. For further invorme- 


tion, contact the School of Visual Arts. 


General Information 


Visiting Student 


Students may take courses for credit at this University, for the 
purpose of transferring the credit to the university at which they 
were previously registered or for other educational purposes. 
Normally it is advisable for the visiting student to have written 
permission from the home university in order to register for 
courses. 


Probation 


A student may be placed on probation for either of the following 
reasons: (i) if the student lacks the fuil admission requirements to 
a program, or (ii) if the student does not show satisfactory 
progress at the conclusion of any academic semester (see 
regulations pertaining to each Faculty). 


Probation is removed if a student demonstrates satisfactory 
progress by the end of the probationary period. Normally, a 
student will be required to withdraw from the Faculty if his/her 
performance is not satisfactory at the conclusion of the 
probationary period. f 


For regulations pertaining to the possible readmission of 
students who have been required to withdraw, see regulations 
pertaining to each Faculty. 


Interruption of Studies 


Students who have had an interruption of studies fora prolonged 
period will have their previous academic work assessed by the 
Faculty concerned to determine whether credit may be retained 
in specific courses. 


Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing reduces the total number of courses required 
for a degree: 


(1) By transfer: 

A student who has successfully completed a course at a 
recognized institution of higher learning may be granted credit 
for that course. 


(2) By examination: 

A student may acquire knowledge of the subject matter of a 
course in a manner which does not provide a basis for credit by 
transfer. Such a student may be allowed to write an examination 
and if performance is satisfactory, credit will be awarded. 
Faculties offering such examinations include regulations and 
procedure in their respective sections of this Calendar. 


Advanced Placement 


Advanced placement permits a student to take a more advanced 
course without the normally required prerequisites, or to 
substitute another course. It does NOT reduce the total number 
of courses required for a degree. In addition to providing 
evidence of adequate experience and/or learning relevant to the 
course in question, a student may be required to write an 
_ advanced placement examination. Further information and 
instructions may be found in the Faculty sections of this 
Calendar. 


REGISTRATION 


Counselling 


A course consultant will be provided who will render the student 
every assistance in planning a program. Nevertheless, the 
responsibility for becoming familiar with the requirements for 
degrees and with academic regulations rests primarily with the 
student. At registration, no student may take an additional course 
or make any other exception to the approved program as outlined 
in the Calendar without written permission from the Dean of the 
Faculty concerned. ; 


Time and Place of Registration 


Each student must register at the beginning of each session at 
the time and place designated by the Registrar. Although the 
courses selected may be offered in different Faculties of the 
University, all students register through the Registrar's Office. 


Students who fail to register at the time*and place fixed by the 
Registrar will be required to pay a late registration fee (see page 
A-17). 

Registration will not be considered complete or official unless 
satisfactory fee arrangements have been concluded by the last 
day of late registration. 

Unless there are exceptional reasons known in advance, no 
student will be pemitted to register later than two weeks after the 
beginning of classes. 


Each student registering will be assigned a student number by 
the Office of the Registrar. This number will be retained through- 


out the student's university career. A record of it should be keptat 


all times, and be used as required on the various forms which the 
student must complete from time to time. 


Provisional Registration 


A student whose application is not complete by the reguiar _ 


registration period may be allowed to register provisionally, All 
required forms and documents must be submitted before the last 
day of registration. A student whose file is not complete by that 
date, will be allowed to continue on a non-degree basis only. 


Change of Registration 


Full time undergraduate students who intend to withdraw 
completely from the University are required to undergo an inter- 
view, and complete the appropriate forms at the Office of Student 
Affairs. 


Part time students who find it necessary to withdraw from a 
course or from the University are required to notify the Registrar 


in person or by registered mail and to give their reasons for ‘ tee 


withdrawal. 


A student who wishes to make an individual course change 
should refer to the appropriate Faculty section of the General 
i - 


Calendar for procedures. 


The Cashier's Office will make the appropriate adjustment offees | j 
where applicable. See also “Fees”, page A-17 of the General. 


Calendar, under “Withdrawal and Refund Policy”. 


a 


Classification of Students 


A tull time student is one who is registered in four or more under- 
graduate courses per semester. 


A part time studentis one whois taking at least one course and no 
more than three and a half courses per semester. 


A regular student is one who has satisfied all the admission 
requirements and is pursuing the program as outlined in the 
Calendar. 


A conditioned student is a student who, in any year, does not 
have standing in a required subject or subjects of a preceding 
year. 


A special student is a student taking courses for credit but not 
proceeding to a degree at this University. 


_ Aprobationary student is one who has been placed on probation 
at the time of admission, or one who, subsequent to admission, 
has shown unsatisfactory progress and has been placed on 
probation by the Committee on Academic Standing of the 
Faculty. (For particulars, see “Probation”, page A-14). 


Classification of Courses 


The word “course” refers tora one-semester course equivalent. 
Each semester includes approximately thirteen weeks of classes. 
During each regular academic year (September to April), the first 
semester runs from mid-September to mid-December; the 
second semester from mid-January to mid-April. Each semester 
concludes with final examinations. 


In some areas, a course may extend through only half a semester, 
and has the weight of a half-course; or may extend over two 
semesters, in which case the course description is followed by 
the note “(two semester courses)”. 


Courses are also offered through the Office of Part Time Studies 
in evening classes during the Fall semester (September - 
December), Winter semester (January-April), Intersession (May 
-June), and Summer Session (July - August). Courses given in 
these sessions carry the same credit as those in the regular Fall- 
Winter semesters; calendars are available on request from the 
Office of Part Time Studies. ; 


Annual Medical Requirement 


Athletes are required to visit their own physician annually and 
present to the University on the University’s prescribed form, a 
certificate as to physical fitness. 


Attendance and Length of Course 


The number of years of attendance required for the attainment of 
any degree is as indicated in each program. This time may be 
reduced through the transfer of credit from another university. In 
each case attendance at intramural classes for at least one full 
academic year or the equivalent shall be required. 


In the case of programs. leading to undergraduate degrees, a 
candidate may be excused attendance for not more than one full 
academic year or the equivalent through the transfer of credit 
obtained by correspondence courses through another 
_university. 

A student may take courses for creditin intersessions or Summer 
Schools conducted by this or other institutions. Such courses, if 
approved, may be counted toward degrees. Day students 
enrolled at the University of Windsor must be sure that their 
course selections are appropriate, and that they are eligible, if 
they wish to register at Intersession or Summer Session at the 
University of Windsor. 


General Information 


EXAMINATION AND GRADING 
PROCEDURES 


Testing Procedure” 


it is expected that all courses will have some type of non- 
optional, meaningful, final testing procedure (written test, oral 
interview, essay, take home test, etc.) during the examination 
period. 


Three-hour evaluation periods will be scheduled in the formal 
final examination periods in each semester of the regular year for 
all courses which terminate in that semester. All final testing 
procedures (written test, oral interview, essay, take home test, 
etc.) will take place (or fall due, as the case may be) during the 
three-hour period so scheduled. The actual duration of testing 
procedures during the scheduled period may be less than three 
hours, at the discretion of the individual instructor. 


If oral or other special types of examinations can not be 
accommodated in the three-hour period, notice will be given to 
the Registrar by the Head of the Department, Director of the 
School, or Dean of the Faculty involved, and special arrange- 
ments will be made. 


The Office of the Registrar will complete the foregoing 
scheduling for both semesters of the regular year, prior to 
September 1, so that itis available to students before they finalize 
their course selections. 


The last week of lectures in each semester must be free from any 
type of testing procedures. This regulation does not apply to 
routine laboratory tests or normal field work evaluations. 
Courses that are presented by a specialized teaching method 
such as self-paced methods or modularized methods where the 
testing procedures are an integral part of the instructional 
process shall be exempt from this regulation subject to approval 
of the Dean of the Faculty concerned. 


If the final testing procedure takes the form ofan oral interview, a 


\take home test, an essay, etc., it must take place or become due 


during the examination period. 


It is left to each Department, School, or non-departmentalized 
Faculty, to set the range of the weights of the final testing 
procedures. 


*Regulations in (1) apply to all Faculties and Schools except the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, the Faculty of Law, 
and the Faculty of Education. For specific regulations regarding 
examinations for these Faculties, see the academic regulations 
pertaining to the respective Faculty. 


Each Instructor must inform his students, by the end of the 
second week of each course, concerning the following: 

i) the basis for determining the final grade in the course; 

ii) the approximate dates for tests, essays, etc. 


Alterations in the announced procedure may be made by the 
instructor with the consent of the majority of the registered class. 


Off-Campus Examinations 


A student with a cogent reason may be granted permission to 
write an examination at an off-campus centre. Application forms 
are available in the Registrar's Office. To allow sufficient time for 
arrangements and mailing, approved applications must be 
submitted, along with the appropriate fee, to the Registrar's 
Office at least one month prior to the date on which the 
examination is to be written. 


\ 
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General Information 


Grading 

Grades assigned and their significance are as follows: 
PP WE Pie de e754 ahd ae OURO ROL cae Veh ec ea oetee Excellent 
PER ee eh a maar at ieee ee ee eee eee Good 
ES eer sh 5 eRe roe ae Rakin OL ae oto Bate Fair 
eg SS eae Speier TS RSS EER RE pee Pass 
Were ga cig kis hott Suet haste era 6 ae GEESE BOS No credit 
PRR oc see os canpatbrs Piniaaiee be Skee cae Incomplete 
ee oda: Pisce Bl dee ITN he ease ee Ra eee In Progress 


Courses in which an F or F- grade is received will be recorded on 
the student's transcript but will carry no credit toward a degree. A 
grade of “IP” is recorded at the end of the first semester of two 
semester courses. 


Subject to regulations laid down by the Faculty or School, an 

“Incomplete Grade” may be assigned to a student who so 

requests and at the discretion of the Instructor and Department 

Head. Such a grade will be granted to a student who has not been 

able to complete all course requirements by the date of the final 

evaluations. The “Incomplete Grade” could be used in situations 

such as: 

i) the missing of an examination or test for a valid reason, 

ii) the failure to complete required projects or assignments in the 
allotted time due to circumstances beyond the student's 
control. 


The average of a student who receives an “Incomplete Grade” 
will not be calculated until his final mark is assigned. An 
“Incomplete Grade” must be changed to a letter grade not later 
than six weeks after the last date of the examination period. If no 
grade has been assigned by that date, a final grade of “F” is 
entered in the student's record by the Office of the Registrar. 


/ 


Appeals 


All appeals must be made in writing to the appropriate Faculty 
through the Office of the Registrar, no later than three weeks 
after the final mark has been released by the Registrar. The 
Department will be given a four-week limit from the end of the 
appeal period in responding to the appeal. The Dean of the 
Faculty may, however, due to extenuating circumstances, grant 
the right of appeal after the three week deadline. For students 
registered in the LL.B. program, the three-week appeal period 
commences on the date students are notified of their marks by 
the Faculty of Law. 


An appeal from a student who believes that the final grade does 
not accurately represent his accomplishment must be 
accompanied by a $20 fee. 


A student may submit a létter of rationale for the appeal, 
including relevant supporting documents (doctor's letter, class 
assignments, tests). The Head of the Department concerned will 
consult the Instructor involved, and at least one other member of 
the Department, in evaluating the appeal; if the Head of the 
Department is the instructor, a designate of the Dean of the 
Faculty will act in his place. : 


If the grade is changed to the student's benefit, the fee will be 
refunded to the student. 


A student who wishes to receive consideration on account ofa 


_ Serious illness or bereavement prior to or during the examination 


period should communicate with the Office of the Registrar as 
soon as possible and must submit supporting documents (e.g. a 
medical certificate) within one week of the date of the scheduled 
examination. In such cases, the appropriate committee of the 
Faculty concerned may grant aegrotat standing in the subject or 
subjects concerned on the basis of the term mark, or assign an 
“Incomplete Grade”, or grant permission for a supplemental 
examination. r 


Withdrawal 


Final dates for dropping courses without a grade being assigned 
are as shown below. To drop a course, reasons must be 
presented to the Dean and approval received. After the stated 
withdrawal dates, withdrawal, if permitted, will require the 
assignment of a grade of “Withdrew-Passing” or “Withdrew- 
Failing”. 

Withdrawal prior to these dates will be recorded as “Voluntary 
Withdrawal”, and no grade assigned. 


The status of a student who withdraws from full time studies is left 
to the decision of the Faculty and will be reported to the student 
through the Registrar's Office. 


First or second semester — five weeks after class begins. 
Two-semester course — ten weeks after class begins. 


Intersession/Summer Session: 

Three week course — ten days after class begins. 
Six week course — three weeks after class begins. 
Eight week course — four weeks after class begins. 
Twelve week course — six weeks after class begins. 


GRADUATION 


Registration in any program does not constitute an application 
for a degree or diploma. 


An official application for graduation must be filled out and filed 
in the Registrar's Office approximately three months prior to 
each Convocation at which the applicant hopes to graduate. (See 
“Calendar of the Academic Year”). 


In cases which credit is sought for work done elsewhere, official 
transcripts or other documentary evidence required by’ the 
Registrar's Office, not already submitted, must be conveyed to 
the Registrar's Office six weeks before Convocation. Failure to 
comply with these regulations will disqualify the student for 
graduation at the Convocation concerned. 


See also the particular regulations for each Faculty. 


FEE REGULATIONS AND SCHEDULE 


The University reserves the right to make changes without prior 
notice in the various fee schedules, as well as changes in rules 
and regulations and the revision or cancellation of particular 
courses and programs. 


The following regulations apply to all students: 


Payment of Fees 


Fees are payable ona semester basis. As a convenience, students 


may pay their tuition fees at any time prior to registration foreach | 


semester. 


Certified cheques or other remittances must be made payable to- 


the University of Windsor and must be mailed or delivered to 


reach the Cashier's Office no later thanthe prescribed duedates. __ 
The student’s name and identification number should be 


recorded on the front of the remittance to ensure the records are 
properly credited. 


NOTE: REGISTRATION IS INCOMPLETE UNTILPAYMENT OF ——> 
FEES OR FEE ARRANGEMENT HAS BEEN MADE ANDTHE 
REGISTRATION FORM SIGNED. be 


Late Payment Charges 


Students who have not paid fees by registration will be assessed ; 
a late payment charge of $15, for amounts under $750, and $25 
for amounts of $750 and over, and an additional $5 a month until o9 


the end of each semester. 


Deferment of Fee Payments 


Students who are unable to complete payment of fees by the 
prescribed due date may arrange fee deferments on the day of 
registration under the following circumstances: 


(a)A student who has evidence of having been awarded a Canada 
Student Loan or an Ontario Student Loan which must be 
assigned to. the University to pay the fees (fees may not be 
arranged on the basis of an anticipated award). 


(b) A student who has evidence of having been awarded a 
scholarship, bursary or similar award, which may be used to pay 
the fees. Any known difference between the amount of 
scholarship, etc. and the fees must be paid on or before day of 
registration. 


A STUDENT WHO HAS FAILED TO COMPLY WITH THE 
ABOVE REGULATIONS MAY HAVE HIS REGISTRATION 
CANCELLED AS OF THE DATE ON WHICH THE UNPAID FEES 
WERE DUE. 


Non-payment of Fees and Charges 


(a) All information concerning academic results of any student 
having an overdue debt owing to the University shall be withheld 
until the debt is settled. 


(b) Any student who has an overdue debt owing to the University 
may not be permitted to re-register until the debt is settled. 


(c) Any student who has an unresolved grievance concerning 
fees or other charges may file an explanatory letter to the 
Supervisor, Cashier's Office, for transmission to the responsible 
University Officer for consideration. 


Income Tax 


A SPECIAL CERTIFICATE in a form acceptable to Income Tax 
authorities is required in order that the student may claim tuition 
fees as a deduction for Income Tax purposes. This certificate will 
be mailed out early in March, to all students whose accounts are 
paid in full by February 15. 


NOTE: Certain student activity fees are not allowable for 
deductions and, consequently, are not included in the certificate. 


Family Discounts ! 


A reduction is made in the tuition fees of brothers and sisters 
attending the University simultaneously as full time students. 
Applications for this discountare available at the Cashier's Office 
and must be completed and signed by all parties concerned, and 
returned to Cashier's Office no later than the end of the third 
week of classes in each semester. No discount will be granted in 
respect of applications submitted after the prescribed dates. 


Education Deduction Certificate (T2202) 


This certificate is required in order that the student may claim 


‘Student Education Deductions of $50 a month under paragraph 
110 (1) (g) or (h) of the Income Tax Act. It is produced by the 


ZR Registrar's Office and will be mailed out early in March. 


Scholarships 

i Scholarships and other awards made available by the University 

and paid to students through the Director of Finance Office will 
be credited to the student's account, on the basis of one half paid 


: He in each semester. A cheque for the remaining balance, if any, will 


be given to the student at the Cashier's Office: 


First installment after October 31. 


gee Second installment after February 15. ‘ 


General Information 


Extra Course Fee 


Overload courses are deemed to be courses taken in addition to 
the prescribed yearly load inagiven program. A student carrying 
an academic overload must have the permission of the Dean and 
will be assessed the appropriate fee. 


Please refer to individual Faculty sections for definition of 
prescribed yearly load. 


Withdrawal and Refund Policy 
Full time undergraduate students who intend to withdraw 
completely from the University are required to undergo an 
interview, and complete the appropriate forms at the Office of 
Student Affairs. 
Part time students who find it necessary to withdraw from a 
course or from the University are required to notify the Registrar 
in person or by registered mail and to give their reasons for 
withdrawal. 

NOTICE BY TELEPHONE |S NOT ACCEPTABLE. 
Failure to attend classes DOES NOT constitute a withdrawal. 
Full refund will be given to part time students enrolled in a course 


that has been cancelled by the University. Other refunds will be 
based on the academic withdrawal dates. Full time students will 


be assessed a flat rate of $100 if they withdraw by the academic 


withdrawal date in each semester. Thereafter they will be 
assessed full fees. Part time students will be assessed $15 per 
course according to the same time schedule. 


Academic Withdrawal Dates 
For the academic year 1981-82: 
October 16, 1981 or February 19, 1982. 
For the academic year 1982-83: 
October 15, 1982 or February 8, 1983. 


Refunds resulting from complete withdrawals will be available no 
earlier than six weeks after date of withdrawal. Refunds resulting 
from net course drops will be available only on request. 


As a result of student referendums, the St. Denis Hall Fund 
Contributions have been set at $10 a year for full time under- 
graduate and graduate students and at $5 a year for part time 
students. These contributions are collected along with academic 
and other fees, $5 being payable each semester or term by full 
time students and $2.50 by part time students. The maximum 
amounts which may be collected in each twelve-month period 
commencing September 1 each year are $10 and $5 for full time 
and part time students respectively. 


Any student who wishes to refrain from contributing to the St. 
Denis Hall Fund may receive a refund by submitting a signed 
Request for Refund Form to the Development Office of the 
University on or before the last day on which refunds will be made 


in respect of the fees for each term. These dates are the sameas | 


above. 


Request for Refund Forms may be obtained from the Develop- 
ment Office. 


Free Tuition for Students 60 and Over 


Conscious of the fact that there are many people beyond their 
college years who might attend the University with profit, the 
University of Windsor offers the incentive of free tuition for those 
sixty years of age and over. It is felt that people in this group 
might wish to avail themselves of the University facilities, not only 
for degree purposes, but perhaps for personal enrichment and 
the fuller utilization of their leisure time. If you feel that your 
needs can be served according to this program, we encourage 
and invite you to contact the University. THIS APPLIES TO 
CANADIAN CITIZENS ONLY. 


. 
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General Information 


Schedule of Fees 


The Board of Governors reserves the right to make changes 
without notice if the circumstances warrant it. Any such changes 
will be reflected in the Fee Information sheets issued through the 
Registrar's Office before registration. IT IS THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF THE STUDENT TO OBTAIN THIS INFORMATION. 


Schedule of fees to be established at a later date. See enclosed 
addendum. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


A full time student shall be defined as one who is registered in 
four courses in one semester. 


A student carrying an academic overload MUST have the 
permission of the Dean AND WILL BE ASSESSED THE APPRO- 
PRIATE FEE. 


Student Activity Fees (per semester): 


$23.50 Students’ Administrative Council 
$ 5.00 Health Plan 

$10.00 Incidental Fees 

$8.75 University Centre 

*$ 5.00 St. Denis Hall Fund 


Academic Society ... see Schedule of Fees 


*This is an optional fee and is refundable only during the refund 
period as indicated above under “Withdrawal and Refund 
Policy”. ‘ 


GRADUATE 


THE UNIVERSITY DESIGNATES GRADUATE STUDENTS AS 
"FULL OR PART TIME 


Full Time Student 

A student who is engaged in a program ona full time basis during 
a given term and who meets the following criteria will be 

registered as a full time student: 


(a) is geographically available and visits the Campus regularly. It 
is understood that a graduate student may be absent from the 
University while still under supervision, e.g. visiting libraries, 
attending a graduate course at another institution, field work, etc. 
If such period of absence exceeds four weeks in any term, written 
evidence shall be available in Graduate Studies Office to the 
effect that the absence has the approval of the department 
chairman and the Dean of Graduate Studies and Research. » 


(b) is regularly employed on other work, or by the University, for 
not more than an average of ten hours a week. It should be noted 
that if a student is employed as a teaching assistant or 
demonstrator, the ten hours a week should represent the TOTAL 
time spent by the student in connection with the appointment, i.e. 
it includes time spent on preparative work, reading set assign- 
ments, marking examinations, etc. 


Part Time Student 

With the exception of certain programs in which graduate 
Students are accepted on a part time basis at their first 
registration, students may not elect part time status. 


Graduate students must petition the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research for permission to register in any term asa parttime 
student. Such petitions will not normally be granted to students 
meeting criterion (a) or (b) above for full time students. However, 
petitions based on domestic responsibilities which demand more 
than ten hours a week will be considered. 


NOTE: Part time Students may not take more than twocourses in 
any term. A part time student may register for a ‘major paper, 
thesis, or dissertation and will be charged the equivalent fee fera 
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one term course. Part time students will be permitted to register 
for one course (and pay another fee) in addition to their major 
paper, thesis, or dissertation. 


A student who has been permitted, at acceptance, to proceed 
toward a degree on a part time basis will pay at least the minimum 
tuition fee payable for the program. Upon completion of the 
course work prescribed, any balance of the minimum tuition fee 
must be paid. 


POST RESIDENCE REGISTRATION FEE: 


All courses taken in addition to the residency requirements in 
Masters and Doctoral programs will be charged the appropriate 
fees. R 


Dual registrations must pay the appropriate fees. 


Miscellaneous Fees and Charges 


Payable by all students as incurred. 


Audition fee for First Year Dramatic Art students ...... $10.00 
ate Payment: ‘under $7503 orcs inn tk home cen enn $15.00 
Late Payment $750 and over ............ ccc cee ceeeeee $25.00 
Special and supplemental examination, per subject: 

Regular time on campus 2... 65..ic.c secede veccenes $10.00 

Outside regular time on campus.................... $20.00 

SCAM 37) i ca ae peta en Oa, $40.00 
ORANG OF COURS Ae bor i $ 5.00 
Transcript of record (Official) ......................... $ 1.00 
Transcript of record (Unofficial) ....................... $50 
Evaluation of documents ...................0.-c00ee ee $10.00 
Returned cheque charge N.S.F. etc. (per cheque) ...... $ 5.00 
Duplicate Income Tax Certificate 

eURCGOE GBBT. 555.45 su Cees oss aoe bo alice bees sryeeeed 2.00 

PYOVIOUS YORIE Fd. 5°s. oe tos Bo RS oe cee $ 5.00 
Civi! Engineering - CE87-340Camp Fee .............. $40.00 
Human Kinetics - HK95-373 Field Trip ............... $25.00 
Human Kinetics - HK95-470 Field Trip .............. , $35.00 
Human Kinetics - HK95-477 Field Trip ............... $50.00 
Geology - 61-380 Field Trip ........ 2.0... .c. ccc eee. $100.00 
Geology - 90-380 Field Trip ....................5..5. $100.00 
Music - 33-200 Series Private Lesson Fee 

(Semeater Full Course) =. 35.0052. oe eee $90.00 
Music - 33-200 Series Private Lesson Fee 

(Semester-Half Course) 505 Gs. Nk oe Sia $45.00 
Law Students - Duplication and Reproduction 

Charges. oo. Oe We eee Kee neo stee Lot Be wet $35.00 


Residence Housing 


NOTE: Residence fees are under study at the time of publication 
of the calendar. 


For information on residence housing and meals, please contact _ 


the Office of the Director of Residences, 47 Vanier Hall, 


University of Windsor, Windsor Ontario N9B 3P4. 

A deposit of $150 will be required to confirm residence 
reservations. Residence fee deposits are refundable only to 
students who do not attend the University of Windsor and cancel 
their residence reservation before August 15. 


A student who withdraws from residence during the academic 
year may receive a refund only when such withdrawal is 


occasioned by circumstances beyond the control of the student _ 


and has the prior approval of the Director of Residences. 
The residence fee deposit will not be refunded toa student who 


withdraws during the academic year. 
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FACULTY OF ARTS 


1. Structure of the Faculty 


Faculty Council: 


Dean of the Faculty: Dr. J. V. Brown; (Ext. 181) 
all full time faculty members; 
student representatives as agreed. 


The Faculty of Arts is made up of five Departments and three 
Schoois: 

Classical and Modern Languages, Literatures and Civilizations 

English 

French Language and Literature 

Philosophy 

Religious Studies 

School of Dramatic Art 

School of Music 

School of Visual Arts 


The Faculty of Arts offers the following programs: 
General programs in Asian Studies, Classical Studies, Drama, 
Comparative Literature, English, Visual Arts, French, 
Germanic and Slavic Studies, Hispanic and Italian Studies, 
Linguistics, Music, Philosophy, Religious Studies, and 
Speech ieading to the B.A. degree; 


Honours programs in most of these areas, and combinations of 
them, leading to the B.A. degree; 


Honours programs in Dramatic Art, Music Theatre and Visual 
Arts, leading to the B.F.A. degree; 


General program in Music leading to the B.M.A. degree; 


Honours programs in Music leading to the B.Mus. degree in 
History and Literature, School Music, Performance, or 
Individualized Areas of Specialization: 


Program for Studies in Social Action; 
Certificate in Religious Studies. 


il. Academic Counselling and Program Approval 


Academic counselling and program approval are now mandatory 
for ai! full-time students. Students majoring in a Department or 
School of the Faculty of Arts must consult with and obtain the 
approval of a Department or School counsellor before entering 
upon any program of courses. Students entering the University 
or Faculty of Arts for the first time, or students in the Faculty of 
Arts who have not yet specified a major field of study, should 
arrange for counselling and program approval through the Office 
of the Assistant to the Dean, Ext. 361. 


Although this regulation is binding only on full-time students, 
part-time students majoring in Arts programs are also urged to 
seek counselling and course approval. Appointments may be 
arranged easily either through the Offices of the Department or 
School secretaries or through the Office of the Assistant to the 
Dean. 


Returning students planning to continue in the Faculty should 
take special note of the week early in April set aside for 
counselling, program approval, and eariy registration fc. the 
following Fall and Winter terms. Students who take advanti.ge of 
this opportunity for early registration thus eliminate the ne ed for 
September counselling and registration. 
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Il. Admission Requirements 


ADMISSION FROM ONTARIO LEVEL 5 


Admission to programs in the Faculty of Arts is subject to the 
general admission requirement of the University, that is, 
satisfactory completion of a full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School. General admission 
requirements, including admission of non-secondary school 
graduates, are more fully described on page A-10. 


In addition, many of the Honours and some of the General 
programs require a background of specific subjects in 
Secondary School or Preliminary Year at this University. Any 
such requirements are included with the programs, shown under 
Details of Programs and Courses, page B-8ff. 


By way of explanation for admission requirements, Ontario Level 
5 Mathematics subjects are defined in this calendar as follows: 


Mathematics 1: Functions and Relations; 
Mathematics 2: Calculus; 
Mathematics 3: Algebra. 


ADMISSION FROM ONTARIO LEVEL 4 


The University of Windsor offers a Preliminary Year for students 
who enter the University from Ontario Level 4. The requirements 
for admission into Preliminary Year are stated on page A-10. 


iV. Preliminary Year 


The courses which make up the Preliminary year are given within 
the Faculties of Arts, Social Science and Science and — 
Mathematics. However, completion of the Preliminary Year 
satisfies the admission requirements into all undergraduate 
programs in the Faculties of Arts and of Social Science. Please 
note that there are some variations. Some programs require that 
particular subjects be taken, or that a minimum average be 
attained, by Preliminary Year students. For your convenience, 
the following shows the subjects which should be inciuded in the 
Preliminary Year for admission to the various programs in the 
Faculties of Arts and of Social Science. 


For students doing the Preliminary Year and planning to enter a 
program leading to the B.A. degree, General or Honours, or to the 
B.S.W. degree in the School of Social Work, the following is the 
basic structure of Preliminary Year. 


1. Two courses from English 100-Series or two options from the 
Faculty of Arts. 


2. Two elementary or intermediate language courses, or two first 
level language courses if student has Ontario Level 5 
equivalent. 


3. Two of: Chemistry 59-010, Physics 64-010, Biology 55-100 
55-101, Geology 61-110, 61-111, Geography 42-100, 42-101, 
Physics 64-100, Mathematics 62-010, 62-020, 62-030, 62- 
159/199. 


4. Six options. 


The above includes a wide choice of options. Some of the under- 
graduate programs require.a previous background in specific 
subjects and, in such cases, these should be chosen as the 
options in Preliminary Year. Thus students should select options 
carefully with their future program in mind. Where specific 
subjects are required, these are shown in Details of Programs 
and Courses, see page B-8ff. If any doubtexists, students should — 
not hesitate to seek counselling on this matter. 


Student whose native tongue is not English and who stiii have 
difficulty with the English language should register in English 26- 
031 and 26-032. For these students, English 26-031 and 26-032 
satisfy the Preliminary Year English course requirements. 
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V. Degree Programs 


All courses in the Faculty of Arts are one semester in length. Each 
semester includes approximately thirteen weeks of classes. 
During each “regular” academic year (September to April), the 
first semester runs from mid-September to mid-December; the 
second semester, from mid-January to mid-April. 


In addition, many courses are offered in the six-week 
Intersession period from early May to mid-June; and in the six- 
week Summer Session from early July to mid-August. 


Undergraduate courses at the University of Windsor are 
numbered in the range of 001 to 499. Numbers in the range 001 to 
099 are ordinarily reserved for courses of the Preliminary Year or 
those covering material required as preparation for university 
level work. Numbers in the range 100 to 199 are ordinarily used 
tor the introductory courses in most disciplines. The significance 
of other course numbers differs somewhat from Department to 
Department. 


A. BACHELOR OF ARTS — GENERAL PROGRAM 


The General Program leading to the B.A. degree requires the 
completion of a minimum of thirty courses beyond the Ontario 
Level 5 or the Preliminary Year at the University of Windsor. The 
General programs provide a broad background of liberal educa- 
tion and require at the same time a moderate concentration ina 
major field of the student's choice. 


Requirements for General B.A. Degree 


(a) A student will qualify for the general B.A. degree by passing 
thirty courses with an overall average of C or better. 


(b) Major requirements: 

Students in the General program may extend their studies over a 
broad range of subjects. However, at jeast ten and not more than 
sixteen courses must be chosen from one subject, which 
constitutes the major field. Each Department or School offering a 
major has indicated how many, and which, courses students in 
that major field must take to fulfill their major requirements. In 
some cases, the choice within the field is left open. Normally, two 
courses from the major field should be included among the first 
ten courses taken. For major requirements by Departments/ 
Schools, see Departmental/Schooi information under Details of 
Programs and Courses on page B-8 ff. 


(c) Other requirements: 

At least six courses must be chosen as follows: 

(i) two from the Faculty of Social Science; 

(ii) two from the Languages OR the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics. Students majoring in Languages may take 
these required courses from the Faculty of Arts (non- 
language courses) OR the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics; 

(ili) two additional as in (i) or (ii). 

Students usually satisfy most or all of these requirements in 
the first year. 


(d) Options: 

Options are courses in subjects other than the major subject. See 
Option Chart, page 8-7. Options allow for a certain measure of 
flexibility and individuality within each program of study. 
Students should choose their options carefully, especially 
bearing in mind their major study interests and career 
aspirations. 
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No more than four courses from the Schools of Social! Work and 
Nursing or from outside the Faculties of Arts, Social Science or 
Science and Mathematics may be counted toward a B.A. degree. 


(s) Special Notes: 
Of the total of thirty courses, at least sixteen must be at the 200 
level or higher 


2. No courses numbered below 100 may be counted among 
those required for the degree except beginning language 
courses. In order to receive a degree from the University of 
Windsor, a minimum of ten courses numbered 200 or higher, 
and including at least four courses in the major field, must be 
taken at the University of Windsor. These regulations apply to 
students transferring from another university to the Uni- 
versity of Windsor, as well as to students transferring from 
this University to another 


3. Students wishing to transfer from another program within the 
University of Windsor will be evaluated on an individual basis 
Students must be registered in the appropriate degree 
program for at least two consecutive academic semesters 
(Intersession and Summer Session equal one semester) 
immediately prior to receipt of the degree 


4. Uniess a particular program specifies otherwise, a student 
who wishes to take more than ten courses during the regular 
year (September to April), five courses a semester, must 
receive written permission of the Dean. 


5, No more than four courses may be taken during | ntersession; 
no more than four courses may be taken during Sufnmer 
Session. 


6. Overload Courses and Extra Course Fee 
Any General B.A. student wishing to elect more than five 
courses tn any one semester of the regular year (September to 
April) shall require written permission of the Dean and shall be 
assessed the appropriate fee. This regulation does not apply 
to students in the Bachelor of Musical Arts (B.M.A.) program, 
where in two semesters students may be allowed to take six 
courses as part of the regular work load, 


(t) Standing Required: 

Progress toward the General B.A. degree is related to the number 
of courses successfully completed rather than to year-by-year 
promotion. At the conclusion of each academic session at which 
a student has taken courses, the student’s program will be 
reviewed, The cumulative overall average and the average in the 
major subject will be calculated 


1. Standing Required for Continuation in the General Program: 
At the discretion of the Dean, any student's case may be 
referred to the Academic Standing Committee of the Faculty 
for review at the conclusion of any session. In the following 
cases, review and recommendation by the Committee are 
required. 

Case (1) 
If the final grade is F or F- in more than § courses in the first 15 
attempts, the Committee will normally require the student to 
withdraw from the Faculty for one year. (Such a student must 
apply for readmission through the Admissions Office. Reduction 
of the required withdrawal period may be made only with the 
written permission of the Dean). 


Case (2) 
If the cumulative average is lower than C or 


Case (3) 

If the major average is lower than C the Committee will normally 
allow the student to continue on probation. If probation is 
allowed it is a reminder to the student that the standing required 
for graduation (a cumulative average of C, anda major of C) is not 
being maintained and that graduation may consequently be in 
jeopardy. 

A student who has been placed on probation will remain in that 
status until such deficiencies are removed. If the student's 
deficiencies are not removed within one year, the Academic 
Standing Committee may require the student to withdraw trom 
the Faculty for one year. After this period the student may apply 
for readmission through the University Admissions Office. 


2. Standing Required for Graduation from the Generali Program: 
In order to graduate from the General program, a student must 
have obtained 
(i) an average of C or higher in alt of the courses attemp- 
ted in the major subject (including any F grades), OR a 
grade of C or higher in at least ten courses successfully 
completed in the major field; AND 

(ii) an overall average of C in all the courses success- 
fully completed in the program. 


3. Major and Cumulative Averages: 

The marks obtained in ail courses taken are used to calculate 
averages in General and Honours programs. Similarly, all 
marks obtained in courses in the major area of study are used 
to calculate major averages. For purposes of upgrading a 
major or cumulative average in a General or Honours program 
a student may repeat courses only once. The original grade 
obtained will remain on the student's transcript, but the 
second grade will be used to calculate the cumulative and 
major averages. 


B. BACHELOR OF ARTS — HONOURS PROGRAM 


The Honours program is designed to. emphasize a liberal 
education, and includes a greater concentration and demands a 
higher level of achievement than the General program. 


Requirements for Honours B.A. Degree 


(a) A student will qualify for the Honours B.A. degree by passing 
forty courses, unless otherwise specified, with an overall average 
of C or better. 


(b) Major Requirements: 

Specific major requirements for Honours programs vary 
depending upon the field of concentration. Individual programs, 
which may provide for specialization in a single subject or in a 
combination of related subjects, are outlined under Details of 
Programs and Courses. See pp. B-8 ff. 


(c) Other Requirements: 
1. At least six courses must be chosen as follows: 

(i) two from the Faculty of Social Science; 

(ii) two from the Languages OR the Faculty of Science 
and Mathematics. Students majoring in Languages may 
take these required courses from the Faculty of Arts 
(non-language courses) OR the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics; 

(iti) two additional as in (i) or (ii). 

Students usually satisfy most or all of these require- 
ments in the first year. 
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(d) Options: 

Options are courses in subjects other than the major subject. See 
Option Chart, p. B-7. Options allow for a certain measure of 
flexibility and individuality within each program of study. 
Students should choose their options carefully, especially 
bearing in mind their major study interests and career 
aspirations. 


No more than four courses from the Schools of Social Work and 
Nursing or from outside the Faculties of Arts, Social Science or 
Science and Mathematics may be counted toward an Honours 
B.A. degree. 


(e) Special Notes: 
1. Of the total forty courses, at least twenty-six must be at the 200 
level or higher. 


2. No courses numbered below 100 may be counted among 
those required for the degree except beginning language 
courses. In order to receive a degree from the University of 
Windsor a minimum of ten courses numbered 200 or higher, 
and including at least eight courses in the major field(s), 
must be taken at the University of Windsor. These regulations 
apply to students transferring from another university to the 
University of Windsor, as well as to students transferring from 
this University to another. 


3. Students wishing to transfer from another program within the 
University of Windsor wili be evaluated on an individual basis. 
Students must be registered in the appropriate degree 
program for at least two consecutive academic semesters 
Intersession and Summer Session equal one semester) 
immediately prior to receipt of the degree. 


4. Unless a particular program specifies otherwise, a student 
who wishes to take more than ten courses during the regular 
year (September to April), five courses a semester, must 
receive written permission of the Dean. 


5. No more than four-courses may be taken during Intersession; 
no more than four courses may be taken during Summer 
Session. 


6. Overload Courses and Extra Course Fee: 

Any Honours B.A. student wishing to elect more than five 
courses in any one semester of the regular year (September to 
April) shall require written permission of the Dean and shall be 
assessed the appropriate fee. This regulation does not apply 
to students in the Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree in Acting, 
Music Theatre or. Visual Arts, or the Honours Bachelor of 
Music Programs, where in certain semesters students are 
required to take more than five courses as part of their regular 
work load. 


(f) Standing Required for Continuation in the Honours 
Program: 

The minimum requirements for continuation in an Honours 

program is a cumulative average of C in all courses taken, anda 

cumulative average of B in the field of specialization. 


At the conclusion of each academic session (regular September 
to April session, Intersession, Summer Session) at which a 
student has taken courses, the student's program will be 
reviewed and the cumulative average calculated. At the 
discretion of the Dean, any student's case may be referred to the 
Academic Standing Committee of the Faculty for review. The 
committee may: 

1. recommend that such students transfer to the General 

program; 


2. permit them to continue in the Honours program on 
probation; 


3. require withdrawal from the Faculty. 
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C. OTHER DEGREE PROGRAMS 


In addition to the Bachelor of Arts degree, several other degrees 
are offered through the Schools within the Faculty. Specific 
requirements for these degrees vary somewhat from those for the 
Bachelor of Arts, and students should consult the degree 
programs listed in the Schoo! offerings. The degrees offered are 
as follows: 


(a) Bachelor of Musical Arts 
General program offered through the School of Music (see p. B- 
39). 


(b) Bachelor of Music 

Honours program with majors in History and Literature, School 
Music, Performance, or Individualized Areas of Specialization 
(see p. B-39). 


(c) Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Honours program in Acting or Scenic Design offered through the 
School of Dramatic Art (see p. B-23). 


Honours program in Visual Arts offered through the School of 
Visual Arts (see p. B-56). 


Combined Honours program in Music Theatre offered through 
the Schools of Dramatic Art and Music (see p. B-23 or B-40). 


D. ADDITIONAL DEGREES 


After completion of one degree, students who wish to pursue an 
additional degree must be registered in the appropriate degree 
program for at least two consecutive academic semesters (Inter- 
session and Summer Session equal one semester). 


Students seeking an additional Genera! degree must complete a 
minimum of ten senior level courses at the University of Windsor, 
with at least four in the major field, as counselled by the major 
Department or School. 


Students seeking an additional Honours degree must complete a 
minimum of ten senior level courses at the University of Windsor, 
with at least eight i the major field(s) as counselled by the major 
Department(s) or School(s). 


VI. Interdisciplinary Programs 


The Faculty of Arts offers several interdisciplinary Programs. 
Details of these are listed on pp. B-60 ff. The Interdisciplinary 
Programs include the following: 

Asian Studies 

Comparative Literature 

Latin American Studies 

Linguistics 

Social! Action 


Vil. Certificate in Religious Studies 


A twelve course program in Religious Studies. For details, see 
page B-50. 


Vill. Pre-Teaching Program 


Ontario Teache. s Certificate: General program students who 
contemplate registering in the Faculty of Education at the 
University of Windsor, or in a comparable institution, with the 
intention of teaching in the primary-junior (grades K to 6 
inciusive) areas are advised to consider taking ten courses in a 
subject taught in the elementary schools. 
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Those intending to teach in the junior-intermediate (grades 4 to 
10 inclusive) or the intermediate-senior (grades 7 to 13 inclusive) 
areas should take a minimum of a ten-course major and a six- 
course minor in teachable Secondary School subjects. 


Honours Specialist Qualification: By the proper choice of 
subjects, students completing certain Honours programs with a 
B average may qualify tor admission to courses leading to the 
Honours Specialist Qualifications at the Faculty of Education at 
this University, or other Ontario Faculties or Colleges of 
Education. In order to acquire such qualification, a minimum of 
two years’ successful teaching experience is necessary following 
the granting of the Ontario Teacher's Certificate. 

Counselling is available at the Faculty of Education. 


Letters of Permission 

Students wishing to take one or more courses of their program at 
another university are advised to request a Letter of Permission 
to do so, from the University of Windsor. Only in this way can the 
student be assured in advance that the courses, if successfully 
completed, will be credited to his or her program here. 


Application forms tor Letters of Permission may be obtained 
from the Office of the Dean of Arts. Approval shall be at the 
discretion of the Dean, who shall base a decision on the 
applicant’s overall academic record, the appropriateness of the 
particular course to the applicani’s prograin at the University of 
Windsor, and on any other factors deemed relevant. 


Following approval of the application, the Dean shall authorize 
the Registrar to issue a Letter of Permission to the applicant and 
to the university concerned. An official transcript must be 
submitted by the student to the Office of the Registrar for any 
course attempted on a Letter of Permission. Only credit for the 
course is transferred, not the grade. 


SESSIONS 


The time required to complete programs can vary according to 
the student's choice. If courses are taken exclusively in the 
regular academic year (two semesters beginning in September 
and January), the norma! time requirement in the General 
program is three years; in the Honours program, four years. 


Students wishing to accelerate their programs may reduce the 
total time requiremeni considerably. The University of Windsor 
offers a Spring-Summer term, composed of Intersession (mid- 
May to the end of June), and Summer Session (first of July to 
mid-August). It is possible to take eight courses during the 
Spring-Summer term, four in each session, and consequently to 
complete a General program in two calendar years. By similar 
planning, a student can reduce the time required to complete an 
Honours program. 


On the other hand, programs may be spread over a longer period 
by students who prefer part time studies. In all cases, advice and 
counselling are readily available from the Departments, or from 
the Office of the Dean of Arts. : 

The Faculty of Arts also conducts certain courses under a 
European Summer Program, details of which can be had from the 
Office of the Dean. 


COURSE CONTENT 


The content of courses offered, and the number of instructional 
hours per week in each, are shown by Departments. Registration 
in any regular day course or program must be done through the 
Registrar's Office, where time schedules are aiso available. The 
University does not attempt to impose uniformity in methods of 
course presentation. These, therefore, vary according to the 
nature and level of the course content. Someciasses are devoted 
entirely to lectures by the instructor, or lectures combined with 
classroom discussion. In some cases, a portion of the weekly 
classroom hours is devoted to small-group (tutorial) instruction. 
Some courses are presented partly or entirely in the form of 
seminars. In all cases, the nature of the instructional methods to 
be used is explained to students early in the course. 


EXAMINATIONS AND GRADING 


Grades assigned in all General and Honours prograrns, and their 
significance, are as follows: 
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Courses in which an F or F- grade is received will be recorded on 
the student's transcript but will carry no credit toward a degree. A 
grade of “IP” is recorded at the end of the first semester of a two- 
semester course. With the approval of ihe Department Head the 
instructor in any course may, subject to Senate regulations on 
Examination Procedures, grant a grade of Incomplete. 


An “incomplete Grade” must be changed toa letter grade no later 
than six weeks after the last date of the examination period. 
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An Incompiete grade may be assigned to a student who so 

requests and at the discretion of the Instructor and Department 

Head. Such a grade will be grantedtoa student who has not been 

able to complete all course requirements by the date of the final 

evaluations. The “Incomplete Grade” could be used in situations 

such as: 

i) the missing of an examination or test for a valid reason, 

ii) the faiiure to complete required projects or assignments in the 
allotted time due to circumstances beyond the student's 
control. 


The average of a student who receives an “Imcomplete Grade” 
will not be calculated until the final mark is assigned. 


Aegrotat standing applies in cases of illness or bereavement or 
other grave reasons prior to or during an examination. Appeal 
procedures are provided in any case where students feel their 
final grade does not correctly reflect achievement. 


Under University reguiations, the procedures followed by the 
instructor in arriving at final grades are permitted to vary from 
course to course. The procedure in any course is as recom- 
mended by the insiructor and the Department involved, and 
approved by the Faculty. Normally a combination of tests and 
other assignments is used. In all cases, some form of final 
evaluation procedure is required, which may, but need not, 
include a formal comprehensive examination. The University 
requires, however, that in each course, the nature of the 
evaluation procedures to be used in that course, and the nature 
and dates of required assignmenis must be explained to the 
students early in the course. 


Attention is directed to the University-wide regulations per- 
taining to examinations, grades and appeals on page A-15 ff. 


: OPTION CHART 


Faculty of Arts 
ARTS 


Faculty of Arts 
LANGUAGES 


Asian Studies “Asian Studies 


Classical Studies French 
Comparative Literature **German 
Dramatic Art Greek 
English Italian 
Linguistics Latin 
Music Polish 
Philosophy Portuguese 
Religious Studies Russian 
Speech Spanish 
Visual Arts Ukrainian 


Faculty of Faculty of 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 

Anthropology . Biology 
Communication Studies Botany 
Economics Chemistry 
Geography Computer Science 
History **** Geography 
Home Economics Geology 

*** Philosophy Mathematics 
Political Science Microbiology 
Psychology Nursing 
Social Work Physics 
Sociology Zoology 


*Only Asian Studies 10-121, 10-122, 10-132, 10-133, 10-171, 10-172, 10-220, 10-221, 10-232, 10-233, 10-271, 10-272 will satisfy Languages 


option. 
| **The foltiowing courses will not satisfy Language option: 


German 15-200, 15-201, 15-202, 15-203, 15-204, 15-205; Italian 21-224, 21-225, 
21-271, 21-272; Russian 17-348, 17-349, 17-370, 17-371; Scandinavian 19-218, 
19-228, 19-238, 19-248; Slavic 18-250, 18-251; Spanish 23-411, 23-217, 23-218; 


Ukrainian 20-240, 20-241. 


***Only Philosophy 34-222. 34-223, 34-229, 34-230, 34-231, 34-232 will satisfy Social Science option. 
—“***Only Geography 42-100, 42-101, 42-220, 42-221 will satisfy Science and Mathematics option. 
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‘DROPPING COURSES 


Final dates for dropping courses are shown below. To drop a 
Course, reasons must be presented to the Dean and approval 
received. The date on which the Statement of Registration is 
submitted to the Office of the Dean (signed by the instructor 
whose course is being added or dropped), by the student, is 
considered to be the official date of the course change. 


Approval for withdrawal from courses, after these dates, will not 
normally be granted. Petitions tod rop a course after these dates 
must be addressed to the Academic Standing Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts, Office of the Dean. These may be approved only if 
Some unforeseen situation has arisen since the deadline date. 
The Committee usually will not consider adequate such reasons 
as “failing the course”, “lost interest”, “too much work", or other 
similar reasons. 


Intersession (6-week course) - 3 weeks after classes begin 

Intersession (3-week course) - 10 days after classes begin 

Summer Session (6-week course) - 3 weeks after classes begin 

Summer Session (3-week course) - 10 days after classes begin 

Intersession/Summer Session (8-week course) - 4 weeks after 
classes begin 

Intersession/Summer Session (12-week course) - 6 weeks after 
classes begin 

Regular Year (First Semester) - 5 weeks after classes begin 

Regular Year (Second Semester) - 5 weeks after classes begin 

Two-semester course - 10 weeks after classes begin 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL 
AND MODERN LANGUAGES, 
LITERATURES AND 
CIVILIZATIONS 


(Ext. 401) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Honorary Professor. 


Leddy, John Francis; O.C., M.A. (Sask.), B.Litt. D.Phil. (Oxon.), 
D.Litt (St. Francis Xavier), D. és L. (Laval), D.Lit. (Ottawa), LL.D. 
(Assumption, Hanyang (Korea), Notre Dame (Nelson), Sask., 
Toronto, Western Ontario, W.L.U.), D.C.L. (St. Mary's), F.R. Hist. 
S. — 1970 (President and Vice-Chancellor, 1964-1978). 
(Classical Studies). 


Professors: 


Fantazzi, Charles; A.B., M.A. (Catholic U. of America), Ph.D. 
(Harvard) — 1960. (Head of the Department until July, 1982). 
(Classics and Italian). 


Bertman, Stephen; B.A. (New York), M.A. (Brandeis), Ph.D. 
(Columbia) — 1967, (Classics). 


Speliman, J.W.: B.A. (Northeastern), Ph.D. (London) — 1967. 
(Oriental Studies). 


Wieden, Fritz; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Toronto) — 
1968. (German). 


Bird, Harold W.: B.A. Dipl. Ed., M.A. (Cambridge), M.A. 
(McMaster), Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1969. (Head of the Departmentas 
of July, 1982). (Classics). 


Associate Professors: 


Pazik, Rev. Ronoid Stanly; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto), Certificado (Madrid) — 1955. (Spanish). 


Querbach, Cari W.; B.A., B.D., S.T.M. (Concordia), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan) — 1966. (Classics). 


Taylor, C. Maurice: B.A. (Toronto), S.T.B. (U. of St. Michael's 
College), M.A. (Middlebury College, Mainz), M.A. (Windsor) — 
1966. (German). 


Primorac, Berislav: B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Middlebury), Ph.D. 
(Michigan) — 1968. (Spanish and Italian). 


Sarkar, Kalyan Kumar: B.A., M.A. (Calcutta), Ph.D. (Paris) — 
1970. (Oriental Studies). 


Temelini, Walter J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1970. (Italian). 


Assistant Professors: 


Felver, William E.; A.B., A.M. (Cornell) — 1963. (Classics). 


Adorni, Sergio; Dottore in Scienze Politiche (Siena), M.A. 
(Wisconsin) — 1970. (Italian). 


Majhanovich, Ljubo D.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Illinois) — 
1970. (Slavic Studies). 


Titiev, Janice G.: A.B., M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan) — 1971. (Spanish). 


Wendt-Hildebrandt, Susan; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan) —- 1974. 
(German). 


COURSES AND PROGRAMS 

Classical Civilization* (see p. B-9) 

German Language and Literature (see p. B-12) 
German Civilization* (see p. B-13) 

Greek Language and Literature (see p. B-10) 
Greek and Roman History* (see p. B-10) 
Italian Language and Literature (see p. B-16) 
Italian Civilization” (see p. B-17) 

Japanese Language (see p. B-18) 

Latin American Studies (see p. B-66) 

Latin Language and Literature (see p. B-11) 
Netherlandic Civilization” (see p. B-14) 
Oriental Civilization” (see p. B-17) 

Polish Language and Literature (see p. B-20) 
Portuguese Language and Literature (see p. B-16) 
Russian Language and Literature (see p. B-18) 
Russian Civilization” (see p. B-19) 
Scandinavian Civilization® (see p. B-14) 

Slavic Civilization” (see p. B-20) 

Spanish Language and Literature (see p. B-14) 
Spanish Culture and Civilization” (see p. B-15) 
Ukrainian Language and Literature (see p. B-19) 


Ukrainian Civilization® (see p. B-20) 


“Courses taught in English 


Admission Requirements 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the 
completion of a full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the 
Secondary School or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A-9). 


Ctassical and Modern Languages 


I. CLASSICAL STUDIES 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 
Total courses: thirty. 


Classical Studies: ten to sixteen courses in either Classical 
Civilization, Greek and Roman History, Greek or Latin. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN GREEK 
Total courses: thirty. 
Greek: ten to sixteen courses. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN LATIN 
Total courses: thirty. 
Latin: ten to sixteen courses. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 
(Greek or Latin option) 


Total courses: forty. 

Classical Civilization: ten courses. 

Greek or Latin: six courses. 

Classical Studies: four to six additional courses. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Total courses: forty. 


Classical Studies: a minimum of sixteen courses chosen from 
Classical Civilizatisn, Greek and Roman History, Greek and/or 
Latin; two courses in Greek and Roman History are compulsory. 


or 

Greek: sixteen courses. 

aon 

Latin: sixteen Courses. 

Other subject: as prescribed by that Department or School. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from Arts (non-language) or Science 
and Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 
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Classical and Modern Languages 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS: 


Classical Civilizatién, Greek, or Latin may be combined with any 
program offered in the Department of Classical and Modern 
Languages, Literatures, and Civilizations, the Faculty of Arts, or 
the Faculty of Social Science with the approval of the 
cooperating departments. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


Classical Civilization courses are designed for students who are 
interested in the history and culture of the ancient classical 
world. All readings are in English and may serve as an important 
background for various courses in classical and other literatures. 


11-100. Gods and Heroes of the Greeks 

An introduction to the myths and legends of ancient Greece: the 
lives and loves of the gods and goddesses, Jason and the Golden 
Fleece, the labours of Hercules, Helen of Troy, the adventures of 
Ulysses. 


11-105. Land of the Pharaohs 

An introduction to the civilization of ancient Egypt. Topics will 
include Egyptian tombs and their treasures, hieroglyphic writing, 
the mystery of the pyramids, mummification and religious 
beliefs, and famous personalities from the Egyptian past. 


11-110. Daily Life in Ancient Greece 
The everyday life of the Greeks: their food, dress, housing, family 
life, education, business and entertainment. 


11-111. Daily Lite in Ancient Rome 
The everyday life of the Romans: their food, dress, housing, 
family life, education, business and entertainment. 


11-120. The Romance of Words 

A study of the Greek and Latin roots of English vocabulary, 
families of words and development of meaning. Attention will 
also be given to medical, iegal and scientific terminology. 


11-210. Socrates 

The life and times of one of the most fascinating and enigmatic 
personalities of Western History, studied through the writings of 
his disciples, and his detractors. Students will discuss the 
modern relevance of issues raised by Socrates’ questioning 
Spirit. 

11-211. Heracles 

An exploration of ancient Greek views of man’s nature, purpose, 
and place in the universe, using as a symbol the com plex figure of 
Heracles: savior and sufferer, civilizer and brute, man and god. 
Fundamental issues to be covered include fate vs. free will, the 
divine vs. the human, reason vs. emotion, and the ambiguities 
inherent in heroism. The modern relevance of these issues will be 
stressed. 


11-217. Sexism and Sexuality in the Ancient Worid 
Introduction to the sexual attitudes and practices of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans as reflected in their myths, poetry, drama, 
art and social institutions. Lectures, discussions and audio- 
visual presentations on such topics as sexual biases, the status of 
women, the double standard, sexual taboos, romantic love, 
marriage, prostitution and homosexuality. ' 

11-218. Epic Poems of Greece and Rome 

The cruelty of war, man’s search for release, the burden of 
greatness and other themes of the epics of Homer and Virgil will 
be treated in this course. 
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11-219. Bullders of Civilization: Mediterranean 

Focusing upon the civilizations of the ancient Mediterranean 
world (Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Greek and Roman), the course 
will examine how the value-systems of these cultures were 
shaped by their physical environment, and how the physical 
environment was re-shaped by ancient man to meet his human 
needs. Special attention will be given to the role and 
responsibility of the engineer in ancient times and to the great 
monuments created by past civilizations. 


11-225. Greek Art and Archeology 

A study of the artistic masterpieces and monuments of ancient 
Greece. Topics will include the search for Troy, the spirit of 
Greek sculpture, and Athens in the Golden Age. Presented with 
colour slides. 


11-226. Roman Art and Archeology 

A study of the artistic masterpieces and monuments of ancient 
Rome. Topics will include the tombs of the Etruscans. the 
treasures of Pompeii, and Rome in the days of the Caesars. 
Presented with colour slides. 


11-310. Greek Religion and Mythology 

An audio-visual tour of the temples and sanctuaries of ancient 
Greece, with lectures and discussions on the origin, myths, 
rituals, functions and special appeal of each of the major gods 
and goddesses. 


11-320. The Classical Tradition 

A study of the concept of classicism through the ages and the 
evolution of various genres, especially pastoral and love lyric, 
from Greek origins to the troubadours and early Renaissance. 


11-321. Myth and Literature 
The uses and development of myth, particularly that of Orpheus 
and Hercules, from ancient to contemporary literature. 


11-335. Ancient Mediterranean Art ! 

A study of artistic creativity in the ancient Mediterranean world. 
Explorations into the arts and ideals of such people as the 
Egyptians, the Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Romans. 


11-336. Ancient Mediterranean Art I! 

A further study of artistic creativity in the ancient Mediterranean 
world. Explorations into the arts and ideals of such people as the 
Egyptians, the Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Romans. 


11-460. Directed Readings in Classical Civilization | 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to expiore a 
special area of interest with the aid ofa faculty advisor. (Hours by 
arrangement). ; 


11-461. Directed Readings in Classical Civilization I! 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore further 
a special area of interest with the aid ofa faculty advisor. (Hours 
by arrangement). 


In addition tothe Classical Civilization courses listed above, the 
following courses offered by the Department of Philosophy will 
be accepted towards the B.A. degree in Classical Civilization in 
lieu of a course in Classical Studies. 


Philosophy 34-215 and 34-216 (Greek Philosophy) 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


12-211. History of Ancient Greece 

The formation of the polis and its golden age. Selected problems 
in the evolution of the polis including economic, social and 
cultural institutions, with emphasis on Athens and Sparta. (This 
course is taught by the Department of History as 43-281). 


12-212. Hellenistic Greece 

The post-classical period, the decline of the polis, the rise of 
Macedon and Alexander the Great, to the age of the Diadochoi. 
(This course is taught by the Department of History as 43-282). 


12-231. Roman History of the Republican Period 

A study of Roman civilization from its early foundations to the 
destruction of Carthage in 146 B.C. The social and political 
problems of the Romans will be examined in comparison with 
those of modern times. This course is also available as History 
43-283. 


12-232. Roman History of the Republican Period 

A study of Roman history and institutions from the destruction of 
Carthage to the death of Caesar and the collapse of the Republic. 
This course is also available as History 43-284. 


12-235. Roman History of the Imperial Period 

An expioration of the personalities of the first twelve emperors 
and the social, political and economic situation of the Roman 
Empire during their reigns. This course is also available as 
History 43-285. 


12-236. Roman History of the Imperial Period 

An exploration of the social, political, economic and religious 
aspects of the Roman Empire from the reign of Trajan.to that of 
Constantine the Great. This course is also available as History 
43-286. 


12-321. The Age of Augustus 

An intensive social, political and cultural study of the transitional 
period of Roman history when the Republic collapsed and a new 
imperial system emerged. 


12-325. The Fall of the Roman Empire in the West 

An investigation of the political, military, social and economic 
causes of the decline and ultimate collapse of Roman power in 
the West. 


12-460. Directed Readings in Greek and Roman History | 
Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
special area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. (Hours by 
arrangement). 


12-461. Directed Readings in Greek and Roman History !! 
Designed for the advanced student who wishes to expiore further 
a special area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. I cies 
by arrangement). 


GREEK LANGUAGE 


13-100. introduction to Classical Greek | 
Designed to equip the beginner with the basic skills needed for 
reading Classical Greek literature. 


13-101. Introduction to Classical Greek I! 
_Designed to equip the beginner with the basic skills needed for 
reading classical Greek literature (Prerequisite: 13-100). 


13-110. Introduction to New Testament Greek | 

Designed for the student who desires to attain a reading 
knowledge of New Testament Greek by the most direct route 
possible. Study of forms, syntax and basic vocabulary; selected 
readings in the New Testament. No previous tanguage study 
required. 


13-111. Introduction to New Testament Greek I! 

Designed for the student who desires to attain a reading know- 
ledge of New Testament Greek by the most direct route possible. 
Study of forms, syntax, and basic vocabulary; selected reading in 
the New Testament. (Prerequisite: 13-110). 

13-201. Advanced Classical Greek | 

Review of vocabulary and grammar. Readings from classicai 
prose and poetry. 

13-202. Advanced Classical Greek 1 

Review of vocabulary and grammar. Readings from classical 
prose and poetry. (Prerequisite: 13-201), 

13-210. Advanced New Testament ! 

Intensive and extensive reading of selected portions of the Greek 
New Testament. Review of forms, syntax, and basic vocabulary. 


Classical and Modern Languages 


13-211. Advanced New Testament I! 

intensive reading of selected portions of the Greek New 
Testament. Review of forms, syntax and basic vocabulary. 
(Prerequisite: 13-210). 


GREEK LITERATURE 


13-225. The lilad 

Selected books of the /liad. Artistic design of the poem. Study of 
the epic dialect and epic conventions. The civilization of the 
Homeric Age. © 


13-226. The Odyssey 
Selected books of the Odyssey. Artistic design of the poem. 
Social structure of the world of Odysseus. 


13-311. Herodotus and Thucydides 
Readings of selected books of each author. Lectures on the 
historical background. 


13-312. Xenophon and Polybius 
Readings of selected books of each author. Lectures on the 
historical background. 


13-313. Greek Tragedy 
Representative plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles and/or Euripides. 
Studies in the origin, character and development of Greek drama. 


13-314. Greek Comedy 
Representative plays of Aristophanes and Menander. 
Conventions of the comic theatre. 


13-411. Plato 
Reading of selected works, with linguistic and philosophical 
analysis. 


13-413. Greek Lyric Poetry 
Selected readings from earty lyric, Pindar and the elegiac poets. 


13-414. Hellenistic Poetry 
Selected readings from Theocritus, Callimachus and other 
Hellenistic poets. 


13-460. Directed Readings in Greek Literature | 
Designed for the student who wishes to explore a special area of 
interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. (Hours by arrangement). 


13-461. Directed Readings in Greek Literature I! 

Designed for the student who wishes to explore further a special 
area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. (Hours by 
arrangement). 


LATIN LANGUAGE 


14-100. Introductory Latin | 

Designed for the student with little or no background in Latin. 
Emphasis on attainment of reading skills prerequisite for Latin 
courses numbered in the 200’s and above and for practical use In 
theology, philosophy, medieval studies, linguistics, and 
comparative literature. 


14-101. Introductory Latin Il 

Emphasis on attainment of reading skills prerequisite for Latin 
courses numbered in the 200’s and above and for practical use in 
theology, philosophy, medieval studies, linguistics, and 
comparative literature. (Prerequisite: 14-100 or Departmental 
authorization). 

14-200. Advanced Latin |* 

Designed for students who have previously studied Latin at 
school or Latin 100. Review of forms, syntax and grammar. 
Selected passages from the works of Latin authors will be read. 
14-201. Advanced Latin 1! 

Review of forms, syntax and grammar. Selected passages from 
the works of Latin authors. (Prerequisite: 14-200 or Departmental 
authorization). 
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LATIN LITERATURE 


44-101 or 14-201 or the equivalent Is the only prerequisite for the 
following courses whether numbered in the 200’s or 300’s. 


14-211. Catullus 
Selected poems of Catullus. Linguistic and literary analysis. 


14-212. Horace’s Odes 
Selected Odes of Horace. Linguistic and literary analysis. 


14-213. Medieval Latin | 

An exploration of the poetical, spiritual, philosophical and 
historical writings of the Middle Ages. This course is exempt from 
the normal prerequisites and may be taken by anyone who has 
completed Grade 12 Latin. 


14-214. Medieval Latin il 

A further exploration of the poetical, spiritual, phitosophical and 
historical writings of the Middle Ages. This course is exempt from 
the normal prerequisites and may be taken by anyone who has 
completed Grade 12 Latin. 


14-215. Virgil's Aeneid | 
Selected readings from books 1-6, Artistic design of the poem; 
study of epic conventions and diction; metrical analysis. 


14-216. Virgll’s Aeneid Il 
Selected readings from books 7-12. 


14-310. Horace's Satires and Epistles : 
investigation of the origins of the Roman genre of satire} 
intensive reading of Horace'’s Satires and Epistles. 


14-311. Juvenal and Persius 
Intensive reading of selected satires of Juvenal and Persius. 


14-312. Roman Comedy 
Representative plays by Plautus and Terence. Origins and 
conventions of the ancient theatre. 


14-314. Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
Selected readings; study of the poetic treatment of myth. 


14-315. Ovid's Love Poetry 
Selected readings; studies in the sophisticated eroticism of the 
Ars Amatofia. 


14-316. Cicero’s Speeches 
Study of the language style and structure of selected orations. 


14-318. Selections from Latin Literature | 

A detailed study of works by major Latin authors selected in 
accordance with the preferences of the students. Choice of 
group and/or independent work. 


14-319. Selections from Latin Literature I! 

A further study of works by major Latin authors selected in 
accordance with the preferences of the student. Choice of group 
and/or independent work. 


At least one course numbered in the 200’s or 300’s is prerequisite 
for selection of a course numbered In the 400’s. 


14-410. Roman Historians 
Readings selected from Livy and Tacitus. Research in various 
problems in Roman history. 


14-411. Roman Biographers 
Readings selected from Nepos, Sallust and Suetonius. 


14-420. Virgil's Bucolics and Georgics 

Carefui comparison of Virgil's poems with their Greek models. 
Virgilian poetic technique. The develogment of pastoral poetry in 
the vernacular languages and the ubiquitous influence of the 
Bucolics. 


14-421. Roman Elegiac Poetry 
Readings in Propertius, Tibullus and Ovid. Development of 
elegiac poetry in Rome. | 
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14-460. Directed Readings in Latin Literature | 
Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
special area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. 


14-461, Directed Readings In Latin Literature Il 
Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore further 
a special area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. 


14-463. Advanced Latin Prose Composition 
Techniques of writing longer passages of continuous prose. 


Il. GERMANIC STUDIES 


GERMAN 


Students must seek approval of their academic work from the 
Department counsellors. The Department reserves the right to 
limit enrollment in certain courses. 

Oniy courses numbered 200 or higher may count toward a ten 
course major in German. Courses numbered below 200 may 
count only if the student elects twelve to sixteen courses in 
German. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN GERMAN 

Total courses: thirty. 

German: ten to fourteen courses, including the following: 15-212, 
15-213, 15-220, 15-221 (or 15-226 and 15-227), and six courses at 
the 300 or 400 level. 

Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty oi 
Arts (non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: ‘additional courses to a total of thirty 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN GERMAN 

Total courses: forty 

German: At least eighteen courses; including 15-212, 15-213, 15- 
220, 15-221 (or 15-226 and 15-227), and any fourteen courses at 
the 300 or 400 level. 

Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Total courses: forty. 

German: At least sixteen courses, including 15-212, 15-213, 15- 
220, 15-221 (or 15-226 and 15-227), and any twelve courses at the 
300 or 400 level. 

Other subject: as prescribed by that Department or School. 
Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from the Faculty of Arts 
(non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; two 
from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Germanic Studies may be combined with any program offeredin 
the Department of Classical and Modern Languages, Literatures, 
and Civilizations, the Faculty of Arts, or the Faculty of Social 
Science with the approval of the cqoperating Departments. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. Not 
all courses or programs are offered every semester. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE 


15-100. The First Course in German, Part | 

Provides a co-ordinated approach to the basic language skills of 
listening, speaking, reading and writing. Its aim is to develop a 
flexible command of the language through classroom 
instruction, and intensive laboratory practice. No previous study 
of German is required. (4 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


15-101. The First Course in German, Part I! 

Extends the co-ordinated approach to the basic language skills 
beyond ihe level of German 100 through classroom instruction 
and intensive laboratory practice. (Prerequisite: 15-100 or the 
permission of the Department). (4 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 

15-150. The Second Course in German, Part | ' 

A comprehensive review and reinforcement of the major aspects 
of German grammar and usage. (Prerequisite: 15-101 or the 
permission of the Department). (3 lectures, 2 jaboratory hours a 
week). 


15-151. The Second Course in German, Part I! 

Continued review and reinforcement of grammar with particular 
emphasis on vocabulary building through the study of 
contemporary texts. (Prerequisite: 15-150, or equivalent, or 
permission of the Department).(3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


15-220. German Language Practice ! 

Intended for students with a good knowledge of German 
grammar. Stresses the development of a flexible command of 
written and spoken German through the discussion of selected 
texts about contemporary German-speaking countries. 
(Prerequisite: 15-151 or Ontario Level 5 German, or permission of 
the Department). 


15-221. German Language Practice II 
Continued development of written and spoken German and the 
Study of selected grammar problems. (Prerequisite: 15-220). 


15-226. German Language Practice In Europe ! 
To be given in Europe only. Intensive language practice in a 
German-speaking envifonment. 


15-227. German Language Practice In Europe It 
To be given in Europe only. An extension of 15-226. 


15-320. German Language Practice It! 

Systematic practice of written and spoken German; stylistic 
analysis of literary texts and newspaper articles; study of the 
more complicated aspects of grammar and syntax. (Prerequisite: 
15-221, or permission of the Department). 


15-321. German Language Practice iV 
German language practice in special fields, such as the arts or 
business, the topics to be determined by the instructor. 


15-326. Advanced German Conversation In Europe 
To be given in Europe during the summer only. Systematic 
practice of spoken German in a German environment. 


15-327. German Language Practice In Europe tI! 

To be given in Europe during the summer only. Systematic 
practice of writing German, and of translating from English to 
German or German to English, in a German environment. 


15-360. History and Development of the Germanic Languages 
A study of the history and the development of the Germanic 
languages, focusing primarily on English and German. The 
language of instruction is English. 
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15-420. German Language Practice V 
Intensive study of contemporary German language. For 
advanced students only. 


15-421. German Language Practice V! 

Intensive translation exercises. The material to be translated will 
vary with the student’s needs ahd interests and may include 
literary, commercial, technical, and journalistic topics. For 
advanced students only. 


15-426. German Language Practice In Europe IV 
To be given in Europe only. Advanced German language practice 
in special fields in a modern German-speaking environment. 


15-427. German Language Practice in Europe V 

To be given in Europe only. Intensive study of contemporary 
German language usage, including colloquialisms, neologisms, 
and idioms in a German environment. 


GERMAN LITERATURE 

15-204. Major German Writers In English Translation 

15-205. Selected German Works In English Translation 

15-210. Bibliography; Introduction to the Methods and 
Resources of Research 

An introduction to the methods and tools of scholarship with 

particular reference to Germanic Studies. Recommended for 

students intending to major or honour, or to continue in graduate 

work, in Germanic Studies. A non-credit Course, consisting of a 

series of meetings during the first term. 

15-212. introduction to German Literature 

A transitional course shifting emphasis from language as such to 

literature. 15-212, and its sequel 15-213, give a student practice in 

literary interpretation through the reading and discussion of 

selected works of prose, poetry, and drama. 15-220 is strongly 

recommended as a companion course. (Prerequisite: 15-151, or 

Ontario Level § German, or permission of the Department). 

15-213. introduction to German Literature, continued 

A sequel to 15-212, 15-221 is strongly recommended as a com- 

panion course. (Prerequisite: 15-212, or permission of the 

Department). 

15-304. Readings in Mediaeval German Literature. 

(2 hours a week). 

15-314. German Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 

15-315. German Literary Classicism. 

15-324. German Literature 1800-1840. 

15-325. German Literature 1840-1880. 

15-334. German Literature 1880-1920. 

15-335. German Literature 1920-1945. 

15-339. German Poetry | 

A study of German poetry from the early 17th century to the early 

19th century. 

15-344, German Literature since 1945 | 

Focuses on the literature of the immediate post-war period, later 

reflections about the war ahd the Nazi era, and literary 

presentations of divided Germany. 

15-345. German Literature since 1945 I! 

Focuses on the responsibilities and problems of the individual in 

modern society, as reflected in literature. 

15-349. German Poetry I! 

German poetry from the early 19th century to the present day. 

(Prerequisite: 15-339). 

15-390. Special Study Topics in German Literature | 

(2 to 3 hours a week). 
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15-391. Special Study Topics in German Literature I! 
(2 to 3 hours a week). 


15-490. Directed Readings in Germanic Studies | 
(2 to 3 hours a week). 


15-491. Directed Readings in Germanic Studies I! 
(2 to 3 hours a week). 


15-496. Directed Readings | 
A supervised reading and study course, as determined by the 
instructor. (2 hours a week). 


15-497. Directed Readings II 
A supervised reading and study course, as determined by the 
instructor. (2 hours a week). 


Note: Unless otherwise noted in the course outline, all courses in 
the 300 or 400 level will be taught in German. 


GERMAN CIVILIZATION 


15-200. A Survey of the Cultural Traditions of German-Speaking 
Europe to 1800 

Lectures and audiovisual demonstration on the cultural 

developments in German-speaking Europe to the end of the Holy 

Roman Empire. This course is taught in English. (2 hours a 

week). 


15-201. A Survey of the Cultural Traditions of German-Speaking 
Europe since 1800 

Lectures and audiovisual demonstrations on the cultural 

developments in German-speaking Europe during the 

nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This course is taught in 

English. (2 hours a week). 


15-202. Studies in German Civilization | 
An intensive examination of some of the principal achievements 
of German-speaking countries. (2 or 3 hours a week). 


15-203. Studies in German Civilization I 
A study of selected topics in German civilizations not covered by 
German 202. (2 or 3 hours a week). 


15-306. Studies in German Civilization I!) 

To be given in Europe only. Lectures and seminars will con- 
centrate on the contemporary society in German-speaking 
Europe with particular emphasis on political, cultural, social, and 
moral issues. 

15-406. Studies in German Civilization IV 

To be given in Europe only. An intensive on-site series of 
examinations of some of the principal monuments and 
landmarks of the cultural heritage of German-speaking 
countries. 


SUMMER STUDIES IN EUROPE 
Fully accredited courses in German (with numbers ending in6 or 


7) may be offered in Europe during the Intersession or Summer 
School terms. 


NETHERLANDIC 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 
09-258. Netherlandic Civilization | 

An introduction to the cultural achievements of the Netherlands 
and Belgium. This course will be taught in English. (2 hours a 
week). 

09-268. Netherlandic Civilization Il 

A sequel course to Netherlandic Civilization 09-258, taught in 
English. (2 hours a week). 
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SCANDINAVIAN 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 


19-218.A Survey of the Cultural Traditions of Scandinavian 
Europe 

Lectures, seminars, and discussions on the cultural development 

of the Scandinavian countries trom the earliest North Germanic 

roots up to the modern period. This course is taught in English. (2 

hours a week). 


19-228. A Survey of the Cultural Life In the Scandinavian 
Countries in Modern Times 

Lectures, seminars, and discussions of the modern cultural lite in 

the Scandinavian countries. This course is taught in English. (2 

hours a week). 

19-238. North Germanic Literature in Translation 

A study of the Germanic myths and legends in translation. (2 

hours a week). 

19-248. Selected Scandinavian Authors in Translation 

The course will focus on three modern Scandinavian authors. (2 

hours a week). 


il, HISPANIC STUDIES 


NOTE: Prerequisite for al! courses: 23-100/101 or 23-150/151 or 
the equivalent or approval of the Department. 

Only courses numbered 200 or higher may count toward a ten- 
course major in Spanish. Courses numbered below 200 may 
count only if the student elects twelve to sixteen courses in 
Spanish. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN SPANISH 
Total courses: thirty. 


Spanish: ten to sixteen courses in consultation with the 
Department. 

Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN SPANISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


Total courses: forty. 


Spanish: a minimum of twenty courses including at least six 
language courses, beginning with 23-200/201, and at least eight 
literature courses chosen in consultation with the Department. 
Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Total courses: forty. 


Spanish: a minimum of sixteen courses including at least six 
language courses, beginning with 23-200/201, and at least eight 
literature courses chosen in consultation with the Department. 


Other subject: as prescribed by that Department or School. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from Arts (non-language) or Science 
and Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total! of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAM 


Hispanic Studies may be combined with any program offered in 
the Department of Classical and Modern Languages, Literatures, 
and Civilizations, the Faculty of Arts, or the Faculty of Science 
and Mathematics with the approval of the cooperating Depart- 
ments. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwisé indicated. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE 


23-100. Beginning Spanish 

Grammar, translation, dictation, oral practice. (No prerequisite). 
(Laboratory work). (Both 23-100 and 23-101 must be taken to 
compiy with the language requirement). 

23-101. Beginning Spanish 

Grammar, selected readings. (Prerequisite: 23-100). (Laboratory 
work). 


23-150. Intermediate Spanish 
Grammer, conversation. (Prerequisite: Ontario Level 4 Spanish, 
23-100/101 or approval of the Department). (Laboratory work). 


23-151. Intermediate Spanish 

Grammar, selected readings. (Prerequisite: Ontario Level 4 
Spanish, 23-150 or approval of the Department). (Laboratory 
work). 

23-200. Intensive Spanish 

Grammar review, composition. (Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5 
Spanish or 23-151 or approval of the Department). (Laboratory 
work). 

23-201. Intensive Spanish 

Selected readings from Hispanic literatures; practice in writing. 
(Prerequisite: 23-200 or approval of the Department). (Labor- 
atory work). 

23-250. Language | 

Systematic oral practice for developing fluency in speaking 
Spanish. (Laboratory work). 

23-251. Language | 

Systematic ora! practice for developing fluency in speaking 
Spanish. (Laboratory work). 

23-300. Language I! 

For students who have a basic knowledge of Spanish and wish to 
develop proficiency both in spoken and written language. 
23-301. Language II 

For students who have a basic knowledge of Spanish and wish to 
develop proficiency both in spoken and written language. 


23-350. Language III Translation 

Training in translation from Spanish to English and English to 
Spanish. (Prerequisite: 23-200/201 or approval of the Depart- 
ment). 

23-351. Language II! Translation 

Training in translation from Spanish to English and English to 
Spanish. (Prerequisite: 23-200/201 or approval of the Depart- 
ment). i. 

23-410. Composition | 

Form, style, syntax, idiomatic usage. Learning to write themes in 
Spanish as well as experiments in the various modes of writing. 


Classical and Modern Languages 


23-411. Composition !/ 
A study of models of Spanish prose for composition. Written 
themes to practice communication in the Spanish language. 


23-450. History of the Languages of Spain 

Open to students who may have taken Latin 14-200/201 or 14- 
213/214 or Italian 21-201/202 or Spanish 23-200/201 or French 
29-121/122. Given in English. 


23-451. Linguistic Study of Texts 


SPANISH LITERATURE 


23-230. Introduction to Masterworks of Spanish Literature |! 
Highlights from Spanish Peninsular literature through the study 
of the works of the principal Spanish authors 


23-231. Introduction to Masterworks of Spanish Literature I! 
A study of the principal Spanish works from E/ Cid to Lorca and 
Aleixandre. 


23-340. Theatre: From Romanticism to the Present 

The revival of Golden Age themes in the Romantic theatre. The 
study of the realistic and socially conscious playwrights of the 
late nineteenth century as well as the brief revival of poetic 
theatre of the early twentieth century. The theatre since the 
Spanish Civil War. 


23-341. Poetry: From Romanticism to the Generation ot '98 
Astudy of poetry of the nineteenth century from the revival of the 
national past through romantic lyricism to the realistic poets. 


23-345. Prose: The Spanish Novel from “costumbrismo” to 
Realism ‘ 

The rebirth of the novel influenced by the colourful sketches of 

regionalism which led to the formula for realism and social 

criticism as exemplified in the polemic novels of the third quarter 

of the nineteenth century. 


23-346. Prose: The Generation of ’98 

The “Problem of Spain” as exemplified by the intellectualism of 
the Generation of 1898. The search for new values and aesthetics 
characterized by a severe criticism of existing social 
philosophies and institutions. 


23-421. Mediaeval Literature 
The beginnings of Spanish literature: La época primitiva, E! Cid, 
Mester de clerecia, El libro del buen amor. 


23-422. Early Renaissance Literature 
Los cancioneros, El romancero, ef teatro primitivo, La Celestina. 


23-425. Prose of the Golden Age 
A study of major works of Montemayor, Cervantes, Lope, 
Quevedo, 


23-426. Poetry and Theatre of the Golden Age : 
Readings from poetry of Boscan, Garcilaso, Fray Luis de Leon, 
San Juan de la Cruz, Quevedo, Lope and Gongora, and the thea- 
trical works of Lope, Tirso, Alarcon, Moreto and Calderon. 


23-441. Poetry from the Generation of '98 to the Present 

The age of introspection and reaction as exemplified by the poets 
of the Generation of 1898; the influence of Spanish American and 
European models on the mode of poetic expression. The 
Generation of 1927 and “neo-gongorism”; experiments in pure 
poetry; surrealism. 

23-447. Prose: The Contemporary Novel 

The Post-Civil War to the present. Tremendismo as an 
expression of post-war trauma; the novel as a vehicle for social 
criticism; the continuing search for the “new novei”. 


23-465. Special Topics in Hispanic Literature 
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Classical and Modem Languages 


SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


23-240. Modern Short Fiction 

Discussion of stories and short novels by Borges, Cortazar and 
others, with an introduction to basic principles of analysis of 
prose fiction. 

23-241, Modern Theatre 

Discussion of plays.which reflect customs, concerns and social 
problems in Spanish America, with an introduction to basic 
principles of analysis of works written for the theatre 


23-361. Poetry from Modernism to Present 

Survey of trends and major poets from the early modernists 
through Dario to contemporary poets such as Neruda and Paz, 
with an introduction to basic principles of poetry analysis. 
23-362. Twentieth Century Novel 

Discussion of works by major authors such as Carcia Marquez 
and Rulfo, and of the literary trends they represent. 


23-461. Colonial Period 

Survey of works and trends from the discovery and conquest to 
the wars of independence, with attention to historical as well as 
literary value. 


23-462. Romanticism and Realism 

Study of works which reflect the quest for independence and 
national identity as well as literary trends. 

23-466. Special Topics in Spanish American Literature 

Study of a specific author, major work ortheme, such as “Women 
in Spanish American Literature” or “Dictators in the Spanish 
American Novel”. Topics wiil be announced in the previous 
Spring. 


SPANISH CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 

23-220. Builders of Civilization: Latin America 

A survey of the monumental art of ancient Mexico and Peru, the 
cultural values of ihe Aztecs and the Incas, and the impact of the 
Spanish Conquest. 

23-320. Spanish Culture and Civilization 

Study of history, art, customs, music. 

23-322. Spanish American Culture and Civilization 

Study of history, arts, customs, music. 

23-401. Seminar: Latin American Problems 

(Special topics for Latin American Studies to be announced each 
year). (2 hours a week). Although this course is listed in the 
Department of Classical and Modern Languages, Literatures and 
Civilizations, it is an interdisciplinary and interdepartmental 
course, which will be given as a series of serninars organized by 
the several departinents cooperating in the program of Latin 
American Studies (see p. B-64). 


COURSES IN ENGLISH 


23-217. introduction to Hispanic Civilization and Culture 
This course does not count toward Spanish honours or major, 
but may be taken as an option. 


23-218. Latin American Literature In Translation 

Special topics in Latin American Literature to be announced in 
the preceding semester. This course does not count toward 
Spanish honours or major. but may be taken as an option. 


SUMMER STUDIES IN EUROPE 
23-310. Spanish Conversation 
23-311. Grammar and Composition 


23-323. Spanish Culture and Civilization from Pre-Roman Times 
to 1700 


23-324. Spanish Culture and Civilization from 1700 to the Present 
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PORTUGUESE 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Ali courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


22-300. Intensive Introductory Portuguese 
Grammar and conversation. 


22-301. intensive introductory Portuguese 
Grammar and selected readings. 


22-400. Brazillian Literature: Beginnings through Romanticism 
Survey of major trends with attention to historical significance. 


22-401. Brazillian Literature: Realism to the Present 
Survey of major trends with emphasis on development of Brazil 
as an autonomous culture. 


IV. ITALIAN STUDIES" 


Note: Prerequisite for all courses: 21-101/102 or 21-151/152, or 
the equivalent or approval of the Department. 


Only courses numbered 200 or higher may count toward a ten- 
course major in Italian. Courses numbered below 200 may count 
oniy if the student elects twelve to sixteen Courses in Italian. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN ITALIAN 
Tota! courses: thirty. 


liajian: ten to sixteen courses in consultation with the 
department. . 

Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-language), or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Total courses: forty. 


Italian: a minimum of sixteen courses including at least six 
language Courses, beginining with 21-201/202, and atleast eight 
literature Courses if Consultation with the Department. 


Other subject: as prescribed by that Department or School. 


Other requirements: six Courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Facujty of Social Science; two from the Faculty of Arts 
(non-ianguage) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; two 
from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAM 


Italian Studies may be combined with any program offered in the 
Department of Classical and Modern Languages, Literatures, 
and Civilizations, the Faculty of Arts, or the Faculty of Social 
Science with the approval fo the cooperating Departments. — 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


21-101. introductory Italian 
Grammar, translation, oral practice, selected readings. (No 
prerequisite). (4 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


21-102. Introductory Italian 
Grammar, transtation, oral practice, selected readings. 
(Prerequisite: 21-101 or departmental authorization). (4 lectures, 
1 laboratory hour a week). 


21-151. Intermediate Italian 

Grammar, transiation, oral practice, selected readings. (This 
course is available for those who have some knowledge of Italian 
but not Ontario Level 5 Italian. Placement will be determined by 
interview with the Department). (1 laboratory hour recom- 
mended). 

21-152. intermediate Italian 

Grammar, translation, oral practice, selected readings. (This 
course is available for those who have some knowledge of Italian 
but not Ontario Level 5 Italian). (Prerequisite: 21-151 or 
departmental authorization). 
21-201. Advanced Grammar 
Lexical and stylistic elements with selected readings. (Open to 
students with Ontario Level 5 Italian, 21-101/102, 21-151/152 or 
the equivalent to be approved by the Department). (1 laboratory 
hour recommended). 


21-202. Advanced Grammar 
Lexical and stylistic elements with selected readings. (Pre- 
requisite: 21-201). (1 laboratory hour recommended). 


21-222. Advanced Conversation |! 

A course designed for providing proficiency in the spoken 
language. Phonetics and oral practice. Topics will be chosen 
from various aspects of Italian life and thought. (1 laboratory 
hour recommended). 

21-223. Advanced Conversation Il 

A course designed for providing proficiency in the spoken 
language. Phonetics and oral practice. Topics will be chosen 
from various aspects of Italian life and thought. (1 laboratory 
hour recommended). 

21-314. Advanced Grammar and Syntax ! 

Phonoiogy. morphOlogy, theory and practice, 

21-315. Advanced Grammar and Syntax I! 

Syntax, composition and translation. (Prerequisite: 21-314). 
21-412. History of the Italian Language | 

From Latin to early Italian: historical and descriptive analysis of 
phonological and morphological changes. 

21-413. History of the Italian Language Ii 

Dante's De vulgari eloquentia. the questione della lingua, the 
evolution of modern standard Italian, and dialectology. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 

21-261. introduction to Italian Literature 

A general introduction to the torms and structures of iiterary 
language, including a study of genres, style and rhetorical 
figures. 

21-262. Textual Analysis 

A careful reading and iiterary analysis of selected texts from 
various periods of Italian literature. 

21-331. Beginnings of the Modern Italian Nove! 

Readings in Verga, Pirandello, Svevo, D’'Annunzio, 

21-332. Contemporary Italian Literature 

Readings in Moravia, Pratolini, Pavese, Calvino, and selections 
from modern poetry. 

21-345. Seventeenth Century Literature 

Marino, Chiabrera, Rosa, and the literary developments of their 


time. 


Classical and Modern Languages 


21-348. From Arcadia to IIluminismo 

Parini, Goidoni, Alfieri, Beccaria. 

21-352. Nineteenth Century 

Neo-classicism and romanticism. 

21-401. Seminar on Italian Literature 

Selected readings from Manzoni, Leopardi. 

21-402. Seminar on Italian Literature 

Selected readings from Carducci, Pascoli, D'Annunzio, 
21-471. The Renaissance !: The Rediscovery of the Worid of Man 
Castiglione, // cortegiano; Machiavelli, I] principe. 
21-472. The Renaissance II: The Epic 

Ariosto, Orlando furioso; Tasso, Gerusalemme liberata. 
21-473. The Renaissance }il: XVI Century Plays 
Commedia efudita, commedia seria, pastoral. 


21-474. The Renaissance IV: Poetry 

Bembo and Renaissance lyric poetry. Selected readings from: 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Poliziano, Michelangelo, Guarini, Tasso. 
21-481. Literature of the Middie Ages |: From Man to God 

The dolce stil novo poets; Dante Alighieri, Vita Nuova, selected 
poems, Divina Commedia, Inferno. 


21-482. Literature of the Middle Ages II: From Theocentrism to 


Anthropocentrism 
Petrarca, Canzoniere (selected poems); Boccacio, Decameron 
(selected stories). y 


ITALIAN CIVILIZATION 


21-224. Italian Culture and Civilization ! 

The cultura! traditions of Italy from the Etruscans through the 
rise and fati of Rome and the Germanic invasions, to the general 
revival of life and letters at the time of the Comuni: illustrated 
through selected readings. (Open to students with Ontario Level 
5 italian, 21-102, 21-152 or the approvat of the Department). (1 
laboratory hour recommended). 

21-225. Italian Culture and Civilization Il 

The cultural traditions of Italy from the Middle Ages to the 
present The Renaissance as prelude to modern times. Selected 
readings. (Open to students with 21-223 or equivalent or 
approvai of the Department). (1 laboratory hour recommended). 


ITALIAN IN ENGLISH 


21-271. {tallan Culture and Civilization | 
A general view of the rich culture of Italy from the late Roman 


“period to ihe Middle Ages touching on its great artistic and 


literary heritage, intellectual and social history and profound 
influence on the rest of Europe. (This course does not count 
toward Italian honours or major, but may be taken as an option). 
21-272. Italian Culture and Civilization tl 

A general view of the rich culture of Italy from the Middle Ages to 
modern times. (This course does not count toward italian 
honours or majors, but may be taken as an option). 


SUMMER STUDIES IN EUROPE 

21-231. Grammar, Conversation, Composition 

Topics ior discussion will reflect both the linguistic and social 
reality of modern Italy. 

21-232. Conversation, Composition, Grammar 

Continuation of 21-231. 

21-321. Life and Culture in Today's Italy 

Modern Italy, unification, ex pansion, Fascism and the birth of the 
Republic. Selected readings, specia\ lectures and trips. 
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Classical and Modern Languages 


21-322. Life and Culture in Today's Italy 

Modern technology and humanistic tradition: antithesis or 
synthesis? A close examination of the Italian way of life and 
culture in the technological age, the position of the humanistic 
tradition and the search for a new formula: Techno-humanism. 
Selected readings, special lectures and trips. 


V. ORIENTAL STUDIES 


ORIENTAL CIVILIZATION 


10-118. Art of India and Southeast Asia 

An introductory survey of Hindu and Buddhist architecture, 
sculpture and painting of India and Southeast Asia. The course 
will deal with their origin and development in India and their 
spread and transformation among the various Cultures of 
Southeast Asia. Illustrated with colour slides. 


10-119. Art and Civilization of China and Japan 

A study of the architecture, sculpture and painting of China and 
Japan with emphasis on their relation to traditional religion and 
philosophy. Illustrated with colour slides. 


10-205. Indian Civilization | 

The culture of India in its broadest sense - history, politics, 
religion, philosophy, and literature. Lectures, films, tape 
recordings, and readings. An examination of contrasting cultural 
values of ancient India and problems of contemporary India. 


10-206. Indian Civilization II 

The culture of India in its broadest sense - history, politics, 
religion, philosophy, and literature. Lectures, films, tape record- 
ings, and readings. An examination of contrasting cultural values 
of ancient India and problems of contemporary India. 


10-210. Workshop in Asian Arts: Ikebana 

A studio course of Japanese flower arrangement. With the help of 
lectures and audio-visual! materials the spirit of Japanese art- 
forms such as tea-ceremony, brush painting, gardens along with 
flower arrangement is explored. Special emphasis is given to the 
actual participation by the student in the various styles of the 
traditional schoo! of Japanese flower arrangement. 


10-211. Workshop in Asian Arts: Batik 

A studio course of Indian and Indonesian Batik. Special 
emphasis is given to the actual participation by the student. With 
an extensive use of audio-visual materials, lectures are given on 
the handicraft tradition of India and indonesia. 


10-215. Chinese Foods and Cooking 

A combination of lectures and practical cooking instructions 
relating Chinese foods to the geography, history, and culture of 
China. 


ASIAN COOKING AND CULTURE 


10-217. Asian Foods and Cooking 

A combination of lectures and practical cooking instructions 
relating Asian foods to the geography, history, and culture of 
India and Southeast Asia. 


10-228. The Worlds of the Poet Tagore 

A study and appreciation of the literature, art, music, education 
and religious philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, one of the 
most creative geniuses of India. 

10-250. Art and Archaeology of South Asia | 

A study of the Ideals of Buddhist and Hindu art as expressed in 
architecture, sculpture and painting. Special emphasis will be 
given to the relevant cultural and historical aspects. Illustrated 
with colour slides. 
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10-251. Art and Archaeology of South Asia I! 

A survey of the major artistic traditions of medieval and modern 
India. Development of Islamic architecture and ‘miniature 
painting in India will be studied. Western impact on the 
contemporary art of India will be examined. Illustrated with 
colour slides. 


10-255. Art of Southeast Asia 

A study designed to develop an appreciation of the architecture, 
sculpture, iconography and painting of Southeast Asia with 
treatment of the relevant cultural and historical aspects. l/l ustra- 
ted with colour slides. 


10-321. Indian Cultural Values | 

An inquiry comparing and contrasting Indian and Western ideas 
and emphasis on truth, order, time, success, wealth, punishment, 
sex, size, and other values in an effort to observe the impact of 
values on religion, politics, and other numan activities. 


10-322. Indian Cultural Values 1! 

An inquiry comparing and contrasting Indian and Western ideas 
and emphasis on truth, order, time, success, wealth, punishment, 
sex, size, and other values in an effort to observe the impact of 
values on religion, politics, and other human activities 


10-373. Japanese Aesthetics 
A study of the concept of beauty as expressed in various cultural 
activities of Japan including painting, poetry, philosophy, tea 
ceremony, flower arranging, gardens, and music illustrating the 
soul of Japanese civilization, 


10-374. Chinese Aesthetics 

A study of the concept of beauty as expressed in various cultural 
activities of China including painting, poetry, philosophy, 
ceremonial activity, and music illustrating the soul of classical! 
Chinese civilization. 


10-439. Tutorial in South Asian Studies 

For students wishing to read, research or study in an area of 
South Asian studies not covered by another course. A major 
written project is required. (2 hours a week). 


10-489. Tutorial in Japanese Studies 
For students wishing to read, research or study in an area of 
Japanese studies not covered by another course. A major written 
project is required. (2 hours a week). 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE 

10-100. Elementary Japanese | 

An introductory course in Japanese language consisting of oral 
practice, reading and grammar. The elements of the writing 
system, Hiragana and Katakana, anda limited number of Chinese 
characters (Kanji) are progressively introduced. (3 lectures and 2 
laboratory hours a week) 

10-101. Elementary Japanese Ii 

Composition, conversation and reading oj selected texts. (Pre- 
requisite: 10-100, 3 lectures and 2 laboratory hours a week) 


+ 


vi. SLAVIC STUDIES 


GENERAL 8.A. DEGREE IN RUSSIAN 
Total courses: thirty. 
Russian: 17-200/201 and any other eight courses. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Total courses: forty. 


Russian: fourteen to sixteen courses including eight in Russian 
Literature. 17-105 and 17-106 may not be applied toward the 
Honours Program. 


Other subject: as prescribed by that Department or School. 


Other requirements: six Courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from the Faculty of Arts 


(non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; two’ 


from any of the three Groups. 
Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Russian may be combined with any program offered in the 
Department of Classical and Modern Languages, Literature and 
Civilizations, the Faculty of Arts, or the Faculty of Social Science 
with the approval of the cooperating Departments 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


17-105. Specialized Elementary Russian 

An introductory course with an emphasis on the development of 
oral-aural and reading skills for those who wish to take a single 
course orientation in the Russian language, No previous study of 
Russian is required. Not recommended for language majors. 


17-106. Russian for Scientists 
A basic course designed to aid pure and social science students 
to read scientific articies in Russian. 


17-110. Elementary Russian | 

Provides a co-ordinated approach to the basic language skills of 
listening, speaking, reading and writing !ts aim is to develop a 
flexible command of the language through classroom instruction 
and laboratory practice. No previous study of Russian is 
required. (4 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


17-111. Elementary Russian 1! ? 
Continuation of 17-110. Reading of selected texts; conversation. 
(Prerequisite: 17-110). (4 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week) 


17-200. Intermediate Russian | 

A review of the morphology and phonetics of Russian. Compo- 
sition, conversation and selected readings. (Prerequisite: 17- 
111). (Laboratory work). 


17-201. Intermediate Russian Il 

Reading of literary selections and non-fiction. Conversation 
based on readings and topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: 
17-200). (Laboratory work). 

17-300. Advanced Russian | 

Study of selected grammatical structures. Reading and 
discussion of selected texts. (Prerequisite: 17-201). 


17-301. Advanced Russian Il 

Specialized practice in writing skills formal and !nformal corres- 
pondence. Reading of specialized texts from the humanities and 
pure and social sciences. (Prerequisite: 17-300). 

17-340. The Structure of Modern Russian | 

An analysis of phonological and morphological structures, 
Peculiarities of Russian word building; accentoiogy; advanced 
composition. (Prerequisite: 17-307). 

17-341. The Structure of Modern Russian il 

Syntactic structures: sentence building Writing ana translating 
complex texts. (Prerequisite: 17-340), 


Classical and Modern Languages 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


17-375. Nineteenth Century Russian Poetry 

A study of shorter poems by Pushkin, Lermontov, Tiutchev, 
Nekrasov, Fet, and A.K. Tolstoy, All readings will be in the 
original Russian. (Prerequisite: 17-201 or permission of the 
Department). 


17-376. Twentieth Century Russian Poetry 

A study of shorter poems by Blok, Mayakovsky, Pasternak, 
Yevtushenko, and Voznesensky. All readings will be in the 
original Russian. (Prerequisite: 17-201 or permission of the 
Department) 


17-460. Medieval Russian Literature 

The Kieven Period: Annalistic literature, hagiography, rhetoric 
and lyricism, heroic and epic literature; the birth of publicistic 
writing. (Prerequisite: 17-301 or permission of the Department). 


17-461. Russian Literature of the Sixteenth through 

Eighteenth Century 
The Muscovite period, and Russian Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century. Al! readings will be in the original. (Prerequisite; 17-301 
or permission of the Department) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE COURSES TAUGHT IN ENGLISH 


17-240. The Russian Short Story ! 
A survey of the Russiaty Short Story from Pushkin, Gogol, 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky and L. Tolstoy. (In English translation). 


17-241. The Russian Short Story I! 

Asurvey of modern Russian short stories, including the storiesof 
Chekhov, Gorky, Bunin, Zoshchenko, Nabokov, Bulgakov, 
Pasternak, and Solzhenitsyn. (In English translation). 


17-348. The Russian Novel of the 19th Century 

A study of some major Russian novels by Pushkin, Gogol, 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and L. Tolstoy. This course js taught in 
English. 


17-349. The Russian Novel of the 20th Century 
The study of the contemporary Russian novel including works by 
the Nobel Prize winners: Bunin, Sholokhov, Pasternak, and 
Solzhenitsyn, This course is taught in English. 


17-370. Masterpiece of Russian Literature | 

A study of works from Pushkin to Chekhov. reading, lectures and 
discussions of representative works (short stories, a novel, anda 
play) by Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and 
Chekhov. This course is intended for students not majoring in 
Russian who wish to take a single course orientation in the field 
of 19th century Russian literature. 


17-371. Masterpieces of Russian Literature II 

A study of representative works from the Soviet period, 1917 to 
the present, Selections will be made from the works by Babel, lif 
and Petrov, Nabokov, Pasternak and Solzhenitsyn. This course is 
intended for students not majoring in Russian who wish to takea 
single course orientation in the field of 20th century Russian 
literature. This course is taught in English. 

17-385. Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1953 

A survey of major Russian prose and poetry writers, This course 
is taught in English. Russian majors will read. the works selected 
in the original. 


17-386. Contemporary Russian Literature ot the Post-Stalinist 
Period 

A survey of representative works from 1953 to the present: 

Special attention will be given to works by Pasternak and 

Solzhenitsyn. Russian majors will read the works in the original. 

17-346. Russian Drama from the 1780's to L. Tolstoy 

Astudy of Russian dramatic works by Fonvizin, Pushkin, Gogol, 

Turgenev, Ostrovsky, and L. Tolstoy. The course is taught in 

English. Russian majors will read the works in the original. 


Classical and Modern Languages 


17-347. Modern Russian Drama: Chekhov to the Present 

A study of selected plays by Chekhov, Gorky, Bulgakov, Aleshin, 
and Mayakovsky. The course is taught in English. Russian majors 
will read the works in the original. 


RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION ' 


17-265. The Icon and the Axe 

The spirit of imperial Russia: an interpretive history of imperial 
Russian thought and culture from Peter the Great to the 
Revolution. This course is taught in English. 


17-266. The Hammer and the Sickle 

The Soviet achievement: an interpretive history of contemporary 
thought and culture from Lenin to the present; Soviet Russian 
contributions to the fine arts, literature, music, science, and 
cinema. This course is taught in English, 


UKRAINIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


GENERAL 8.A. DEGREE IN UKRAINIAN 
Total courses: thirty. 
Ukrainian: At least ten courses. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from either the Faculty of 
Arts (non-ianguage) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 
two from any of the three Groups. . 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. It is recommended 
that students inciude at least one other Slavic language course. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


UKRAINIAN LANGUAGE 


20-110. Ukrainian Language | 

Provides a co-ordinated approach to the basic language skills of 
listening, speaking, reading and writing. Its aim is to develop a 
flexible command of the language through classroom instruction 
and laboratory practice. No previous study of Ukrainian is 
required. (4 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


20-111. Ukrainian Language Ii 
Reading of selected texts; conversation. (Prerequisite: 20-110). 
(4 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


20-210. Ukrainian Language ili 

Composition, conversation and selected, readings from 
contemporary literature and works of non-fiction. A review of the 
phonetics and morphology of Ukrainian. (Prerequisite: 20-111 or 
permission of the Department). (Laboratory work may be 
assigned). 

20-220. Ukrainian Language IV 

Reading of literary selections and non-fiction. Conversations 
based on readings and topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: 
20-210). (Laboratory work may be assigned). 

20-310. Ukrainian Language V 

Intensive training in speaking, aural Comprehension and writing 
of Ukrainian based on topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: 
20-220 or permission of the Department). 
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UKRAINIAN LITERATURE 


20-330. Contemporary Ukrainian Literature | 

Studies of the major emigre and Soviet Ukrainian writers since 
1917 and of such literary movements as symbolism, futurism, 
neo-classicism and socialist-realism. Various genres will be 
represented by such writers as P. Tychyna, M. Ry!s'kyj, O. 
Honchar, L. Kostenko, U. Samchuk, and T. Osmachka. (Pre- 
requisite: 20-301 or permission of the Department), 


20-331. Contemporary Ukrainian Literature 1! 
Readings in modern Ukrainian literature, particularly of the Post- 
Stalinist Period. (Prerequisite: 20-320). 


20-370. Realism and Modernism 

This course provides a concise outline of Ukrainian literature 
from 1860-1917 and is intended to acquaint the student with the 
main writers of the period. Among those represented will be M. 
Vovchok, Nechuj-Levyc’kyj. P. Kulish, M. Kocjubyns'kyj. (Pre- 
requisite: 20-301 or permission of the Department). 


UKRAINIAN CIVILIZATION 


20-240. The Growth of Ukrainian Consciousness | 

Studies in cultural and literary development from the beginning 
of modern Ukrainian literature with Kotljarevs'ky) up to and 
including its greatest representative T. Sevchenko. This course is 
taught in English. 

20-241. The Growth of Ukrainian Consciousness I! 

The development of Ukrainian thought and culture trom the tate 
19th century to the present. This course is taught in English. 


POLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
All courses listed are three hours a week unless otherwise 
indicated. 


16-110. Elementary Polish 

Aco-ordinated approach to the basic language skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. The aim is to develop 4a flexible 
command of the language through classroom instruction and 
laboratory practice. No previous study of Polish is required. (4 
hours a week; laboratory work). 


16-111. intermediate Polish 
Reading of selected texts; conversations. (Prerequisite: 16-110), 
(4 lectures, laboratory work), 


16-200. Advanced Polish | 

Composition, conversation and selected readings. Reading of 
literary selections and works of non-fiction. Conversation based 
on reading and topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: 16-111 or 
permission of the Department). 


16-201. Advanced Polish il 

Advanced grammar topics; composition; conversation. (Pre- 
requisite: 16-200). 

16-210. Studies in Polish Language and Literature | 

Reading anc discussion of shorter literary works of Polish 
literature. (Prerequisite: 16-201 or permission of the Depart- 
ment). 

16-211. Studies in Polish Language and Literature II 


Reading and discussion of selected literary texts, poetry, drama, 
short stories. (Prerequisite: 16-201). 


SLAVIC CIVILIZATION 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


18-250. Studies in the South Slavic Civilization and Culture 

The evolution of South Slavic cultural identities; pagan and 
Christian traditions; South Slavic folk heritage; Bulgarian, 
Croatian and Serbian contributions to the world of art and 
architecture, literature, music and science. Reflections of South 
Siavic culture in North America. This course is taught in English. 


18-251. Studies in the West Slavic Civilization and Culture 

The evolution of West Slavic cultural identities; the heritage of 
Christianity; folkloric traditions; Polish, Czech and Slovak contri- 
butions to the world of art and architecture, literature, music and 
science. Reflections of Czech, Polish and Slovak culture in North 
America. This course is taught in English. 


Classical and Modern Languiages/Dramatic Art 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
(Ext. 249) 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Kelly, Daniel Patrick; B.A., M.A. (Toronto) — 1958. 


Nelison, George L.; Dip. in Drama and Speech (Glasgow), M.F.A. 
(Georgia) — 1967. (Director of the School). 


Associate Professors: 


Paul, Roy Vance; B.A. (Northern Michigan), M.A. (Michigan 
State) — 1967. 


Hackett, Joan; B.S.S. (Northwestern), M.A. (Michigan State), 
Ph.D: (Wayne State) — 1969. 


Martin, Sue G.; B.A, M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State) — 1971. 
Dorrell, Robert E.; B.F.A. (Drake), M.A. (Western Reserve), Ph.D. 
(Ohio State) — 1973. 

Garnett, Bathsheba; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State) — 1973. 


Pinnell, William H.; B.A. (Glassboro, N.J.), M.A. (Wayne State) -— 
1973. 


r 


Assistant Professors: 


Kelly, Diana Marie (Mady); B.A. (Assumption) — 1970. 


Francis, Azra D.; B.A. (Hons.), M.A., Ph.D. (Natal); L.T.C.L., 
F.T.C.L. — 1972. 


Part-time and Sessional Appointments: 


Bickle, John W.; Fellow, M.C.(>., .S.T'D. Sessional Special 
Instructor — 1970. 


Danosi, Istavan J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Phys. Ed. Coilege, Hungary) 
— 1972. 


1. Admission Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School: ‘or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. A-9). 


Candidates tor both the B.F.A. Acting Degree and the B.F.A. 
Music Theatre Degree will be lirnited in number and must show 
evidence of aptitude in performance by auditioning. Auditions 
are scheduled in April and May. Candidates should contact the 
School for Information on fees and spacific requirements and 
audition dates. in Drama and Speech Communication 
proficiency in the English language is required. 


li. Academic Regulations 


Drama 24-100 (The Nature of Theatre |) and 24-200 (The Nature 
of Theatre |!) are requirements for ail first year full-time Drama 
Majors (with the exception of those students majoring in Drama 
in Education). These are not prerequisites for courses in the 
Speech Communication area. Non-majors wishing to take a 
Drama course as anoption may enter any Drama course (with the 
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exception of those courses restricted to B.F.A. Acting and Music 
Theatre students) with the consent of the instructor. The School 
has divided its course offerings into a system of three categories: 
Theatre, Drama in Education, and Speech. The Theatre category 
is subdivided into three areas: A) Performance, B) Production, 
C) History and Theory. 


In those programs where Directed Studies is not a requirement of 
the program students must submit a prospectus to the Directed 
Studies Committee for approval. In those programs where 
Directed Studies is a requirement students may enroll in the 
course only after receiving permission from the instructor. 


In this calendar, the word “course” refers to a one-semester 
course. Each semester includes approximately thirteen weeks of 
classes. During each regular academic year (September to 
April), the first semester runs from mid-September to mid- 
December; the second semester from mid-January to mid-April. 
Each semester concludes with final examinations. 


Courses marked + are semester half courses. 

Courses marked * are open only to B.F.A. Acting students. 

Courses marked ** are open only to B.F.A. Acting and B.F.A, 
Music Theatre students. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN DRAMA 
Total courses: thirty. 


Drama: ten to sixteen courses, including 24-100, 24-200, OR 24- 
270/271, 24-225, 24-244, 24-325; 24-284 or 24-400; and any two 
courses from Category 1 Section C. 


Other requirements: six Courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science, two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN SPEECH 
Total courses: thirty. 
Speech: ten to sixteen courses, inciuding 25-210, 25-211. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 


The School of Dramatic Art offers a variety of Honours programs 
within the School and in combination with various departments. 
In Honours programs an average of at least B in Drama is 
required with an accumulative average of at least C. 


Combined Honours Programs: In Combined Honours programs 
seventeen courses is the maximum required in each major 
subject The following combined Honours programs have 
already been approved. Students wishing to combine other 
major subjects not now listed in a single Honours program may 
do so, provided any such program has the approval of the two 
Departments invoived. and of the Dean(s). 


Approved Combined Honours Programs: The following Honours 
programs, combining Drama with another subject, have had 
prior approval. No further approval is necessary to elect one of 
these programs, but see the listing for the other subject to 
determine course requirements in it. 

Honours Drama and Communication Studies 

Honours Drama and English 

Honours Drama and Music 


Ali Honours Drama Majors must take English 26-125, 26-126. 
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HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN DRAMA 

Total courses: forty. 

Drama: twenty to twenty-four courses, including 24-100, 24-200, 
OR 24-270/271, 24-225, 24-244, 24-325; 24-284 or 24-400; and any 
two courses from Category 1 Section C. 

Other requirements: six courses. to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN DRAMA IN EDUCATION 

Total courses: forty. 

Drama; twenty. 

First Level: 24-225, 24-270, 24-271, 24-325; English 26-125, 26- 
126; Psychology 46-115, 46-116; two options from Language or 
Science and Mathematics. 

Second Level: 24-115, 24-116, 24-277, 24-278, 24-370, 24-371, 
Music 32-215/216, or Human Kinetics 95-374 and a Visual Arts 
option; Psychology 46-223, 46-224; two English options. 

Third Level: Either 

24-219, 24-284, 24-372, 24-373; two Engiish options; two 
Psychoiogy options, pius two options. 

OR 


24-219, 24-244, 24-284, 24-384; English 26-326, 26-327; two 
Psychology options; plus two options. 

Fourth Level: 24-470, 24-471, 24-479 (twice), two additional 
Drama courses and two English options. 

This program is designed for those students interested in 
pursuing future careers in the educational and developmental! 
fields as elementary teachers, theatre arts teachers, special 
education teachers and play leaders. 

Students wishing to obtain certification from the Ministry of 
Education must enroll in the Facuity of Education upon the 
successful completion of this program. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN DRAMA AND 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


Total courses: forty. 


Drama: seventeen courses including 24-100, 24-115, 24-116, 24- 
200, 24-225, 24-244, 24-325, 24-421, 24-422, and eight other 
Drama courses. 


Communication Studies: as prescribed by the Department of 
Communication Studies. 


Other requirements: two courses from Languages or Science 
and Mathematics. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN DRAMA AND ENGLISH 
Total courses: forty. ‘ 


Drama: seventeen courses including the following: 24-100, 24- 
200 OR 24-270/271, 24-225, 24-244, 24-325; 24-284 or 24-400; and 
any two courses from Category 1, Section C. 


English: as prescribed by the Department of English. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


HONOURS PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS DEGREE IN DRAMATIC ART: 
ACTING 

Total courses: forty to forty-four. 

Drama: 24-100, 24-120, 24-121, 24-126+, 24-127+, 24-128  24- 
129+ , 24-130, 24-131, 24-200, 24-219, 24-220, 24-221, 24-223, 24- 
224, 24-226+ ,24-227+ , 24-228, 24-230, 24-232, 24-233, 24-320, 24- 
321, 24-322, 24-323, 24-324, 24-328, 24-329, 24-400, 24-420; and 
four from the range 24-450 to 24-459. Other options in Drama 
may be taken from any of the three categories. 

English: four courses including 26-125, 26-126. 

Social Science: two courses. 

Options: additional courses to a maximum of forty-four courses. 
For advancement from one year to the next an overall average of 
“C” is required with a “B” average in Drama courses. In addition, 
the student must be recommended by the faculty of the School. 
This program has been designed to prepare the graduate to 
pursue graduate work, careers in the professional theatre and 
related arts. 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS DEGREE IN DRAMATIC ART: 
SCENIC DESIGN 


Total courses: forty. 

Drama: 24-100, 24-115, 24-116, 24-200, 24-211, 24-212, 24-213, 
24-214, 24-215, 24-216, 24-225, 24-230, 24-231, 24-232, 24-233, 
24-244, 24-311, 24-312, 24-325, 24-400 (twice), 24-344 and four 
from the range of 24-450 to 24-459. 

English: 26-125, 26-126 (must be taken first year). 

Visual Arts: 27-120, 27-121. 

Home Economics: 44-216, 44-326, 44-336. 

Options: four from Languages or Social Science or Science and 
Mathematics; three open electives. 

This program has been designed to prepare graduates to pursue 


graduate work and careers in professional or educational 
theatre. 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS IN MUSIC THEATRE 

Admission requirements: Music and Drama auditions are 
required. A fee wili be charged for the auditions. 

Drama: Auditions are normaily held in April and May in various 
cities in the province. Contact the School! for further information 
regarding dates and audition fee. 


Music: Seiections from musical comedy or operatic literature 
appropriate to the candidate's voice are required. If an 


accompanist is required, at ieast two weeks’ prior notice must be- 


given to the School of Music and an additional accompanist'sfee 
will be charged. 

Total courses: forty-eight. 

Drama: 24-100, 24-120, 24-121, 24-126+, 24-127+, 24-128, 24- 
129+ , 24-1430, 24-131, 24-200, 24-219, 24-223, 24-224, 24-226+ , 24- 
227+, 24-228, 24-230, 24-321, 24-322, 24-328, 24-329, 24-420, at 
least one section of 24-400. 

Music: 32-106 and 32-107 or 32-126 and 32-127; 32-112, 32-713, 
32-212, 32-222+ , 32-223+, 32-322+, 32-323+,, 32-111+, 33-112+, 
four semesters of 33-317+ and four semesters of 33-347; four 
semesters 33-414; music electives to a total of twenty courses. 
(33-111+ and 33-112+ may be waived by examination and 
replaced by electives; choral ensembles or piano studies are 
recommended), 


Dramatic Art 


Other requirements: two courses from the Faculty of Social 
Science or Science and Mathematics. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty-eight. 


To maintain good standing in this degree program, students 
must maintain a B average in all Drama and Music courses, No 
Drama or Music course credit of less than C may count toward 
graduation. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 

Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 

Courses marked + are semester half courses. 

Courses marked * are open only B.F.A. Acting students. 

Courses marked ** are open only to B.F.A. Acting and B.F.A. 
Music Theatre students. 


Category I: Theatre 


A. PERFORMANCE 

The. dance and moveinent courses require special equipment 
and students should check with the school regarding these 
requirements 

24-120. Voice Production | ** 

A study and practice of voice and speech for the theatre 
24-121. Voice Production Ii ** 

Further study and practice of voice and speech for the theatre. 
(Prerequisite: 24-120) 

24-126+, Movement for the Actor I** 

introduction to unarmed combat and to dance for the theatre. 
Credit for this course will be given only after completion of 24- 
127+. 

24-127+. Movement for the Actor 11°" 

Introduction to fencing for the theatre and to movement 
preparation. (Prerequisite: 24-1 26+). 

24-128+. Improvisation |** 

Practical exercises in improvisational acting with emphasis on 
the basic elements of improvisation. 

24-129+. Improvisation [1** 

Continuation of improvisation |. Application of the basic 
elements of improvisational acting to the improvised scene. (Pre- 
requisite: 24-128+ 

24-220. Voice Ill: Interpretation’ * 

Interpretation of verse and prose. 

24-221. Voice IV: Interpretation’ * 

Advanced interpretation. 

24-223. Scene Study |** 

An introduction to the actor's approach to the analysis and 
pertormance of scenes from plays. 

24-224. Scene Study i!** 

Acontinuation of Scene Study |, Intensive study and work onthe 
development of situation and characterization in scenes from 
plays. (Prerequisite: 24-223), 

24-225. Acting | 

A practical study of the fundamentals of acting experienced 
through acting exercises and scene study. 

24-226+. Movement for the Actor Iil"* 

Introduction to ballet and to dance forms related to the theatre. 
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24-227+. Movement for the Actor IV*" 

Introduction to stage movement technique as it relates to the 
actor's performance of effort actions on stage. (Prerequisite: 24- 
226+. 


24-228. Improvisation Iti** 

Application of the basic elements of improvisational acting to 
advanced spontaneous scenes, and the preparation and 
presentation of prepared improvisations related to the structure 
of formal scenes. Additional laboratory hours by arrangement. (2 
hours a week, both semesters; one course credit). 


24-284. Dance in Theatre | 
Styles of movement and dance related to the theatre. 


24-320. Dialect in the Theatre" 
A study of dialects used on stage (laboratory hours by arrange- 
ment). 


24-321. Acting - Work in Progress |** 
The research, development and execution of an acting role in the 
Studio situation. 


24-322. Acting - Work in Progress Ii** 
A continuation of 24-321. 


24-323. Acting - Work in Progress Iii" 
A continuation of 24-322. 


24-324. Acting - Work in Progress IV* 
A continuation of 24-323. 


24-325. Acting Il 

Continuation of Acting |. Emphasis is on script analysis and the 
development of situation and characterization. (Prerequisite: 24- 
225). 


24-328. Character Study |*". 

Independent work in researching, developing and presenting 
character projects based on life studies. (Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor). 


24-329. Character Study II** 

Independent work in researching, developing and presenting 
character projects based on related arts, history and text. 
(Prerequisite: 24-328). 

24-384. Dance in the Theatre !! 

In-depth development of dance technique and presentation, as 
related to the musical and legitimate theatre. (Prerequisite: 24- 
284 or consent of instructor). 


24-400. Theatre Ensemble 

Participation in the production of plays for theatre or television. A 
practical course offering intensive assignments in performance 
and/or production. May be taken more than once if particular 
assignments are different. (Prerequisite: Consent of instructor). 
(Laboratory hours by arrangement). 


24-420. Audition Practicum’* 

Preparation of resume and pictures, interviews, “cold” readings 
and the selection, preparation and presentation of suitable 
audition material. (Must be taken in the student’s final year). This 
course will be taught over two semesters. (Laboratory hours by 
arrangement.) , 


24-421. Television Performance 
Introduction to basic television performance technique. 
(Prerequisite: Consent of instructor). 


24-422. Advanced Television Pertormance 

A tutorial in television performance and production. Under 
supervision of an instructor, students work individually or in 
small groups in the execution of 4 project for television. (Pre- 
requisite: Consent of instructor). (Laboratory hours by arrange- 
ment). 


24-426+. Movement for the Actor ¥ 
Styles of movement and dance exercises related to various 
periods of history. (2 hours a week). 
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24-427+. Movement for the Actor Vi 

Performance of a period sequence of movement or of dance as it 
relates to a theatrical production. (Prerequisite: 24-426+). (2 
hours a week). 

24-428. Movement Workshop * 

Various methods and techniques used to achieve relaxation and 
body awareness, to be applied to the actor's use of total self. This 
course will be taught over two semesters. (Laboratory hours by 
arrangement). i) al 


24-450. Summer Theatre Ensemble 

Participation in the production of a summer session of plays. A 
practical course offering intensive assignments in performance 
and/or production. May be repeated if particular assignments are 
different. (Prerequisite: Consent of instructorj. ( Laboratory 
hours by arrangement). 


24-451 to 24-458. Directed Studies in Periormance/Productions 
These are independent study courses using flexible and varied 
methods. The emphasis in these courses will be in the production 
of plays by the Schoo! of Dramatic Art. A vareity of such courses 
wiil be offered each year. They are designed for the advanced 
student who will research, develop and execute an acting role or 
technical/design assignment in the performance situation under 
the supervision of a faculty advisor. Conseni of the artistic 
director and the faculty advisor must be obtained before 
enrolling in this course. 


B. PRODUCTION 


24-100. The Nature of Theatre | 

Production procedures and supervised laboratory practice in 
technical/design, stage management. directing or public rela- 
tions. (Additional laboratories to be arranged). 


24-115. Stagecraft | 

Introductory courses specifically directed toward the technical 
aspects of scenic construction and elementary principles of 
lighting for the stage, inciuding basic electricity. 


24-116. Stagecraft II 
Practical application of scenic consiruction principles. 
(Prerequisite: 24-115 or consent of instructor). 


24-200. The Nature of Theatre I! 

Play analysis, study of the major forms of drama and supervised 
laboratory practice in technical/design, Stage management, 
directing, or public relations. (Additional labs to be arranged). 
24-211. Scenic Design | 

introduction to the technical aspects of design for the Stage; 
communicating the design idea through basic drafting tech- 
niques. (Prerequisite: 24-115 and 116 or consent of instructor). 


24-212. Scenic Design II 

Problems related to the designing of a multi-set production; com- 
municating the design idea through the use of draftings, models, 
and colour renderings. ( Prerequisite: 24-211 or consent of 
instructor). 


24-213. Scene Painting for the Theatre | 

Laboratory and demonstration course with an emphasis on 
materials, texturing techniques and the creation of elementary 
three-dimensional effects. 


24-214, Scene Painting for the Theatre li 

Laboratory and demonstration course dealing with varied three- 
dimensional illusions, painter’s elevations and styles of scene 
painting. (Prerequisite: 24-213 or consent of the instructor). 


24-215. Stage Lighting | 

Introduction to the elements of lighting: electricity, instruments, 
‘and basic design theory. (Prerequisite: 24-115 and 116, or con- 
sent of instructor). 


24-216. Stage Lighting II 

The application of basic principles of lighting design to theore- 
tical and practicai projects. (Prerequisite: 24-215, or consent of 
instructor). 


24-217. Costume Design | 
The principles of costume design for the stage; character 
analysis; textile manipulation. 


24-218. Costume Design I! 

Formal presentation of costume designs: rendering techniques 
and mannequin work; theoretical and practical projects. (Pre- 
requisite: 24-217, or consent of instructor). 


24-219. Make-up Technique 

An introduction to the application of make-up for the actor. (2 
hour lecture and 1 hour laboratory a week). (Laboratory hours to 
be arranged). 


24-244. Directing | 

An introduction into the principles of direction inciuding 
choosing plays, analysis, picturization, composition and 
movement: working with actors and rehearsal procedures. 


24-311. Scenic Design II! 

The study of specific problems of designing for the stage: stage 
configurations, styles of design, and budget limitations. Exten- 
sive work with drafting, models, and renderings. (Prerequisite: 
24-211 and 212, or consent of instructor). 


24-312. Scenic Design IV 
A continuation of Scenic Design Ill. (Prerequisite: 24-311 or 
consent of instructor), 


24-344. Directing ll 

A practical course involving rehearsal techniques and the 
presentation of scenes. (Prerequisite: 24-244 or consent of 
instructor). 


24-345. Directing Ill 

Special problems in the direction of scenes. (Prerequisite: 24- 
344). 

24-400. Theatre Ensemble 

See Category 1A: Performance. 


24-422. Advanced Television Performance 

A tutorial in television performance and production. Under 
supervision of an instructor, students work individuaily or in 
small groups in the execution of a project for television. (Pre- 
a Consent of instructor). (Laboratory hours by arrange- 
ment). 


24-444. Directing IV 

Production of a one-act play. (Prerequisite: 24-345 or consent of 

patie (May be repeated if particular assignments are differ- 

ent). 

24-449. Directed Studies in Direction 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
*“ special area of direction with a faculty advisor. (Prerequisite: 

Consent of instructor). (May be repeated). 


24-450. Summer Theatre Ensemble 
See Category 1A: Performance. 


24-451 to 24-458. Directed Studies in Performance/Productions 
These are independent study courses using flexible and varied 
methods. Tne emphasis in these courses will bein the production 
of plays by the School of Dramatic Art. A variety of such courses 
will be offered each year. They are designed for the advanced 
student who will research, develop and execute an acting role or 
technical/design assignment in the performance situation under 
the supervision of'a faculty advisor. Consent of the Artistic Direc- 
tor and the faculty advisor must be obtained before enrolling in 
this course. 


Dramatic Art 


EUROPEAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


24-450. Summer Theatre Ensemble 
See Category 1A: Performance. 


24-459. Festival Theatre 

Study and/or performance at the Edinburgh International 
Festival Fringe. Offered only in Summer Session. May be 
repeated if particular assignments are different. (Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor). (Laboratory hours by arrangement). 


C. HISTORY/THEORY 


24-130. Theatre History |! 
A study of the main elements of the Greek, Roman and Medieval 


Theatre. 

24-131. Theatre History I! 

A study of the main elements of the Renaissance Theatre: Italian 
and English and the 17th century theatre: French and English. 


24-230. Theatre History Il! 

A study of the main elements of the French and English Theatres 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, 

24-231. Theatre in the 20th Century 

A study of the major theatrical movements and experiments in 
the 20th century. 

24-232. Style in Pre Modern Theatre 

An exploration of selected modes of expression in play produc- 
tion. (Open to Drama majors only). 


24-233. Style in Modern and Contemporary Theatre 
An exploration of selected modes of expression in play 
production. (Open to Drama majors only). 


24-235. Tneatre Appreciation | 

An exploration of famous period plays as they have been 
interpreted in productions by outstanding directors, actors and 
designers. Viewing of particular plays may be required. Open to 
all students in the University. (2 hours a week). 


24-236. Theatre Appreciation I! 

An exploration of famous modern and contemporary piays as 
they have been interpreted in production by outstanding 
directors, actors and designers. Viewing of particular piays may 
be required, Open to all students in the University. (2 hours a 
week). 

24-332. The Theatre Director 

A study of the evolution of the theatre director focusing on the 
theories and work of outstanding directors. 

24-333. Canadian Theatre 

A study of the evolution of theatre in Canada. 

24-334. Contemporary Canadian Theatre 

A study of piays, directors and performance in the contemporary 
Canadian theatre. 

24-439. Directed Studies in History or Theory 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
special area of History or Theory with a faculty advisor. Consent 
of the Directed Studies Committee and the consent of the faculty 
advisor must be obtained before enrolling in this course. (May be 
repeated). 
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Category II: Drama in Education 


24-270, Creative Drama |: Play and Creativity 

A study of creativity, children and the developmental aspects of 
play including the role of the creative leader as it relates to such 
forms as tableaux, choral reading, creative writing, sensory 
awareness and creative movement 


24-271. Creative Drama Il: Storytelling and Storyplaying 

A practical study of the techniques of storytelling and story- 
playing and a survey of children’s literature as a creative source 
(Prerequisite: 24-270), 


24-275. Developmental Creativity 

An investigation and development of individual creativity 
through imagination expansion, play and creative problem- 
solving techniques. Not open to drama majors. 


24-277. Developmental Improvisation ! 
An introduction to Theatre Games and Improvisation with 
exercises related to the basic elernents of improvisation. 


24-278. Developmental Improvisation II 

Application of the basic elements of improvisation to the 
improvised scene. (Prerequisite: 24-277 or consent of the 
instructor). 


24-279. Puppetry 

A practical course using puppets constructed from various 
media and their use in storytelling and developrnental drama 
techniques. 


24-370. Drama in Education: 

Curriculum Applications Grades K-8 
A practical course in the use of drama as it relates to the 
curriculum for grades K-8. Completion of a classroom contact is 
required. (Prerequisite: 24-270/271). 


24-371. Drama in Education: 

Curriculum Application Grades 8-13 
A practical course in the use of drama as it relates to the 
curriculum for grades 9-13. Completion of aclassroomcontactis 
required: (Prerequisite; 24-370). 
24-372, Developmental Drama for Special People | 
The study of developmental drama techniques as they apply to 
work with mentally handicapped people. A number of practical 
field contacts is required. (Prerequisite: 24-270/271). 


24-373. Developmenta! Drama tor Special People 1I 

A continuing study of developmentai drama techniques as they 
apply to work with the mentally handicapped in addition to 
physically handicapped people. A number of practical field 
contacts is required. (Prerequisite: 24-372) 


24-470, Theatre for Children | 

Selection of suitabie material and its rehearsal in a work-in- 
progress situation culminating each six week period with a 
production for young children. (Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor). 


24-471. Theatre for Children 1! 

Selection of suitable material and its rehearsal in.a work-in- 
progress situation culminating each six week period with a 
production for older children. (Prerequisite, 24-470). 

24-479. Directed Studies in Drama in Education 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
special area of interest with a faculty advisor which will consist of 
informal or formal research. (Prerequisite Consent of instruc- 
tor). Laboratory hours by arrangement). (May be repeated). 
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Category I!I: Speech Communication 


All students majoring in Speech Communication must take 
Speech 25-210/211. Non-majors need not take Speech 25-211)/ 
214. 


25-210. Speech Communication to Inform 

Abeginning course designed to help the student to develop poise 
and confidence !n communicating information to others in the 
one-to-many speaking situation. A number of speeches will be 
given in which the concern will be with the selection, 
organization, and delivery of expositional materials. (2 hours a 
week). 


25-211. Speech Communication to Persuade 

A beginning course designed to help the student todevelop poise 
and confidence in communicating persuasively with othersin the 
one-to-many speaking situation. A number of speeches will be 
given in which the concern will be with the selection, organi- 
zation, and persuasively oriented delivery. (2 hours a week). 


25-212. Introduction to Orai Interpretation of Verse Literature 
A course designed to bring to the student an understanding of 
effective methods of content analysis and presentation of verse 
literature. Various kinds of verse literature will be chosen by the 
student through the oral interpretation of which hex or she may 
demonstrate understanding and ability. 


25-213. Introduction to Oral Interpretation of Prose Literature 
A course designed to bring to the student an understanding of 
effective methods of content analysis and presentation of prose 
literature. Various kinds of prose literature willbe chosen by the 
student through the oral interpretation of which he or she may 
demonstrate an understanding and ability. (Prerequisite: 25- 
212). 


25-214. Speech Communication in the Small Group Activity | 

An introductory course designed to familiarize the studen\{ with 
the cognitive and behavioural goals involved in the learning of 
smail group discussion techniques. Through active participation 
in such groups, devised from the class membership, the 
individual is made aware of his/her own attitudinal changes so 
important in the discussion process and his/her responsibility to 
the group's goals as set forth by its members. (2 hours a week). 


25-215. Speech Communication in the Small Group Activity II 
Further study in small group discussion techniques. (Pre- 
requisite: 25-214). (2 hours a week). 


25-216. Speech for Business and the Professions 

This practical course designed for the’ professional person 
explores the vocal techniques involved in the oral interpretation 
ot the manuscript speech and the technical report. The course 
also studies the process involved in the organization, writing and 
delivering of both informative and persuasive speeches from the 
podium. The art of listening and the utilization of visual aids are 
also explored. An opportunity to explore impromptu speaking is 
afforded through the media interview. (No prerequisite.3 hours a 
week. Open only to Business and Engineering students). 


25-218. Voice Techniques | 

A general introduction to the process of phonation, its theory in 
practice, and to the patterns of breathing, articulation and 
resonance exercises that best serve a healthy production and 
development of the voice. (No-prerequisite). (2 hours a week). 


25-219. Voice Techniques I! 

The study of the process of phonation, and practice of patterns of 
breathing, articulation and resonance exercises that best servea 
healthy production and development of the voice. (Prerequisite: 
25-218 or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


CC 


25-310. Speech Communication for Specific Audiences 

A course designed to familiarize the student with the oral and 
physical problems of communication connected with a variety of 
one-to-many speaking situations. The student will be expected 
to give several speeches such as those of acceptance, farewell, 
welcome, eulogy, etc. In giving these speeches, the student will 
be attempting to adjust the selection, organization, and delivery 
of speech materials to the needs of the specific audience. (No 
prerequisite). (2 hours a week). 


25-311. Readers Theatre 

An introductory course in the study of the principles and 
techniques involved in the adaptation and direction of group 
performance of literature. Each student adapts and directs a 
group performance. (Prerequisite: 25-212 or consent of the 
instructor). 


25-419. Directed Studies in Speech Communication 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
special area of interest with a faculty advisor. Consent of the 
Directed Studies Committee and the consent of the faculty 
advisor must be obtained prior to enrollment in this course. (May 
‘be repeated) 


Dramatic Art/English 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
(Ext. 244) 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Crowley, Cornelius Patrick Joseph; B.A. (Toronto), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan) —- 1944 (Dean of Graduate Studies and Research, 
1967). 


Sullivan, John Francis; B.S., M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. (Michigan) — 
1958. (Head of the Department). 


McNamara, Eugene Joseph; B.A., M.A. (DePaul), Ph.D. (North- 
western) — 1959. 


Smedick, Lois Katherine; B.A. (Wilson), M.S.L. (Pontif. Inst.), 
Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr) — 1963. 


Huang, Roderick; B.A. (Fukien Christian, China), M.A. 
(Wesleyan), Ph.D. (Northwestern) — 1965. 


Stoliman, Samuel S.; Rabbi (YeShiva U.), B.Sc. (Columbia), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Wayne State) -- 1966. 


Ditsky, John M.; Ph.B., M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. (New York) — 1967. 


MacLeod, Alistair; B.A, B.Ed. (St. Francis Xavier}, MA. (New 
Brunswick), Ph.D. (Notre Dame) — 1969. 


Stevens, Peter; B.A. (Nottingham), M.A. (McMaster), Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) — 1969. 


Associate Professors: 


Quinn, Rev. Joseph A, ©S.B; BA, M.A. (Boston College), 
S.T.B. (U. of St. Michael's College), Pn-D. (Purdue) — 1965. 


Watson, Edward A. B.A. (Howard), M.A. (Chicago), Ph.D. 
(Torontq) — 1966. 


Murrah, Charles Clay; B.A. (Chicago), M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) — 
1970. 

Harder, Bernhard D.; B.A., M.A.(British Columbia), Ph.D. (North 
Carolina) — 1970. 


Janzen, Henry David; B.A. (Assumption), M.A (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Wayne State) — 1970. 


Atkinson, Colin B.; B.Eng. (McGill), B.A. (Sir George Williams), 
M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. (New York) — 1971. 


MacKendrick, Louis King; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Phil. M., 
Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1971. 


Assistant Professors: 


Ducharme, Edward W.; B.A.,M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Michigan) — 
1969 (Acting Head) 


Hornsey, Richard F., B.A. M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Alberta) 
1969. ; 


Bebout, Linda J.; B.A. (Central). Ph.D. (Cornell) — 1977. 
Dilworth, Thomas R.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1977. 


Sessional Instructor: 


Long, Kenneth; B.A., M.A. (Windsor) — 1968 (Dean of Students, 
19B0). ’ 
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English 


Writer-in-Residence: 


Mitchell, W.O.; LL.D. (Saskatchewan), D. Litt. (Ottawa, Brandon 
and Alberta), Officer of the Order of Canada — 1979 


1. Admission Requirements 


There are no specific subject requirements for admission from 
Ontario Level 5 to any of the English courses or programs listed. 
It is strongly recommended, however, that students planning to 
enter any of the programs of concentration in English should 
elect a complete program of English at the Secondary School 
level. 


it is further recommended that students contemplating a 
program of concentration in English should have achieved 
results of 60% or better in Secondary School English courses. 


For admission from Preliminary Year, see p. A-9. 


lil. Academic Regulations 


Undergraduate English courses at University of Windsor are 
open to any interested student, without restriction or prerequi- 
site, except that in a student’s first year of university work (i.e. 
among the first ten courses elected) no course numbered English 
26-200 or above may be elected without the written permission of 
the Head of the Department. 


Admission to any of the Honours programs requires at least a C 
average over the first ten courses and grades of at least B in 100- 
Series English courses. For the combined Honours programs, a 
grade of B in the first-year courses of the second subject is also 
required. Before beginning the final ten courses of an Honours 
program, the student should have an average of B in the English 
courses for which credit has been granted. 


in some combined Honours programs, a specific average in 
courses of the second subject is also required for admission to 
the final year. Consult the particular program listing or the 
Department concerned for further information. 


DEPARTMENTAL COUNSELLING AND PROGRAM 
APPROVAL 


Academic counselling and program approval are now mandatory 
for all full-time students. Students majoring in English must 
consult with and obtain the approval of an English Department 
counsellor before entering upon any program of courses; 
although this regulation is binding only on full-time students, 
part-time students majoring in English are also urged to seek 
counselling and course approval. Appointments may be 
arranged easily through the Departmental Secretary's Office 
(Ext. 244), 


Counsellors have available “model” programs designed to suit 
particular interests or goals ‘or adapted to the requirements of 
graduate or professional admission, and they will be able to mold 
such “mode!” programs to individual needs. 


THE 100-SERIES COURSES 


The Department of English offers a variety of courses numbered 
between 26-100 and 26-199, designed to fulfill various needs or to 
appea! to various particular interests. While they are by no means 
restricted to First Year students, these courses are intended to be 
introductory in nature, and thus students beginning a program of 
concentration in English should expect to take two of these 
courses in their first year at the University, before proceeding to 
more advanced courses (those numbered 26-200 and above). 
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For the purpose of fulfilling a Faculty of Arts option requirement, 
any combination of two of these courses from the 100-Series may 
be elected. Similarly, in fulfillment of the requirement of two 100- 
Series courses in programs of concentration in English, any 
combination of these courses may be elected, except 26-121 and 
26-131, though either of these courses in combination with 
another is acceptable. A sequence consisting of 26-190 and 26- 
191 will provide a particularly useful introduction to any of the 
degree programs in English. 


While students are free to elect more than two courses trom the 
100-Series, they should note the limit (fourteen) on the number of 
courses numbered below xx-200 that can be included ina degree 
program, and should realize that many of the 100-Series courses 
have extensive reading or writing requirements, so that it is 
usually unwise to take more than one of these courses in the 
same semester. Two courses from the 100-Series in the same 
semester is the absolute limit. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE COURSES: THE 
CATEGORIES 


Beyond the generally introductory level of its 100-Series courses, 
the Department of English offers a large variety of advanced 
courses on many topics in English, Canadian, and American 
literature. To enable the student to comprehend more readily the 
underlying structures of the discipline and to provide the basis 
for more meaningful planning of student programs, the Depart- 
ment has divided most of its undergraduate offerings into a 
system of ten Categories. 


These ten Categories include well recognized and traditional 
literary periods. They also include the national literatures of 
Canada and the United States, and there are Categories 
representing different approaches to the study of literature and 
the English language. 


Students in various degree programs will be required to elect 
courses from a variety of Categories to insure that some breadth 
of experience with literature has been attained. Some allowance 
for concentration has also been provided. 


While the system of Categories provides a ful! analysis of the 
Department's work and a careful guide through its course 
structure, the degree requirements offer great freedom and 
flexibility té the individual student. The Department believes this 
proper in an age of diverse interests and career goals, but such a 
degree of freedom allows for many pitfalls to trap unwary 
students. In this situation itis more urgent than ever that students 
consult Departmental counsellors before entering upon any 
program of courses. 


STUDIES COURSES 


Studies courses are primarily designed for students in the final 
stages of Honours programs or in the first year of a two-year M.A. 
program. They may have tewer scheduled class meetings than 
other undergraduate courses, with. more opportunity for 
independent study, and use flexible and varied methods, particu- 
larly that of the seminar. A variety of such courses, numbered in 
the range 26-450 to 26-499, will be announced and offered each 
year. : 


Students in the Honours programs should normally include at 
least two Studies courses among the final ten courses of their 
programs. 


PREPARATION FOR THE W.A. IN ENGLISH 


Students intending to proceed to the M.A. should discuss their 
plans with the Departmental counsellors. The Department 
publishes a leaflet about graduate study in English which 
contains complete information about graduate programs and 
requirements. Usually it is expected that undergraduate prepara- 


tion for the M.A. will include at least twenty semester courses in 
English at the undergraduate level, among which there would be 
two courses from the 100-Series, eight courses distributed as 
evenly as possible among the first five Categories, six courses 
distributed similarly among the other Categories, two Studies 
courses, and the course in Scholarship and Bibliography (26- 
309). See Section J of this Calendar for additional information. 


HONOURS SPECIALIST QUALIFICATION FOR TEACHERS 


The program of concentration leading to the Honours degree in 
English Language and Literature is designed to satisfy the 
university course requirements set forth by the Ontario Ministry 
of Education for the Honours Specialist Qualification. Those 
students considering a career in teaching should plan a varied 
program incorporating courses from the entire range of English, 
Canadian, and American literature. 


Other specialist fields in which Honours Specialist Qualification 
is available and in which Combined Honours programs are 
offered by the English Department and other Departments 
include Drama, French, German, History, Italian, Latin, Russian, 
and Spanish. The content of English courses in other combined 
programs may be adequate to satisfy the qualification require- 
ments, 


It is strongly recommended that students consult counseliorsin 
the English Department or the Faculty of Education early in their 
university careers for advice about teacher qualification require- 
ments and about courses of particular value for Secondary 
School teaching. 


SUMMER CAMPUS 


The Department of English maintains a summer campus in 
Britain, where_a program of courses is available during the 
Summer Session each year. These programs include both 
regular courses in English literature and some special offerings 
designed to take advantage of proximity to the original settings of 
this literature (see 26-204 and 26-206). Announcement of each 
year's program is generally made early in the preceding winter, 
additional information about this program may be obtained from 
the Department at any time. 


PROGRAMS OF CONCENTRATION 


A variety of programs of concentration is available to the student 
who is interested in English, including a major in the General 
degree program, an Honours program in English Language and 
Literature, and many combined Honours programs. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


1. The Department regards its courses in practical criticism (26- 
283 and 26-284) as a useful introduction to advanced study 
in English. 

2. Students who have completed two courses from the 100- 
Series in Preliminary Year may elect, in the First Year, 
advanced undergraduate courses, i.e. those numbered in the 
range of 26-200 to 26-399. 


3. In special cases, with the written approval of a Departmental 
counsellor, a student in the first year at University or one who 
has not yet completed ten courses may be allowed to elect, in 
addition to two courses from the 100-Series, an advanced 
course (or courses), i.e. numbered in the range 26-200 to 
26-399. 


- English 


GENERAL 8.A. DEGREE IN ENGLISH 
Total courses: thirty. 


English: ten to sixteen courses, including two from the 100- 
Series and at least one from each of six different Categories. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as iollows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


Total courses: forty. 


English: twenty to twenty-four courses, including two from the 
100-Series; at least one course from each of eight different 
Categories; two Studies courses. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 
Total courses: forty. 


English: seventeen courses, including two from the 100-Series; at 
least one course from each of eight different Categories; two 
Studies Courses. 


Other subject: as prescribed by that Department or School. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups, 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


APPROVED COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


The following Honours programs, combining English with 
another subject, have had prior approval. No further approval is 
necessary to elect one of these programs, but see the listing tor 
the other subject to determine course requirements in it. 


Honours English and Comparative Literature 
Honours English and French j 
Honours English and Communication Studies 
Honours English and German 

Honours English and History 

Honours English and Italian 

Honours English and Latin 

Honours English and Linguistics 

Honours English and Philosophy 

Honours English and Psychology 

Honours English and Russian 

Honours English and Spanish 

Honours Drama and English 


Combinations other than those listed here may be available, but 
approval of the Departments concerned and of the appropriate 
Deanis) would be required. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses fisted will not necessarily be offered each year. 
All courses listed are three hours a week unless otherwise 
indicated. 


26-031. English for Foreign Students 

Designed to meet the needs of students whose native tongue is 
not English, with emphasis on the acquisition of practical skills in 
reading and writing and on the development of comprehension 
of spoken English. Normally a non-credit course for students 
beyond the Preliminary Year. 


26-032. English for Foreign Students: Additional Topics 
Designed to meet the needs of students whose native tongue is 
not English, with emphasis on the acquisition of practical skills in 
reading and writing and on the development of comprehension 
of spoken English. Similar to 26-031, but additional topics are 
covered. Normally a non-credit course for students beyond the 
Preliminary Year. 


26-100. Writing I: Expository Writing 

Fundamentals of effective expression, including types of 
expository writing, planning and organization, prose style, 
preparation of manuscripts, and correct formats. Through 
practice in the skills of writing, the course seeks to develop in the 
student a capacity to write both more correctly and more force- 
fully, so as to enable him to work effectively at the university level 
and beyond. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


26-101. Writing fl: Advanced Expository Writing 

This course, designed as a sequel to 26-100, offers the student 
instruction and practice in the skilis of expository writing as well 
as guidance in the technique and art of writing about literature, 
namely, the short story, the essay, and the poem. The student will 
learn to analyze, and write about, such elements of literature as 
theme, point of view, diction, and tone. 26-100 is recommended 
as a preparatory course for 26-101; however, 26-101 may be 
taken independently. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


26-103. The Coming of Awareness 

Literature having for its theme man’s movement from the world of 
innocence to the world of experience. Authors whose works may 
be studied include Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Dylan Thomas, D.H. Lawrence, James Joyce, and Morley Cal- 
laghan; many of these works deal with young people on the 
threshold of the adult world. 


26-104. On the Frontier: Literature about the Ploneer and 
Settiement in North America 

Exploration of literary works which reflect the specifically North 

American experience with the wilderness, man’s relation and 

adaptation to it, the conflicts and problems arising from the 

opening of the West, and the differing attitudes to the frontier in 

the United States and Canada. 


26-105. The Black American Experience 

Representative works by black writers from 1900 to the present. 
Authors whose works may be studied include Toomer, Hughes, 
Wright, Ellison, Brooks, Baldwin, and Morrison. Forms include 
the essay, the novel, autobiography, poetry, drama, and music. 


26-106. Literature and Psychology 

Analysis of prose works by such writers as Dostoevsky, Conrad, 
Lawrence, Henry James, John Fowles, and others, in terms of 
contemporary psychological theories. Carl Jung, R.D. Laing, and 
Abraham Masiow wili be studied. 


26-107. Literature and Social Change 

The revolt against urbanization, industrialization, and centrali- 
zation of Western society as reflected in the work of writers who 
assert an existential or irrational self as the authentic source of 
human vaiues. ’ 
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26-108. The Myth of Icarus 

Literature which has for its theme man’s aspirations, daring, love 
of flying, freedom, the thrill of speed, and ultimate victory or loss 
and defeat. 

26-109. Images of Women in Literature 

Exploration of the way in which the nature and role of women 
have been seen in literature of various periods and types, 
including works by both men and women and works which reflect 
the actuality of women’s fives as well as those which present 
women as archetypal figures. 


26-110. Approaches to Science Fiction 

Analysis of representative science fiction, with emphasis on the 
short story, designed to encourage a number of critical 
approaches to the genre. 


26-111. Beyond Tomorrow: Utopia or Nightmare? 
Representative novelistic portrayals of life in the future, with 
consideration of political, social, intellectual, religious, and 
moral problems raised in novels by such writers as Anthony 
Burgess, L.P. Hartley, Aidous Huxley, George Orwell. H.G Wells, 
John Wyndham, and others 


26-112. Canada Now: Some Recent Writers 

Contemporary work in various genres by writers in both English 
and French Canada (the fatter to be read in translation), 
particularly as this work brings into focus differences and 
similarities of the two cultures and reflects the problems of 
contemporary Canadian society. 


26-113. Heroes and Heroism 

Exploration of the heroic and the anti-heroic in literature. with 
particular consideration of such types as the mythic hero, the 
tragic hero, the political hero, the romantic hero, and the athletic 
hero, in such authors as Sophocies, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Conrad, Robert Penn Warren, Arthur Miller, and John Updike. 


26-114. Beyond the Seif: Literature and Religion 
Selected readings from Eastern and Western cultures, exploring 
the spiritual dimensions of man and the universe 


26-116. World Literature and the English Tradition 

Theme and form in literature, to be studied both in works of the 
English tradition and tn selected major works originally written in 
other languages. Ail texts wili be read in English. Authors whose 
works may be read inciude Swift, Voltaire, Blake, Flaubert, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Ibsen, Pirandello, Sartre, 
Solzhenitsyn. 


26-117. Literature as a Popular Art Form 

Analysis of some unpretentious types of cantemporary literary 
expression with popular appeal or a cult following, such as 
science fiction, Gothic melodrama, the detective story, historical 
romance, the adventure story, and songs and ballads. 


26-118. Literature of the Cinema 

A study of classic filmplays with emphasis on those written 
diractly for cinema rather than adapted from another medium. 
Such films as Welles’ Citizen Kane and the works of Bergman, 
Cassavetes, Carne, and the like may be included, Available films 
will be screened. 


26-119. The Bible as Literature 
Close readings of Old and New Testament texts selected for 
narrative impact and lyric intensity. 


26-121. Introduction to Creative Writing 

An introduction to the development of original writing in various 
forms. Workshop participation and conferences on an individual 
basis are emphasized. Approval of sample writing is required for 
admission. Note: Only one of 26-121 and 26-131 may be taken In 
fulfillment of 100-Series requirement in English degree 
programs. 

26-122. The English Language 

An introduction to topics and methods of language study other 
than the specifically literary. 


26-123. The Art of Story 
Analysis of the recurring narrative patterns (plots, themes, 
characters, archetypes, symbols) from diverse traditions for the 
purpose of comparing the variety of themes and techniques that 
form the bases of story. 


26-125. Drama of the Western Worid: The Tragic Vision 

An introduction to drama, presented from a theatrical as wellasa 
literary point of view, and based on analyses of selected tragedies 
and other related plays, from Greek and Roman times to the 
present. 


26-126. Drama of the Western World: The Comic Vision 

An introduction to drama, presented from a theatrical as wellasa 
literary point of view, and based on analyses of selected 
comedies or other plays in which the comic vision is represented, 
from Greek and Roman times to the present. 


26-131. Workshop in Creative Writing 

Another course in creative writing, emphasizing workshop 
participation and conferences on an individual basis. Approval of 
sample writing is required for admission. This course may be 
taken before, after, or independently of 26-121. Note: Only one of 
26-121 and 26-131 may be taken in fulfillment of 100-Series 
requirement in English degree programs. 


26-190. The English Heritage: Beginnings to the Age of Johnson 
A survey of the rich panorama of English literature from its 
beginnings to the Age of Johnson, with particular emphasis on 
the relevance of this living tradition to the concerns of the 
contemporary student of English. 


26-191. The English Heritage: From the Romantic Period to the 
Present 

A survey of the rich panorama of English literature from the 

Romantic period down to the present day, with particular 

emphasis on the relevance of this living tradition to the concerns 

of the contemporary student of English. 


THE CATEGORIES 


Advanced undergraduate courses, ie. those in the range 
numbered 26-200 to 26-399, have been arranged by Categories, 
as explained above. The course descriptions which follow are 


also arranged by Categories, an arrangement which may help. 


Students to see the relationships of various courses and how they 
may be fitted into meaningful programs. 


Course numbers have been adjusted to show the relationship of 
each course to a Category. The next to the /ast digit of each 
course number is the number of the Category to which the course 
belongs, with 0 standing for Category 10. In addition, course 
numbers in the range from 26-200 to 26-299 are reserved for the 
basic course or courses in a Category (usually broad, survey- 
type courses), while courses numbered in the range from 26-300 
to 26-399 will generally deal with more specific topics. Each type 
of course, however, will satisfy a Category requirement in the 
degree programs. 


Category 1: Early English and Medieval Literature 


26-213. Chaucer in His Time 

_ An introduction to the works of Chaucer, in Middle English, and 
to the ideas and ideals of the later Middle Ages. 

26-214. Medieval Vision and Romance 

Readings from medieval English authors, including Chaucer and 
the Gawain-poet. Some works will be read in modern English. 
(Prerequisite: 26-213). 


English 


26-313. Old English Literature 

Beowulf and other literature of the period, read in modern 
English, with some consideration of the language and history of 
Anglo-Saxon England. 


26-314. Topics in Medieval Literature 

Selected readings from poetry, drama, and prose of the Middle 
Ages. The emphasis may vary to include such subjects as Piers 
Plowman, Malory's Morte d’Arthur, cycles of drama, and related 
Continental! literature. 


Category 2: Renaissance Literature . 


26-223. From Humanism to the Golden Age in Literature of the 
Tudor Period 

The major achievements in non-dramatic literature in the period 

from 1485 to 1603, including works by such writers as More, 

Ascham, Sidney, and Spenser. 


26-224. From the Metaphysical Poets to Milton 

The literature of the Jacobean, Caroline, and Commonwealth 
periods, focussing particularly on the poetry of the Metaphy- 
sicals, the Cavaliers, Marvell, and Milton, but with some attention 
to the development of prose style in such writers as Baton, 
Donne, Burton, and Browne. 


26-322. Thought and Expression in the Renaissance 
intellectual currents in the period of the Renaissance and 
Reformation; emphasis may vary to inciude consideration of 
philosophical, religious, political, or artistic ideas and their 
literary expression. The focus will be on English literature, 
though the influence of such Continental writers as Machiavelli 
and Montaigne will be taken into account. 


26-326. Shakespeare's Achievement in Comedy and Romance 
Representative plays by Shakespeare in such genres as farce, 
satire, romantic comedy, and dramatic romance, with some 
attention to the sonnets. 


26-327. Shakespeare's Achievement in History and Tragedy 
Representative plays by Shakespeare, including those which use 
material from ancient or English history and those in Senecan, 
Aristotelian, or other tragic modes. 


26-328. Drama of the English Renaissance 

The rise and development of drama from the Tudor interlude to 
the closing of the theatres, with particular emphasis on major 
non-Shakespearean playwrights, such as Mariowe, Jonson, 
Webster, Tourneur, and Ford. 


Category 3: Restoration and Eighteenth- 
Century Literature 


26-233. Literature of the Restoration and Early Eighteenth 
Century (1660-1727) 

The chief literary achievements of the period 1660-1727, 

including representative works by such writers as Dryden, Defoe, 

Addison and Steele, Swift, and various minor writers. 


26-234. Literature of the Eighteenth Century (1727-1790) 

The principal authors of the period 1727-1790 from Pope to 
Blake; topics may include the late Augustan poets, such as 
Collins, Gray, Cowper, Burns, and Crabbe, and the great prose 
writers of the period, such as Johnson, Gibbon, Burke and 
Fielding. 


26-335. Restoration and Eighteenth-Century Drama 
Representative plays of the English theatre betweeri 1660 and 
1800, including such writers as Dryden, Etheredge, Wycherley, 
Congreve, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, and Sheridan. 


26-338. Eighteenth-Century Fiction 
Major trends and writers in eighteenth-century fiction, including 
Defoe. Richardson, Fielding, Smoliett, Sterne, and Jane Austen. 
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Category 4: Nineteenth-Century Literature 


26-243. Early Romanticism 

Origins of Romanticism in eighteenth-century England and in 
the period following the turn of the century. Both poetry and 
prose will be considered, with the main emphasis on writers such 
as Walpole, Radcliffe, Burns, Blake, Wollstonecraft, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge. 


26-244. Later Romanticism 

Romanticism as a vital and continuing force throughout early 
nineteenth-century England. Both poetry and prose will be 
considered, with the main emphasis on writers such as Scott, 
Lamb, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 


26-246. The Early Victorians 

Responses to industrialism, urbanization, social reform, and late 
Romantic ideas, in such writers as Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
and Browning. 


26-247. The Later Victorians 

Responses to changing attitudes and values in art and society 
from mid-century to the death of Victoria, as seen in such writers 
as Arnold, Pater, Hardy, and Wilde. 


26-348. Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

Development of the novel in the Romantic and Victorian periods, 
including such writers as Scott, Charlotte and Emily Bronte, 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Trollope, Meredith, and 
Hardy. 


Category 5: Twentieth-Century Literature 


26-251. Literature of Britain in the Early Twentieth Century 
Writing of the Edwardian period through World War |, including 
such authors as Conrad, Yeats, Owen, Lawrence. Joyce, and 
Shaw. 

26-252. Literature of Britain Between the Wars 

Major figures and literary trends of the period, inciuding such 
writers as Eliot, Huxley, Waugh, Auden, and the Bloomsbury 
group. 

26-253. Literature of Britain in the Later Twentieth Century 
Major figures and literary trends of the post-war period, including 
such writers as Greene, Murdoch, Hughes, and Pinter. 


26-350. Modern Drama 
Drama from Ibsen and Shaw to Brecht and Albee. Foreign works 
will be read in translation. 


26-351. Contemporary Drama 
Significant trends and achievements in world drama since 1940. 


26-354. Commonweaith Literature 

Representative works from various Commonwealth éountries. 
Authors studied might include Patrick White, V.S. Naipaul, 
Chinua Achebe, Margaret Laurence, and Alan Sillitoe. | 
26-355. Modern irish Literature 

The Irish experience, together with the Irish voice in British 
literature, including such figures as Yeats, Shaw, Joyce, 
O’Casey, O'Connor, O’Faolain, Behan, and Synge. 


Category 6: Canadian Literature 


26-263. Roots of Canadian Poetry 
The narrative and lyric traditions in earlier Canadian poetry and 
the Confederation poets, leading to the writing of E.J. Pratt. 


26-264. Canadian Fiction and the New Nation 

Selected writings of settlers and the development of Canadian 
fiction, including historical romance, and leading to the transi- 
tional work of Leacock and Grove. 
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26-266. The Development of Modern Canadian Poetry 
Canadian poetry from the beginnings of modernism to the 
present, including such writers as Birney, Layton, Purdy, and 
Atwood. 


26-267. Modern Canadian Fiction 

Aspects of the Canadian novel and short story after World War |, 
including such writers as Callaghan, MacLennan, Ross, Richier, 
Laurence, and Munro. 


26-361. The Canadian Experience 
Selected topics in Canadian literature, with changing emphasis 
on particular themes, genres, or authors. 


Category 7: American Literature 


26-274. From the Puritans to the Romantics 

The beginnings of an American identity in religious, philo- 
sophical, political, and literary terms, especially as revealed in 
such writers as Franklin, Jefferson, Poe, and Hawthorne. 


26-275. The American Renaissance 
Transcendentalism and the epic vision as revealed in such 
writers as Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, Whitman, and Dickinson. 


26-276. Realists and Naturalists 

Literary innovation in the period between the Civil War and the 
First World War, including such figures as Mark Twain, James, 
Crane, Dreiser, Norris, Robinson, and Frost. 


26-278. The American Moderns 

Writings between the World Wars, with special attention to such 
figures as Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe. Steinbeck, 
Pound, Eliot, cummings, Williams, and others. 


26-279. The Literature of Present-Day America 

Post-modern and postwar writing of such figures as Mailer, 
Updike, Bellow, Malamud, Lowell, Tennessee Williams, Roth, 
and Plath. 


26-371. The American Experience 
Selected topics in American literature, with changing emphasis 
on particular themes, genres, or authors. 


Category 8: Critical Theory and Practice 


26-283. Critical Analysis 

Practice in the critical reading of prose and poetic texts with an 
emphasis upon one or more of the following approaches to 
literary analysis: formal, sociological, historical, and moral. 


26-284. Critical Approaches to Literature 

Practice in the critical reading of prose and poetic texts with an 
emphasis upon one or more of the following approaches to 
literary analysis: psychological, archetypal or mythological, 
linguistic, and affective/impressionistic. 


26-285. History of Literary Criticism: Plato to Johnson 
Major works, movements, and ideas in literary criticism from 
Plato to Samuel Johnson. Writers to be studied may include 
Aristotle, Longinus, Sidney, Dryden, Pope, and Young. 


26-286. History of Literary Criticism: Wordsworth to the Present 
Major works, movements, and ideas in literary criticism from 
Wordsworth to the present. Writers to be studied may include 
Coleridge, Arnold, Eliot, Richards, Frye, and Poulet. 


Category 9: Languages and Linguistics 


26-291. Early Language Change and Style 
The language of English literature from its beginnings to the 
introduction of printing. 


26-292. Later Language Change and Style 

The language of English literature from the Renaissance to the 
present. 

26-293. Modern English and Linguistics, | 

A linguistic study of the problems of usage, dialect, semantics, 
sentence structure, and style in the English language, with 
particular emphasis on comparing traditional, structural, and 
transformational approaches to language. 


26-294. Modern English and Linguistics, I! 

A linguistic study of the problems of usage, dialect, semantics, 
sentence structure, and style in the English language, with 
particular emphasis on comparing traditional, structural, and 
transformational approaches to language: a continuation of 26- 
293. (Prerequisite: 26-293 or permission of the instructor). 


26-295. Theory of Composition 

A survey of theories of rhetoric. More advanced than 26-100 and 
26-101, this course provides for study and practice in the varieties 
of structure and the elements of style in expository writing. For 
students beyond the first year who wish to cultivate their writing 
skills as well as those who wish to enhance their understanding of 
composition. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


26-393. Applied English, |! 
Characteristics of the English language and techniques for 
analyzing it with a view to teaching it as a foreign language. 


26-394. Applied English, ll 

A practical and theoretical introduction for English speakers to 
the teaching of English as a second language. (Prerequisite: 26- 
393, or 26-293 and 26-294, or permission of the instructor). 


Category 10: Special Topics 


26-203. Advanced Survey ‘ 

A conspectus of English and North American literature for 
advanced students, with emphasis on selected special topics 
according to the particular interests and needs of students 
enrolled in the course. 


26-204. Oxford and the English Literary Heritage 
The literary and cultural history of Oxford, from medieval 
beginnings to modern poets associated with the University, with 
particular emphasis on major literary figures linked to Oxford, 
such as More, Newman, Arnold, Hopkins, or Auden; with 
_ appropriate directed exploration of Oxford buildings and land- 
scapes. Offered only in Summer Session as part of the European 
_ English Program, and required of all participants. May be taken 
for credit more than once, if particular topics are different, and 
with permission of the instructor. 


26-206. English Literature in Relation to Major Literary 
Landmarks of Britain 
Selected works from major periods and authors in relation to 
‘their setting in the British landscape, such as the novels of 
Thomas Hardy in relation to Stonehenge and the Wessex region, 
Shakespeare at Stratford, writings of the Bloomsbury group or 
novels of Dickens in relation to London, or eighteenth century 
‘novels set in Bath. Offered only in Summer Session as part of the 
European English Program, and required of all participants. May 
be taken for credit more than once, if particular topics are 
different, and with permission of the instructor. 
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26-301. Female Images in Literature 
Images of women as reflected in literature of various periods and 
genres, including works by both male and female authors. 


26-303. Creative Writing 

The development of original writing in various forms. Intensive 
workshop practice may be undertaken. Permission of the 
department is required. (2 hours a week, individual writing 
conferences at irregular intervals may be required). (Two-— 
semester course.) 


26-305. Children’s Literature 

Literature written for and read by children, including a survey of 
the historical and literary development of this genre. Students 
will analyze and assess both acknowledged classics of children’s 
literature and contemporary works. Particular topics. may include 
myth, archetypes, symbols, folk materials, fantasy, fable, and the 
relation of children’s literature to that written for adults. 


26-306. Comparative Literature 

A comparative study of great works of English and other 
literatures by such authors as Homer, Sophocles, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Dostoevsky, Joyce, and Camus, chosen for their 
formal, thematic, or historical interrelationships. All texts will be 
read in English. 


26-308. Literary Genres (Fiction, Drama, Poetry) 

A study of the nature and forms of fiction, of drama, or of poetry. 
For the genre and period to be studied, please consult the 
Department. 

26-309. Scholarship and Bibliography 

The art of literary research and methods of textual criticism, 
including a survey of scholarly occupations, practice in research 
methods, instructions on form in thesis writing, and exercises in 
editing and bibliography. 


STUDIES COURSES 


Studies courses are numbered in the range from 26-450 to 26- 
499. The nature and methods of these courses are briefly 


described above (see p. B-28). Particular topics and descriptions 


are available in the Department, usually by early Spring of the 
preceding year. Specific topics may be offered from year to year 
in the following periods or forms of literature: 


26-450. Directed Studies 

296-451-452. Studies in English Language and Linguistics 
26-453. Studies in Old English Literature 
296-454-455. Studies in Middle English Literature 
296-456-457. Studies in Renaissance Literature 
26-458-460. Studies in Renaissance Drama 
26-461-462. Studies in Restoration Literature 
296-463-464. Studies in Eighteenth Century Literature 
26-465-467. Studies in Romantic Literature 

926-468-470. Studies in Victorian Literature 

26-471-475. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature 
926-476-478. Studies in United States Literature 
26-479-482. Studies in Canadian Literature 

296-483-484. Studies in Commonwealth Literature 
26-485-486. Studies in Literary Genres: Poetry 
26-487-491. Studies in Literary Genres: Drama 
926-492-494. Studies in Literary Genres: Fiction 
26-495-497. Studies in Literary Criticism, 

26-498-499. Studies in Creative Writing 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH 
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Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 


Cassano, Paul; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia) — 1968, 
(Vice-President, Academic). 


Associate Professors: 
Skakoon, Walter Sylvester; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto), — 1962. 


Kingstone, Basi! D.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford) — 1963. 


Caron, Marie Therese; B.A. (Ottawa), M.A. (Laval). Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) — 1964. : 


Fournier, Guy; Lic. en Droit, D. de I'Un. (Paris) — 1967. 
Lemieux, Gerard A; B.A. (Laurentian), M.A. (Laval) — 1967. 


deVillers, Jean-Pierre; L. és L. (Aix-en-Provence), Ph.D. 
(Colorado) — 1968. 


Assistant Professors: 


Halford, Peter W; B.A., M.A. (Windsor) — 1966. 


van den Hoven, Adrian T; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (French), M.A. 
(English) (Windsor), D. és L. (Louvain) — 1966. (Acting Head of 
the Department). . 


Fournier, Yvonne (Mrs.); L. es L., D. de L’Un. (Lille) — 1967. 


Chabot, Marcel Eugene; B.A. (Windsor), A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard) — 
1970. 


Admission Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. A-9). 


The Honours French Language and Literature program and any 
combined Honours Program with French require Ontario Level 5 
French or “francais”, or equivalent. 


Options in French 

Students wishing to take French as an option are free to select 
any courses provided they satisfy the department that they havea 
sufficient command of the language, and/or sufficient 
preparation in literary studies. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN FRENCH 
Total courses: thirty. 


French: twelve to sixteen courses to be selected as follows: 

(i) a minimum of six language courses: 29-121 and 29-122: two 
of 200 language series; two of 300 language series; or, 
with the permission of the Department, 400 series 
language studies courses. 

(ii) a minimum of six literature courses: 29-141 and 29-142: two 
of 200 literature series; two of 300 literature series; or, 
with the permission of the Department, 400 series liter- 
ature courses. 
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Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science, two from the Faculty of Arts 
(non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics: two 
from any of the three Groups. 

Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 

Honours French students may be granted permission to substi- 
tute a Literature course fora language course if they show excep- 
tional ability in the French language and upon consultation with 
the Head of the Department. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 


LITERATURE 
Total courses: forty. 


French: Twenty-four courses to be selected as follows: 

(i) A minimum of ten language courses: 29-121 and 29-122; two 
of 200 language series; two of 300 language series: the 
remaining four to be chosen from any of the language 
series, including the 400 series language studies 
courses. = 

(ii) a minimum of twelve literature courses: 29-141 and 29-142: 
two of 200 literature series; two of 300 literature series; two of 
French-Canadian literature courses: four literature courses 
to be chosen from any of the literature series, including 
the 400 series literature studies courses. 

(iii) the additional two courses may be chosen from any of the 
series. 


Other requirements: six courses to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from the Faculty of Arts 
(non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; two 
from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Total courses: forty . 


French: seventeen courses to be selected as follows: 

(i) a minimum of seven language courses: 29-121 and 29-122: 
two of 200 language series; two of 300 language series; one 
course from any of the language series, including the 
400 series language studies courses. 

(ii) a minimum of eight literature courses; 29-141 and 29-142: 
two of 200 literature series; two of 300 literature series; two 
literature courses from any of the literature series, inclu- 
ding the 400 series literature studies courses. 

(iii) the additional two courses may be chosen from any of the 
series. 


Other subjects: as prescribed by that Department or School. 


Other requirements: six courses to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science, two from the Faculty of Arts 


(non-language) or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; two. 


from any of the three Groups. 
Options: Additional courses to a total of forty. 


APPROVED COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 


The following honours programs combining French with another 
subject have had prior approval. No further approval is necessary 
to elect one of these programs. See the listing for the other 
subject to determine course requirements in it. 


Honours French and Comparative Literature 

Honours French and German 

Honours French and History 

Honours French and Italian 

Honours French and Latin 

Honours French and Linguistics 

Honours French and Philosophy 

Honours French and Russian 

Honours French and Spanish 

Honours English and French 
Students wishing to combine French with other major subjects 
not now listed in a Combined Honours Program may do so, 
provided any such program has the approval of the two depart- 
ments involved, and of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


_ COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


1. French Studies 


All French courses are taught in French, except 29-011 and 29- 
012. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE COURSES: 


NOTES: 
A. These courses are listed under the following categories: 


1. French for Reading Knowledge: 29-011, 29-012. 


2. Preparatory Language Training: 29-021, 29-022, 29-023, 29- 
024, 29-025. 


3. Conversation courses: 29-115, 29-116, 29-215, 29-315. 


4. Language Training courses: 29-121, 29-122, 29-221, 29-222, 
29-321, 29-322. 


Translation courses: 29-328, 29-329, 29-421, 29-423, 29-425, 
29-427. 


6. The Structure of Canadian French: 29-497. 


Application of Language Theories to the Teaching of French: 
29-498, 


o 


> 


— 


_ The five preparatory language courses cover material 
required as preparation fora major in French. They have been 
designed to satisfy the needs of different levels (from level 1 to 
5) of student abilities. If you are not sure which course suits 
your needs best, kindly consult the French department before 
enrolling in the course. Please note that students wishing to 
take any of these 5 preparatory courses cannot receive credit 
for these courses unless they enroll in one of the preparatory 
courses which covers materials beyond the level of course 
they have already taken at the secondary level or unless 
they receive the written permission of the department. 


2. Majors, Honours, and Combined Honours students in French 
should start to count their required language Courses from 
99-121/122 on. Ifatall possible, they should take 29-221/222 in 
sequence. Courses from 29-315 up to 29-498 need not be 
taken in sequence. 

French 29-215 may be taken by Majors, Honours, and 
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Combined Honours students if their oral skills need further 
upgrading. 


C. Any courses in category: 

1. French for Reading Knowledge 

2. Preparatory Language Training 

3. Conversation courses 

may be counted as credits toward the total number of courses 
required for a degree, regardless of whether the course is 
numbered above or below the 100 level. 


D. If, in order to become a Major, an Honours, or a Combined 
Honours student in French a student first must take any of the 
preparatory courses (29-021/022/023/024/025), he may count 
these courses as credits toward the overall requirements for the 
B.A. (30 courses) or Honours B.A. (40 courses). 


E. If for some reason a student wishes to take language courses 
beyond 29-121/122 in a random order, he must first obtain the 
permission of the Department. 


il. Description of Language Courses 


1. FRENCH FOR READING KNOWLEDGE 


29-011. French for Reading Knowledge 

Introduction to the structure of the French language for under- 
graduates and graduates who require a reading knowledge of 
French. Taught in English. No prerequisite. See also Note C. 
29-012. French for Reading Knowledge 

Introduction to the vocabulary and idiom of various areas of 
specialization: science, social science, commerce, humanities. 
Taught in English. (Prerequisite: 29-011 or permission of the 
instructor). (See also Note C). 


2. PREPARATORY FRENCH LANGUAGE TRAINING 
These courses require lab work. 


29-021. Preparatory French Language Training: Level | 
Acquisition of basic reading and writing skills, aural com- 
prehension and oral practice. No prerequisite. See Notes B1, C, 
D. 

29-022. Preparatory French Language Training: Level 2 
Further training in reading and writing skills; aural com- 
prehension and oral practice exercises. (Prerequisite: see Notes 
B1, C, D). 

29-023. Preparatory French Language Training: Level 3 
Emphasis on grammar and composition. (Prerequisite: see notes 
B1, C, D). 

29-024. Preparatory French Language Training: Level 4 
Emphasis on conversation and reading comprehension. 
(Prerequisite: see notes B1, C, D). 

29-025. Preparatory French Language Training: Level 5 
Emphasis on grammar, composition, oral practice and selected 
readings. (Prerequisite: see notes B1, C, D). 


3. CONVERSATION COURSES 
These courses require lab work. 


29-115. French Conversation 


~-A course designed to improve the student’s spoken French by 


means of structural and pronunciation drills, class discussions, 
oral presentations, and selected readings. (Prerequisite: see note 
C). 

29-116. French Conversation p 

A course designed to improve the student's spoken French by © 
means of discussions about, and readings in the various aspects _ 
of culture; exercises in vocabulary acquisition, in syntax, andthe 
use of idiomatic expressions. (Prerequisite: see note C). — 
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French Language and Literature 


29-215. French Conversation 

A course designed to develop further the student's proficiency in 
spoken French. Readings for discussions and oral presentations. 
(Prerequisite: see note B2). 


29-315. French Conversation 

Advanced oral communication Skills. Intensive vocabulary 
development and its application in oral exercises. (Prerequisite: 
see note B2). 


4. LANGUAGE TRAINING COURSES 


29-121 and 29-122 are both prerequisite for all other language 
courses. 

French Majors, Honours, and Combined Honours students must 
select their required language courses from among Categories 3, 
4, 5, 6, and 7. For further instructions see note B2. 


29-121. French Language Training 

Phonetics: theory and practice. Grammar: norms and functions 
of the French verb system. (Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5 French, 
29-024 or 29-025. (Language lab work as required). 


29-122. French Language Training 

Grammar: norms and functions of modifiers. Development of 
reading comprehension and of composition skills. ( Prerequisite: 
Ontario Level 5 or 29-025. Language lab work as required), 


29-221. French Language Training 

Oral practice: discussion, presentations. Exercises in gram- 
matical usage. Compositions based on readings. (Prerequisite: 
see note B2). (Language lab work as required). 


29-222. French Language Training 

Oral practice: discussions, debate, dialogues, elocution. Review 
of selected elements of grammar. Selected readings and précis 
writing. (Prerequisite: see note B2). (Language lab work as 
required). 

The language courses numbered from 29-321 to 29-499 need not 
be taken In sequence. (See also note B2). 


29-321. French Language Training 

Effective written communication: practice in descriptive, 
narrative, and expository prose; vocabulary expansion, idiomatic 
usage, comparative stylistic devices (English-French). (Pre- 
requisite: see note B2). 

29-322. French Language Training 

Effective written communication: practice in correspondence, in 
writing of reports and summaries; vocabulary expansion, stylistic 


exercises, comparative French and English usage, and brief: 


translations. (Prerequisite: see note B2). 


5. TRANSLATION COURSES 2 


29-328. Introduction to translation: French-English, English- 
French 

A comparative analysis of French and English structures with 

Special emphasis on lexical items (vocabulary) and on formal 

aspects of grammar. Accompanied by regular exercises in 

translation. (Prerequisite: see note B2). A 


29-329. Introduction to translation: French-English, English- 
French 

A comparative analysis of French and English structures with 

special emphasis on questions of meaning related to the 

sentence and its context. Accompanied by regular exercises in 

translation. (Prerequisite: see note B2). 

29-421. Advanced Translation: French-English, English-French 

Translation from selected texts from newspapers and 

periodicals. (Prerequisite: 29-328/329 or permission of the 

instructor), 

29-423. Advanced Translation: French-English, English-French 

Translation of business and commercial material. (Prerequisite: 

29-328/329 or permission of the instructor). 
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29-425. Advanced Translation: French-English, English-French 
Translation of legal and administrative material. (Prerequisite: 
29-328/329 or permission of the instructor). 

29-427. Advanced Translation: French-English, English-French 
Translation of scientific and technical material. (Prerequisite: 29- 
328/329 or permission of the instructor). 


6. CANADIAN FRENCH 


29-497. Canadian French 
The structure of Canadian French. The French of Canada: a 


Study of its sounds, grammar, and vocabulary. (Prerequisite: see. 


note B2). 


7, APPLICATION OF LANGUAGE THEORIES TO THE 
TEACHING OF FRENCH 


' 29-498. French Applied Linguistics. 


A course designed for teachers or prospective teachers of French 
who wish to update or increase their knowledge of language 
teaching techniques and the underlying linguistic theories. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


29-141 and 29-142 are prerequisite for all courses in French and | 


French-Canadian literatures and cultures. 


29-141. Introduction to French Literature 

An introduction to literary genres using texts representative of 
periods of French literature before the French Revolution (1 789). 
(Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5, 29-024 or 29-025). 


29-142. introduction to French Literature 

An introduction to literary genres using texts representative of 
periods of French literature since the French Revolution. 
(Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5, 29-024 or 29-025). 

29-241. Textual Analysis | 

An introduction to textual analysis using a variety of literary texts. 
29-242. Textual Analysis |! 

Sequel to 29-241. Emphasis on the various modes of compre- 
hending literature. 

29-251. French Classicism | 

An introduction to the literature of 17th century France, and its 
principal doctrines. Among the authors studied are Corneille, 
Moliére and Pascal. 
29-252. French Classicism II 

Sequel to 29-251. Major authors studied are Racine, Boileau, La 
Fontaine, and Mme de La Fayette. 

29-253. The French Enlightenment | 

A study of 18th century French literature and thought. Major 
authors studied are Marivaux, Beaumarchais and Voltaire. 


- 29-254. The French Enlightenment II 


Sequel to 29-253, with emphasis on the French “philosophes”. 
The authors studied are Rousseau, Diderot and Sade. 


29-255. French Romanticism | 

The sources and early forms of French romanticism, beginning in 
the late 18th century, and into the early 19th century. Principal 
authors studied are Rousseau, Constant, Chateaubriand, and 
Lamartine. 

29-256. French Romanticism Ii 

A sequel to 29-255. Later developments in French romanticism. 
Principal authors studied are Hugo, Vigny, Musset, and Stendhal. 
29-341. Literary Criticism: Theory and Practice 

A study of literary influences and/or the application of critical 
approaches to literature: psychological, sociological, structural, 
etc. f 
29-342. Genre Criticism 

A study of the changés in the nature ofa literary genre. Selections 


from poetry or drama or the novel, with reference to specific fags 


texts. 


~ 


29-351. French Realism 
A study of the mid-19th century novelists Balzac and Flaubert, 
and the poets Baudelaire, Nerval and the Parnassians. 


29-352. French Naturalism and Symbolism 

A study of the novel and poetry in the latter half of the 19th 
Century. Principal authors are Zola, Verlaine, Rimbaud, and 
Mallarmé. 


29-353. Modern French Poetry and Drama 

Representative works of the period from 1900-1940. Poets 
selected from: Valéry, Apollinaire, Claudel, the Surrealists, et al. 
Dramatists selected from: Claudel, Cocteau, Giraudoux, 
Montherlant, et al. 


29-354. The Modern French Novel 

Representative works of the period from 1900-1940. Novelists 
selected from: Proust, Gide, Cocteau, Mauriac, Bernanos, 
Céline, Malraux, et al. 


29-355. French Existentialism 

A study of the dominant literary and intellectual movement in 
France during the 1940’s and early 1950's. Principal authors are 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Camus and Genet. 


29-356. Contemporary French Literature 
From the “Nouveau Roman” to recent writing. Authors selected 
from: Samuel Beckett, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Nathalie Sarraute, 
Claude Simon, Michel Butor, et al. 
29-451. Medieval French Literature 
An introduction to the principal medieval literary genres: the 
“chanson de geste”, the ballad, the mystery plays and the farce. 
Texts will be studied in modern French. 
29-452. Medieval French Language 
An introduction to the salient features of Old French phonology, 
morphology and syntax with selected readings. 
* 29-453. Early French Renaissance 
A study of representative works of the period including Marot, 
Scéve, Rabelais, Marguerite de Navarre. 
_ 29-454. Later French Renaissance 
_ Anexamination of various authors of the latter half of the century 
including Du Bellay, Ronsard, D'Aubigné, and Montaigne. 


FRENCH CULTURE 


29-371. French Civilization and Culture |! 

An introduction to the historical changes in the. social and 
cultural life of France from the origins to the 18th century. 
29-372. French Civilization and Culture Il 

A sequel to 29-371. A study of the historical changes in the social 
and cultural life of France from the 18th century to 1940. 
29-471. Modern French Culture | 

A comparative study of the systems of patterned behaviour 
characteristic of French and North American cultures. Emphasis 
on the social and cultural aspects of these systems. 

29-472. Modern French Culture I! , 

A sequel to 29-471. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN LITERATURE ; 
29-281. The Novel in Quebec before 1945. 


_. Astudy of the development of the novel in French Canada with 


emphasis on the historical novel and the novel of the land. 
Authors selected from: de Gaspé, Hémon, Laure Conan, Ringuet, 
Savard, et al. 


29-282. The Contemporary Novel in Quebec 
A study of recent trends in the novel in Quebec. Authors selected 
from: Gabrielle Roy, Anne Hébert, Marie-Claire Blais, Bessette, 
Godbout, Ducharme, et al. 


f 


French Language and Literature 


29-381. French-Canadian Drama until 1960 

A study of French Drama in North America from the origins to 
1960. Dramatists selected from: Quesnel, Gérin-Lajoie, Gélinas, 
Leclerc, Dubé, et al. : 


29-382. Contemporary French-Canadian Drama 
Dramatists are selected from: Ferron, Tremblay, Germain, 
Barbeau, Garneau, et al. 


29-385. Quebec Poetry up to Saint-Denys Garneau 
A study of the thematic and structural changes in Quebec poetry 
from its origins to Saint-Denys Garneau. 


29-386. Contemporary Quebec Poetry 
Recent trends, with poets selected from: Grandbois, Hébert, 
Miron, Paul-Marie Lapointe, Chamberland, Vigneault, et al. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN CULTURE 


29-287. French-Canadian Folklore 
A study of the oral tradition; the songs, tales and legends of 
French Canada. 


29-288. French-Canadian Arts and Crafts 
A study of traditional and modern arts and crafts. 


29-481. French-Canadian Ideologies 

A study of social thought in French Canada with emphasis on the 
writings of Bourassa, Gagnon, Montpetit, Falardeau, 
Laurendeau, Baillargeon. 

29-482. French-Canadian Essayists 

A study of modern intellectual movements in Quebec with 
emphasis on the.writings of Borduas, Vadeboncoeur, Ares, 
Hamelin, et al. : ; 


STUDIES COURSES 


For admission to these courses a general B.A. student requires 
the permission of the department which will be granted to those 
students considered capable of doing independent studies and 
special projects. These courses may have fewer scheduled class 
hours than other undergraduate courses, use more variegated 
teaching methods and require assignments that take the form of 
special projects. When these courses are offered in conjunction 
with 500 series courses, they will also function as courses that are 
part of the Master's program. Studies courses are numbered from 
400 to 499 and include all 400 series courses already listed in the 
French program (i.e. 29-421, 423,425, 427, 451,452, 453, 454, gh 

472, 481, 482, 497, 498). 


ill. Linguistics 


30-190. Introduction to General Linguistics: Part | 

A critical examination of popularly held notions on language; a 
study of the language families of the world and of the 
geographical distribution of the languages comprising these 
families; analysis of the speech act and of the articulators 
operative in speech production (the basis of speech therapy); a 
problem oriented overview of the nature of language in order to 
determine how it works; explanations of how and why languages 
change and various theories to account for these changes; the 
history and evolution of writing; a survey of modern theories of 
grammar and recent advances in the field of meaning. 


30-191. Introduction to General Linguistics: Part li 
Continuation of 30-190. (Prerequisite: 30-190). 


30-290. Applied Linguistics 
The application of linguistic theory to the teaching of French, 


Spanish and English. This course has been designed especially 


for teachers or prospective teachers who wish to update and 
increase their knowledge of language teaching techniques and 
the linguistic theory underlying these techniques. May be taken 


‘in any year. 


so Mi 


French Language and Literature/Music 


30-390. Introduction to Romance Linguistics: Part | 

A study of the main Romance languages from the point of view of 
their structure and development; some knowledge of Latin is 
desirable. (Prerequisite: 30-191 or permission of the instructor). 


30-391. Introduction to Romance Linguistics: Part II 
Continuation of 30-390. (Prerequisite: 30-390). 


30-394. The Structure of Canadian French 

A linguistic study of the French of Canada, a study of the sounds, 
grammar, and the vocabulary of this speech system will be made. 
(Prerequisite: a working knowledge of standard French and one 
of 30-190/191, or 30-290, or 30-390/391 or permission of the 
instructor). 


30-398. An introduction to the Linguistics Approach to the Study 
of Bilingualism and Language Contact: Part | 

The types of bilingualism, the mechanisms of language 

interaction and interference, the linguistic principles underlying 

the bilingual context, and the relation of general linguistic theory 

to problems in bilingualism. (Prerequisite: at least one of 30- 

190/191, 30-290, 30-390/391 or 30-394). 


30-399. An introduction to the Linguistics Approach to the Study 
of Bilingualism and Language Contact: Part I! 
' Continuation of 30-398. (Prerequisite: 30-398). 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Ext. 132) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Mcintyre, Paul; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory of Toronto), Mus. 
Doc. (Toronto) — 1970. 


Butler, E. Gregory; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory of Toronto), 
B.M., M.M., D.M.A. (Rochester) — 1974. 


Associate Professors: 


Akeley, T.C.,O.G.S.; B.A. (Johns Hopkins), L.Th., B.D. (Seabury 
Western Theol. Sem. ), Ph.D. (Cantab) — 1965. 


Kovarik, Edward; B.M., B.M.E., M.M. (Northwestern), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Harvard) — 1967. 


Hanson, Jens; B.Sc. (M.1.T.), M.A. (Denver), Ph.D. (Yale) — 1968. 
Tamburini, James J.; B.Mus. (Curtis Inst.) — 1969. 
Palmer, David John; B.Mus., M.Mus (Michigan) — 1970. 
Rozsnyai, imre; M.M., M.IV.A., D.M.A. (Yale) — 1970. 


Householder, Richard; B.A. (Hastings College), M.M. (Colorado) 
— 1973. (Director of the secede: 5 


Assistant Professors: 


Henrikson, Steven T.; B.Mus., M.Mus. (British Columbia), - 
Diploma (State Academy of Music, Munich) — 1976. 


Adamson, Philip; A.R.C.T., B.Mus. ae Columbia), M.Mus., 
D.Mus. (Indiana) — 1977. 
Janzen, Arlene; Artists Diploma Crolshian: M.M. (Yale) — 1977. 


Special Instructors: 


Claeys, Keith; Percussion — 1980. 

Dagger, Jeannette; Voice — 1980. 

Di Fiore, Mario; Cello — 1980. 

Ganson, Paul; Bassoon — 1974. 
Giovannetti, Geralyn; Oboe — 1981. 

Hall, John; Classical Guitar — 1979. 
Hartwick, Dayna; Flute — 1979. 

Jacobs, Wesley; Tuba, Euphonium — 1975. 
Janowsky, Maxim; Double Bass — 1975. 
Littlejohn, John; Saxophone — 1976. 
McWilliam, Fergus; French Horn — 1979. 
Riddell, Roma; Voice — 1972. 

Sourisseau, Paulette; Double Bass — 1981. 
Turner, Raymond; Trombone — 1975. 
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Education Through Music Staff: 


Bartholomew, Douglas; M.A. (Ball State University) — 1976. 
McGeorge, Geraldine; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory of Toronto) 
— 1975. 

Richards, Mary Helen; B. Mus., D. Mus. (Nebraska) — 1971. 
Shaw, Barbara; B.A. (Windsor) — 1974. 


Sweeney, Sister Fleurette; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory of 
Toronto), B.A. (British Columbia) — 1971. 


Wharram, Margaret; B.A. (Windsor) — 1971. 


Admission Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School or equivalent Preliminary Year, (see p. A-9). 

See Special Admission Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Fine Arts in Music Theatre programs. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 


B.A. DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN MUSIC 


Total courses: thirty, of which not more than fourteen may be at 
the 100-level. z 

Music: eleven to sixteen courses, including 32-112, 32-113, 32- 
126, 32-127, one course in Performance Studies or Ensemble, 
and at least six courses beyond the 100-level. 


Other requirements: six courses to be chosen as follows: two 


from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 


Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 
Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


BACHELOR OF MUSICAL ARTS (B.M.A.) _ 


Total courses: thirty-two, of which not more than fourteen may 
be at the 100-level. 


Music: any twenty-four courses selected and approved in 
consultation with a School of Music counsellor. 


Other requirements: eight courses outside Music. (Students 
planning a teaching career should take at least six of the eight 
non-Music courses from the same subject area. See Section F of 
the General Calendar for Faculty of Education entrance 
requirements and definition of a second teaching area.) 


Note: Because of the special and highly individualized nature of 
the academic program leading to this degree, it is essential that 
students be registered as candidates for a reasonable and 
meaningful period of time. Accordingly, not more than twelve 


- music courses, or their equivalent, may be transferred to this 


academic program from another degree program or another 
university, and students must have been registered as candidates 
for the degree for at least one academic year prior to graduation. 
All applications for graduation will be subject to approval by the 
Director of the School, and the Dean of Arts, and such approval 
will be granted only when the academic program completed is 
identical with that previously approved by the counsellor in 
consultation with the student. 


Music 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


The School of Music offers the following programs leading to the 
Honours Bachelor of Music Degree: 


Program I: Music History and Literature 

Designed for students who wish to prepare for a career in 
university teaching, research, music bibliography, and similar 
fields. 


Program II: School Music 
Designed to prepare students for a music teaching career in 
elementary or secondary schools. 


Program Ill: Performance 

Designed to prepare students exceptionally talented in 
performance for a general career in music in such areas as 
private teaching, university teaching, and professional 
performance. 


Program IV: Individualized 

Designed for the Honours degree student who wishes to pursue 
an individual area of specialization. The choice of courses must 
be made in consultation with an academic counsellor in Music. 


Admission requirements: Admission to Bachelor of Music 
programs is conditional upon a successful audition evaluated by 
members of the faculty of the School of Music. Auditions are 
scheduled normally in March, April and May, with supplemental 
auditions in September and January. 


The audition will consist of the following: 
1. A theory evaluation test designed to show the nature and 
extent of the student’s aptitude in music theory. 


2. A performance of about ten minutes length on the student's 
major instrument. 


(Candidates should contact the School for specific requirements 
in the various performance media. If an accompanist is required, 
a fee of $15 wil! be charged, and two weeks’ prior notice must be 
given to the School of Music office). 


COMMON FIRST YEAR: 


Successful candidates will enrol ina common first year, and may 
delay their choice of Program until the completion of two 
semesters of performance study in their major instrument. 


‘Candidates already accepted into Program it} will be re- 


evaluated at the end of two semesters of performance study in 
their major instrument. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS: 


To remain in good standing in any B.Mus. academic program, a 
student must maintain an average of C in all courses, and B in all 
Music courses. No Music course credit of less than C may count 
toward graduation. Of the total number of courses required for 
each program, not more than fourteen may be at the 100-level. 


Courses whose middie digit isO may not count toward the B.Mus. 
degree. 
Students may take a maximum of one-half of their additional 


music courses in Ensembles, and in any case, no more than the 
equivalent of two courses. 


Music 


THE FOLLOWING ARE REQUIRED IW ALL PROGRAMS: 


History and Literature: 32-126, 32-127, 32-136; And tour 
additional courses of which three must be from 32-226, 32-227 
32-326 and 32-327 


Theory: 32-112, 32-113. 32-212, 92-249. J2°222+, 32-22% 32- 
312 32-313, 32-322) 32-324). 


Performance Studies: 33-1! 1+ and 33-1 12 (these may be waived 
by examination), Sight courses on tlie same instrument from the 
33-347 to 33-369 Seles. 


Ensembles: Eight! hall courses (On® In eft semeater), of which 
Si* must be fron) any or all of 34-210 49-22n) , 33-250 (with the 
permission of the Director of te Scliool 33-11 0» May be substr- 
tuted for 33-210+} 


Options: Two courses from the Faculty of Social Scieriow or the 
Faculty of Scienre an¢ Mathematics (Physics 64-100 is 
suggesiied) 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Frogram I: 

32-226, 32:227, 32-326, 52-327. 32-426 32-427 32-436, 32-437, 
33-350+ (during two semesters) '!\ree additional music courses: 
six Language courses including two of French and four of 
German (candidates witty Ontario Level 5 french may Substitute 
music electives for the first two university Courses if Frencti, 
similarly, Candidates with Ontario Level 5 German may substitute 
music electives for the tirst two university courses in German) 
Four non-music courses (two courses in European History are 
recommended) Total courses: forty-eight. 


Program Il: 

22-224+, 32-225+, 32-234+, 32-2351, 32-244 32-245", 32-248, 
32-249 oF 32-259, 32-2641 , 32-265 92-324+ 32-325? 33-213. 
two addiliGnal music courses, ight non-music courses 
(students planning a teaching career shouid take at leas! six non- 
musSic courses from the same teaching subject area; see Section 
F of th General Calendar for the Faculty of Education entrance 
requirements and delinition of a second teaching subject area), 
Total courses: forty-eight. 


Program |i1; 

32-236, 32-237. 32-248. 32-249 (pianists, olganists and singers) 
or 32-259 (all others) 32-347 (organists and singers); two 
semesters Of 33-360+ | pianists and organists), Wo to four addi- 
tional Music courses: six non-musie courses (singers must take 
Wo Courses each 0! italiain, German and French). Tataj courses: 
torly-four 

Program IV: 

Ten musi¢ courses; eigh! non-music Courses Total courses: 
forty-eight 


8.F.A. IN MUSIC THEATRE 


Admission Requirements: Music and Ovarna Auditions required 
A tee will be charged tor the auditions 


Muaic: Selections trom the musical Comedy or operatic literature 
appropriate to the candidate's voice. tf an ACCOMDANISt is 
required, af loast two weoks' prior notice mual be given to the 
School of Music, and a £15 AccOMpANisty' foe will be charqud: 


Drama: An audition peace is required, Auditions are neornaily 
held in Apriland May in various eition in the province, Contact tim 
School of Dramatic Art for further Information regarding dats 
ond audition fed 


Course requirements; 
Total courses: forty-eight 


Music: 32-106 and 32-107 or 32-126 and 92-127 32-112 32-113, 
32-212, 32-222 32-225+, 32-9224, 32-994) GS-11 0", B31 120: 
four semesters of S8-317+ and four sameasters of 39-347. four 
semesters Of 35-414; munic electives toa total of twenty Courtes 
(33-111+ and 99-112+ may be waived by examination and 
replaced by electives; choral ensembies or pIANG studiog sre 
recommended), 

Drama: 24-100, 24-120, 24-121, 24-126, 24-127. 24-120 24. 
129+ , 24-190, 24-131, 24-219, 24-200, 24-223, 24-234, 24.296 34. 
227+, 24-228, 24-230, 24-928, 24-329, 24-420++ At least one 
SAction of 24-400; electives to a total of twanty 


Other requirements: Two courses from the Faculty of Social 
Science or Science and Mathematics. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty-eight 


TO maintain good standing in this degree Program, & Btucant 
must maintain a & average in all Orama and Music Courses, and 
an average of C in all courses. No Drama or Music course credit 
ot less than C may count toward graduation, Of the total of forty- 
eight courses, not more than fourteen may be at the 100-level, 


HONOURS B.A. IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES AND MUsiCc 


Total courses: forty, of which not more than fourteen may be at 
(he 100-level 


Mugle; sixteen, INGlUdINg Six to Bight History and Literature 
Courses, four Theory courses, and four halt courses in Ensermbia 
or Performance Studies 


Religious Studies: seventeen courses IN'GONSUItaliOn with the 
Department of Religious Studies 


Olther requirements; six courses fo ba chosen as follows. wo 
from (he Faculty of Social Science; two trom Languages or 
Science and Mathematics two from any of the three groups, 


Option: additional courses to 4 tolal of forty 


RECITAL ATTENDANCE POLICY 


The School of Musio holds the view that attendance at a 
significant number of five musical Berformiances will broaden a 
Student's musical experionce and thus enhance and contrib uléto 
the potential for acadeniic succean Therefore, Recital 
Attendance Polley has been developed, oMbracing outside 
music events In Addition to recitals and special events offered by 
the SchootolMuale. Thin Policy applies toatl full time Studeritu in 
the B Mus, and B.M.A, programs, and to Music majorsinthe B.A 
program, during ach year of registration. Details tor he current 
academic your (1.@., number of concerts and other events to be 
Attendell) are announced during the first wook of ciassas in 
September 


Failure to meet the requirements of this policy may result in the 
student being placed on probation. Failure to meet the require- 
ment while on probation may result in the student being required 
to withdraw from the music program. A student who fails to meet 
the requirement in the year of expected graduation will have 
graduation delayed until the requirement has been met. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Students should consult with a School counsellor prior to 
making their final choice of subjects. 

Students who plan a teaching career should consult the require- 
ments of the Faculty of Education with respect to a second area 
of specialization (See section F). 

B.Mus., B.F.A. Music Theatre, and B.M.A. students must have 
their program approved by the School of Music prior to 
registration. 


All Music courses, except those whose middle digit is 0, may 


require permission of the instructor for enrollment. 
All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


Code identifying Music Studies Courses: 32 
Code identifying Music Performance Courses: 33 
Courses marked + are semester half-courses. 
Courses marked ++ are two semester courses. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


32-106. The Enjoyment of Music | 
Great composers past and present, and their music. No 
prerequisites. Open to all students in the University. 


32-107. The Enjoyment of Music II 
Continuation of 32-106, which is prerequisite. 


32-126. Music History and Literature |! 
Musical styles from the Middle Ages to about 1750. (Prerequisite: 
admission to the B.Mus. program or consent of the instructor). 


32-127. Music History and Literature I! 
Musical styles from about 1750 to the present day. (Prerequisite: 
32-126 or consent of the instructor). 


32-136. Music Bibliography 

An introduction to the musical resources of the University 
Library; application of basic research skills and study of major 
reference works in music. (2 hours a week). 


32-206. Explorations in Music | 

An intensive study of special topics in music; selected by the 
instructor to demonstrate what to listen for in music and how to 
listen. Although intended primarily for the non-musician, the 
course should be of value to anyone interested in developing his 
skills as a listener. 


32-207. Explorations in Music ll 

Continuation of 32-206. 

32-226. Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Music 

Special studies in the history and literature of Medieval and 
Renaissance music, to be arranged by the instructor. (Pre- 
requisite: 32-126, 32-127). (2 hours a week). 

32-227. Studies in Baroque Music 

Special studies in the history and literature of Baroque music, to 
be arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisite: 32-126, 32-127). (2 
hours a week). 

32-236. Performance Literature | 

Survey of the jiterature written for the student’s major instrument. 
(2 hours a week). — > 


32-237. Performance Literature I 
Continuation of 32-236, which is prerequisite. (2 hours a week). 


32-246. History of Jazz 

A study of the origins, forms and development of Jazz. Musical 
concepts and Jazz terminology will be defined. Open to both 
music and non-music students. (No prerequisite). 


32-247. Jazz Styles 

A stylistic study of selected major figures (such as Louis 
Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Charlie Parker, Miles Davis and John 
Coltrane) and/or centres in the history of Jazz (such as New 
Orleans, Kansas City and Chicago). 

32-326. Studies in Classical Music 

Special studies in the history and literature of Classical music, to 
be arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisite: 32-126, 32-127). (2 
hours a week). 


32-327. Studies in Romantic Music 


_ Special studies in the history and literature of Romantic music, to 


be arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisite: Music 32-126, 32- 
127). (2 hours a week). 


32-347. Choral Literature 

A study of selected examples of various kinds of music for choirs, 
including mass, motet, anthem, madrigal and others, as they 
existed in different stylistic periods and countries. Differences in 
modern editions of early music will be examined. (Prerequisite: 
32-126, 32-127). (2 hours a week). 


32-426. Studies in Twentieth Century Music 
Special studies in the history and literature of 20th century music, 
to be arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisite: 32-126, 32-127). 


. (2 hours a week). 


32-427. Studies in Canadian Music 

Special studies in the history and literature of Canadian music, to 
be arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisite: 32-126, 32-127). (2 
hours a week). 

32-436. Music History Seminar | 

Advanced research in music history and literature. May be 
repeated for credit. (Prerequisite: 32-126, 32-127). (2 hours a 
week). 

32-437. Music History Seminar Il 

Continuation of 32-436, which is prerequisite. (2 hours a week). 


THEORY 


32-102. Fundamentals of Music | 

Study of intervals, scales, rhythms and notation. Practice in 
reading music and ear training. May not count toward the B_Mus. 
degree. 

32-103. Fundamentals of Music Ii 

Continued study of music notation with the introduction of 
elementary harmony. More practice in reading music and ear 
training. (Prerequisite: 32-102 or consent of the instructor). May 
not count toward the B.Mus. degree. 


32-104+. Basic Musicianship | 
An introductory course in sight singing, ear training and 
dictation. May not count toward the B.Mus. degree. 


32-105+. Basic Musicianship I! 


A continuation of 32-104+, which is prerequisite. May not count 


toward the B.Mus. degree. 2 
32-112. Materials of Music | 

Examination of basic harmonic, contrapuntal and formal 
elements in Western Music. (Prerequisite: admission to the 
B.Mus. program or consent of the instructor; da tom maha 32- 
222+ or permission of the Director). 

32-113. Materials of Music Il 

Continuation of 32-112, which is prerequisite. (Corequisite: 32- 
223+ or permission of the Director). 
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32-212. Materials of Music Ill 

Examination of more complex harmonic, contrapuntal. and 
formal elements in Western music. (Prerequisite: 32-113; 
corequisite 32-322+ or permission of the Director). 

32-213. Materials of Music IV 

Continuation of 32-212, which is prerequisite. (Corequisite: 32- 
323+ or permission of the Director). 

32-222+. Basic Skills | 

Intensive drills in ear training, sight singing, and dictation. (Pre- 
requisite: 32-103 or consent of the instructor). 

32-223+. Basic Skills Il 

Continuation of 32-222+, which is prerequisite. 

32-312. Twentieth Century Techniques |! 

Techniques of musical expression in the twentieth century, such 
as serialism, electronic and aleatory music. (2 hours a week). 
32-313. Twentieth Century Techniques I! 

Continuation of 32-312, which is prerequisite. (2 hours a week). 
32-322+. Advanced Skills | e 

Intensive drills in sight singing, keyboard harmony, dictation and 
improvisation. (Prerequisite: 32-223+ and 32-113). 

32-323+. Advanced Skills Il 

Continuation of 32-322+, which is prerequisite. 

32-332. Composition | 

Introduction to composition. (2 hours a week). 

32-333. Composition I 

Continuation of 32-332, which is prerequisite. (2 hours a week). 
32-412. Materials of Music Seminar | 

Two and three part species counterpoint. (2 hours a week). 

- 32-413. Materials of Music Seminar II 

Advanced analysis of tonal music. Relation of analysis to 
performance. (Prerequisite: 32-412). (2 hours a week). 

32-432. Composition III 

Advanced musical composition. (Prerequisite: 32-332, 32-333). 
(2 hours a week). . : 

32-433. Composition IV 

Continuation of 32-432, which is prerequisite. (2 hours a week). 
32-443. Orchestration 

Scoring for small ensembles, large orchestra; problems of 
transcriptions; score study. (2 hours a week). 


METHODS AND PEDAGOGY 

32-100. Music for the Classroom Teacher | 

Music rudiments and skills related to the incorporation of music 
into the classroom program. 

32-101. Music for the Classroom Teacher II 

Aspects of music literature and its relevance to the total 
educational program in the classroom. ; 
32-224+. String Techniques | 

Basic fundamentals of string techniques, with emphasis on the 
violin. : 
32-225+.String Techniques II 

Continuation of 32-224+, which is prerequisite. 

32-234+. Woodwind Techniques | 

Introduction to the playing of woodwind instruments with special 
attention to one instrument. Instruction in basic repair. Instru- 
ments will be provided for practice. (2 hours a week). 

32-235+. Woodwind Techniques I! : 

Continuation of 32-324+ , which is prerequisite. (2 hours a week). 
32-244+. Brass Techniques | : 
Fundamentals of all brass instruments with concentration on one 
instrument. Instruction in maintenance. (2 hours a week). 
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32-245+. Brass Techniques II 
Change of instruments. Sight reading techniques; ensemble 
playing. (Prerequisite: 32-244+). (2 hours a week). 


32-248. Basic Conducting 
Instruction in baton technique and rehearsal methods. Study of 


selected scores. 


32-249. Choral Conducting 
Instruction in conducting technique for vocal ensembles. May 
not be taken concurrently with 32-259. (Prerequisite: 32-248). 


32-259. Instrumental Conducting 

Study of selected scores and instruction in the conducting of 
instrumental ensembles. May not be taken concurrently with 32- 
249. (Prerequisite: 32-248). 
32-260. Church Music and Service Playing ! 

Survey of the hymn and psalm and their performance in the 
church service; improvisational skills. (Prerequisite: Consent of 
the instructor). (2 hours a week). 


32-261. Church Music and Service Playing I! 
Survey and preparation of service music, anthems and orga 
music for the church service; improvisational skills. (Pre- 
requisite: 32-260). (2 hours a week). 


32-264+. Percussion Techniques ! 

Survey of percussion instruments, such as snare drum, tympani 
and bells. Instruction in performance techniques. (2 hours a 
week). 


32-265+. Percussion Techniques I! 

Use of percussion instruments in various ensembles, such as 
classical percussion ensembles, African and Latin ensembles. 
Study of rhythm games, instrument set-ups; survey of instrument 
manufacturers. (Prerequisite: 32-264+, or consent of the 
instructor). (2 hours a week). 


32-324+. String Techniques III 

Methods of playing and teaching string instruments. (Pre- 
requisite: 32-224+ and 32-225+, or consent of the instructor). (2 
hours a week). 


32-325+. String Ensembles 
Practice in performance and teaching in a laboratory ensemble. 
(Prerequisite: 32-324+). (2 hours a week). 


32-334+. Advanced Woodwinds 
Continuation of 32-235+ , which is prerequisite. (2 hours a week). 


32-348. Choral Techniques t 

Ensemble management for choirs. Practical application of 
rehearsal techniques and score study. Management of budgets, 
auditions, seating plans, and other aspects of organizing and 
operating a chorus. (Prerequisite: 32-248, 32-249). (2 hours a 
week). 


32-458. Conducting Seminar i 

Advanced studies in choral or orchestral conducting. Student 
will serve as assistant conductor of an ensemble, with practical 
experience in rehearsal technique, score study, literature and 
Stylistic analysis. Limited enrollment. (Prerequisite: 32-249 or 32- 
259 and consent of instructor). : 


32-459. Conducting Seminar Il 
Continuation of 32-458, which is prerequisite. 


32-470. Piano Pedagogy | 

A survey of the evolution of piano pedagogy; study of materials 
relating to beginning and intermediate levels through the 
discussion and performance of appropriate. repertoire. 
(Prerequisite: consent of the instructor). (2 hours a week). 


32-471. Piano Pedagogy I! 

A continuation of 32-470, with particular emphasis on the 
intermediate and advanced levels through the discussion and 
performance of appropriate repertoire. (Prerequisite: 32-470). (2 
hours a week). 


32-474+. Ensemble Management I 

Organization and administration of instrumental ensembles. 
Rehearsal techniques. (Prerequisite: 32-248, 32-259). (2 hours a 
week). 

32-475+. Ensemble Management Il 

Continuation of 32-474+. Participation in a laboratory ensemble. 
(Prerequisite: 32-474+). (2 hours a week). 


PERFORMANCE STUDIES 


All Performance Studies courses except 33-111+, 33-112+, 33- 
211+ and 33-212+ are open by audition only. ~ 


33-111+. Class Piano | 

Elementary instruction in keyboard skills for students with little 
or no previous instruction. 33-111+ and 33-112+ are also 
designed to satisfy proficiency requirements for the B.Mus. 
degree. (Prerequisite: 32-102 and 32-103, or consent of the 
instructor). (2 hours a week). 


33-112+. Class Piano Il 
Continuation of 33-111+. (Prerequisite: 33-111+ or consent of the 
instructor). (2 hours a week). 4 


33-211+. Class Piano Ill 

Study of repertoire, sight reading, elements of keyboard 
technique, improvisational skills. (Prerequisite: 33-112+, or 
consent of the instructor). (2 hours a week). 


33-212+. Class Piano IV 
Continuation of 33-211+, which is prerequisite. (2 hours a week). 


33-213. Class Voice | 

Instruction in vocal technique for students who wish to pursue 
voice training without solo requirements. Not open to voice 
majors. (Prerequisite: 32-103 and 32-105, or consent of the 
instructor). (2'‘hours a week). 


33-214. Class Voice Il 

Instruction in vocal technique for students who wish to pursue 
voice training without solo requirements. Not open to voice 
majors. (Prerequisite: 33-213). (2 hours a week). 

33-360+. Accompanying 

Accompaniment of solo vocal and instrumental repertoire in 
various styles; development of skills in sight reading and 
transportation. May be repeated for credit. (Prerequisite: two 
semesters of 33-348, or consent of the instructor). (Normally 1 to 
1% hours a week). 


33-414. Music Theatre Workshop ; 

The study and presentation of scenes and/or complete 
productions drawn from the spectrum of works written for the 
musical stage. Admission by audition. May be repeated for credit. 
(Prerequisite: four semesters of voice study, or consent of the 
instructor). 


The following courses in performance instruction are available to 
all students who qualify. It is the responsibility of the student to 
arrange for a qualifying audition by contacting the School of 
Music not later than the end of the first week (in the case of 
Intersession and Summer Session, the first two days) of classes; 
failure to make such contact will be deemed to constitute 
withdrawal of registration for the course..Instruction is available 
either as a full course (hour lesson a week) or half course (half- 
hour lesson a week). Students enrolled in the following courses 
must play a fifteen-minute examination before a faculty jury at 
the end of each semester of study. Students should consult the 
Office of the School of Music for specific details regarding 
curricula for these examinations. Private lesson fee applies to 
these courses as an addition to the regular course fee. (1 hour or 
1/2 hour a week). May be repeated for credit. 


/ 
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Full Half 

Course Course instrument 
33-247 33-217+ Voice 
33-248 33-218+ Piano 
33-249 33-219+ Organ 


33-251 33-221+ Harpsichord 


33-252 33-222+ Flute 

33-253 33-223+ Oboe 

33-254 33-224+ Clarinet 
33-255 33-225+ Saxophone 
33-256 33-226+ Bassoon 
33-257 33-227+ French Horn 
33-258 33-228+ Trumpet 
33-259 33-229+ Trombone 
33-261 33-231+ Euphonium 


33-262 33-232+ Tuba 

33-263 33-233+ Violin 

33-264 33-234+ Viola 

33-265 33-235+ Cello 

33-266 33-236+ Bass Viol 
33-267 33-237+ Percussion 
33-268 33-238+ Harp 

33-269 33-239+ Classical Guitar 


The following courses in performance instruction are available to 
Bachelor of Music students, Bachelor of Fine Arts in Music 
Theatre, and to Bachelor of Musical Arts students following 
successful completion of a qualifying audition and with the 
approval of their academic counsellor in Music. These courses 
are offered only during the Fall and Winter semesters. Each 
student is limited to one such course each semester, to be taken 
on the major performing instrument. Half courses in the 
following series are available only under the following 
conditions: full time Bachelor of Music students, with the consent 
of the instructor and the approval of the School of Music 
Academic Standing Committee; part time Bachelor of Music 
students, with the consent of the instructor, and in any event not 
in a semester in which the required forty minute or one hour 
recital is to be given; Bachelor of Fine Arts in Music Theatre 
students, with the consent of the instructor; Bachelor of Musical 
Arts students, with the consent of the instructor and the approval 
of the student’s academic counsellor in Music. 


During the fourth year, each Bachelor of Music student in 
Program I, Il, and IV is required to perform a public recital of 
approximately forty minutes to one hour; third and fourth year 
students in Program III must perform a program of approximately 
one hour in playing time. The repertoire performed must show a 
variety of styles and periods. Students enrolled in the following 
courses must play a fifteen-minute examination before a faculty 
jury at the end of each semester of study, except for those 
semesters during which a major recital is given. Students should 
consult the Office of the School of Music for special details 
regarding curricula for these examinations. Private lesson fee 
does not apply to these courses. (1 hour or 1/2 hour per week). 
May be repeated for credit. 
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Full Half 

Course Course Instrument 
33-347 33-317+ Voice 
33-348 33-318+ Piano 
33-349 33-319+ Organ 
33-351 33-321+ Harpsichord 
33-352 33-322+ Flute 
33-353 33-323+ Oboe 
33-354 33-324+ Clarinet 
33-355 33-325+ Saxophone 
33-356 33-326+ Bassoon 
33-357 33-327+ French Horn 
33-358 33-328+ . Trumpet 
33-359 33-329+ Trombone 
33-361 33-331+ Euphonium 
33-362 33-332+ Tuba 
33-363 33-333+ Violin 
33-364 33-334+ Viola 
33-365 33-335+ Cello 
33-366 33-336+ Bass Viol 
33-367 33-337+ Percussion 
33-368 33-338+ Harp 
33-369 33-339+ Classical Guitar 


ENSEMBLES. 


33-200+. Community Choir 

Membership open to everyone without audition. Rehearsals one 
evening a week, and normally one concert given during the 
semester. (Normally 2 1/2 hours a week). Offered on a pass/non 
pass basis only. This course may not count toward the Bachelor 
of Music degree. May be repeated for credit. 


33-210+. University Singers 

Admission by audition. Performances of literature of various 
styles from all periods. (Normally 5 hours a week). Offered'on a 
pass/non pass basis only. May be repeated for credit. 


33-220+. Concert Band 

Admission by audition. Performing group for University 
Convocations, high schoo! assemblies and University concerts. 
(Normally 5 hours a week). Offered on pass/non pass basis only. 
May be repeated for credit. 


33-230+. University Orchestra 

Admission by audition. Performance of works from the 
orchestral repertoire. (Normally 5 hours a week). Offered on a 
pass/non pass basis only). May be repeated for credit. 


33-250+. Ensemble X1040Y 

Study and performance of recent 20th century music for soloists 
and small ensembles; performance of works by student 
composers; improvisation. (Prerequisite: two of 33-210+, 33- 
220+ , or 33-230+ ; or consent of the instructor). (Normally 2 hours 
a week). Offered on a pass/non pass basis only. May be repeated 
for credit. 


33-310+. Chamber Choir 

Admission by audition; limited membership. Selected literature 
suitable for performance by a small choir. (Normally 2 hours a 
week), Offered on a pass/non pass basis only. May be repeated 
for credit. 


33-330+. Chamber Music 

Admission by audition. Discussion and performance of chamber 
music literature. (Normally 2 hours a week). Offered on a 
pass/non pass basis only. May be repeated for Credit. 


33-350+. Collegium Musicum its 
Admission by audition. Study and performance of the music of 
the 12th - 17th centuries. (Normally 2 hours a week). Offered ona 


pass/non pass basis only. May be repeated for credit. 
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THE EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC PROGRAM 


Work in Education Through Music, an approach to music 
education developed by the Richards Institute for Music 
Education and Research under the direction of Mary Helen 
Richards, is fully accredited by this University. Location and 


’ scheduling of instruction vary from year to year. Students 


wishing to follow the ETM program should register for 32-215 
when it is announced and then check carefully with the School of 
Music for times and locations. Up to ten Education Through 
Music courses may constitute a part of the Music Major in the 
Bachelor of Arts degree program as described on page B-39: 
ETM courses may be included as options in the B.Mus program, 
or as Courses toward completion of the B.M.A. degree with the 
approval of the student's academic counsellor in Music. 


32-214. Education Through Music: A Condensed Study 

A study of the ETM program, its principles and practice, 
including a focus on its current developments. Offered on a 
pass/non pass basis only. (Hours variable). 


32-215. Education Through Music | 

The child is the focus of attention. In the play and subsequent 
investigation of song-experience games a foundation is laid for 
the study of music through language, movement, and social 
interaction. The ETM techniques for exploring song make it 
possible to examine these areas from new perspectives and to 
gain new insight into the ways in which children think and learn. 
(Hours variable; please consult with the School of Music for 
schedule and location). 


32-216. Education Through Music I! 

Continuation of 32-215 which is prerequisite. Credit for this 
course will be granted only after successful completion of 32- 
215. 


32-218. Education Through Music II! 
Continuation of 32-215 and 32-216. (Prerequisite: 32-215 and 32- 
216). May be repeated for credit. (Hours variable). 


32-219. Education Through Music IV 

Continuation of 32-218 which is prerequisite. Credit for this 
course will be granted only after successful completion of 32- 
218. F 


32-315. Seminar in ETM 1 

Concentration on one or more of several specialized areas. 
Prerequisite: 32-218 and 32-219. May be repeated for credit. 
(Hours variable). 


32-316. Seminar in ETM ti 

Continuation of 32-315 which is prerequisite. Credit for this 
course will be granted only after successful completion of 32- 
315. 


32-319. Research and Development in ETM | 

Special studies in the deveiopment and dissemination of the 
Education Through Music philosophy and techniques. Offered 
on a pass/non pass basis only. May be repeated for credit. 
Registration by permission of the Richards Institute only. (Hours 
variable). : 

32-320. Research and Development in ETM II 

Continuation of 32-319 which is prerequisite. Credit for this 
course will be granted only after successful completion of 32- 
319. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


(Ext. 240) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Flood, Patrick Francis; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Ottawa) — 1945. 

Kingston, Rev. Frederick Temple; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), L. Th., 
B.D. (Trinity), D.Phil. (Christ Church, Oxford) — 1959. (Principal, 
Canterbury College). 

Brown, Jerome V.; B.A. (lona College, N.Y.), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto), M.S.L. (Pontif. Inst.) — 1961. (Dean of Arts, 1981). 
Cunningham, Stanley B.; B.A. (Manitoba), M.S.L. (Pontif. Inst.), 
N.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1961. 


Lewis, John Underwood; A.B. (North Texas State), 
(Marquette). — 1964. 

Johnson, Ralph Henry; B.A. (Xavier), M.A., Ph.D. (Notre Dame) 
— 1966. 


Nielsen, Harry A.; A.B. (Rutgers), M.A. (Connecticut), Ph.D. 
(Nebraska) — 1968. (Head of the Department). 


Ph.D. 


Associate Professors: 


Wilkinson, Peter Frederick; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), L.Th. (Wycliffe) 
— 1962. 


Pinto, Robert Charles; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1963. 


Stokes, Rev. Thomas J., C.S.B.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 
1966. 


Blair, John Anthony; B.A. (McGill), M.A. (Michigan) — 1967. 


Admission Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School, or equivalent Preliminary Year, see p. A-9. 

Honours Philosophy and Latin requires Level 5 Latin. (Above 
average standing in Latin 14-100/101 may compensate for the 
Ontario Level 5 Latin requirement). 


Honours Philosophy and Mathematics requires Mathematics Lit 
is recommended that all three Mathematics subjects of Ontario 


‘Level 5 be taken; if any are lacking extra lectures will be required 
in First Level. 


Honours Philosophy and Psychology - Mathematics 1 is recom- 
mended. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN PHILOSOPHY 
Total courses: thirty. 


Philosophy: ten to sixteen courses including 34-115 or 34-117 or 
34-118; four of 34-215 or 34-216, 34-217 or 34-218, 34-307 or 34- 


308, 34-309 or 34-310. (No more than four 100 level courses may ~ 


count toward a major). 

Other requirements: six courses to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science, two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


_ Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


Philosophy 


\ 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN PHILOSOPHY 
Total courses: Forty. 


Philosophy: twenty-two courses: 34-115 or 34-117 or 34-118 and 
at least twenty courses above the 100-level, including 34-209, 34- 
217/218, 34-309/310. All Honours Philosophy programs must be 
determined in consultation with the Department and approved by 
the Department. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


Listed below is a selection of courses highly recommended to 
any student interested in graduate work in Philosophy: 34-209; 
34-211/34-212; 34-305/34-306; 34-213/34-214; 34-215/34-216 or 
34-307/34-308; 34-217/34-218; 34-301/34-302; 34-309; 34- 
315/34-316; 34-431/34-432; 34-435/34-436. - 


Alternative programs highlighting other areas of concentration 
are available. Details of programs in Logic and Language, Ethics 
and Normative Studies and History of Philosophy may be 
obtained from the Philosophy Department's Honours counsellor. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 
Total courses: forty. 


Philosophy: sixteen courses, including 34-115 or 34-117 or 34- 
118 and at least fourteen courses above the 100-level. 


The Combined Honours pase ne as prescribed by that Depart- 
ment or School. 


Other requirements: six courses to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Sciences; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


Approved Combined Honours Programs 
The following honours programs, combining Philosophy with 
another subject, have had prior approval: 


Honours Philosophy and any one of the following: 


Communication Studies 
English 

French 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 
Psychology 

Religious Studies 


Students wishing to combine Philosophy with subjects other 
than those listed above may do so, providea any such program 
has the approval of the two departments involved and of the Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and of the Dean of the corresponding 
Faculty. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed are three hours per week unless otherwise 
indicated. 


In addition to the course descriptions in this calendar, the 
Philosophy Department now provides by the time of Spring 
counselling a booklet containing detailed information on the 
courses actually to be offered the following year. 


Not all courses are offered every semester. Students should 
consult the Department in advance of registration to determine 
which courses will be available. 

*Courses marked with an asterisk usually have several sections, 
each taught with a different emphasis. Students are urged to 
consult the booklet of detailed course descriptions mentioned 
above for information about individual sections of these courses. 
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Philosophy 


34-100 Philosophy of Humour 

A phenomenological analysis of the comic, with particular 
attention to the differences between the various types and genres 
of humour. Readings from comic literature and writings on the 
theory of humour. 


34-101. The Philosophy of Rock 

An investigation within the philosophy of cultural forms of the 
phenomenon of rock music; an attempt to understand the values 
and implications of rock music by means of an analysis of its 
paradigms. 


34-102. Philosophy and Psychology 

A study of philosophical and normative issues arising out of 
recent controversies in and about psychology. Readings will be 
selected from psychological literature. No prior knowledge of 
psychology required. 


34-103. Dream Worlds and Real Worlds 

A critical analysis of forms of popular consciousness (the worlds 
of news, weather, sports, politics, business, “ideas”), with 
particular attention to the philosophical problems of the 
difference between “reality” and “illusion”. 


34-105. The God of Philosophers 
A presentation and assessment of the various proofs which have 
been offered for the existence of God. 


34-106. Existentialism, Humanism or Theism? 

An examination of three basic contemporary ways of life. The 
course will make clear the foundation of each of,these systems 
and the consequences in choosing among them. 


34-107. Contemporary Moral Issues 

Discussion, based on selected readings, of current moral issues 
connected with such areas as biomedical technology, fetal 
research, pornography, suicide, modern warfare, the death 
penalty and euthanasia. : 


34-108. Philosophy and Art 

Painting, sculpture and related art forms as expressions of 
conceptual, visual and ideological schemes past and present: art 
as integral to society and art in alienation. Topics will include: 
Seeing with the eye of the artist. What happened to “beauty”? Art 
for collectors and art for the mind. 


34-109. Philosophy and Sexuality 

A study of the normative and conceptual assumptions that 
various beliefs about the nature and role of human sexuality 
entail. The language of sex; sex and morality; the morality of 
marriage; monogamy, adultery and promiscuity; sexual 
deviation; homosexuality; feminism; abortion. 


34-115.* Introduction to Western Philosophy 

An introduction to philosophical ideas and philosophical 
reasoning through the study of contemporary philosophical 
issues. 


34-117." Philosophy and Human Nature: The Traditional View 
How do we see ourselves? Who are we? What are we? The 
classical philosophical and religious responses to these 
questions. It is recommended that 34-117 be taken in sequence 
with 34-118. 


34-118.* Philosophy and Human Nature: The Modern View 
How do we see ourselves? Who are we? What are we? Modern 
philosophical and scientific responses to these questions. It is 
recommended that 34-117 be taken in sequence with 34-118. 


34-120.* Reasoning Skills 

The art of effective thinking. Reasoning and organizational skills 
which are adaptable to university programs (to reading, and to 
report and essay writing), and to practical thinking in various 
departments of daily life (such as policy decisions, consumer 
choices, ethical and political decisions). The reasoning skills 


taught are applicable in all professions (including business, law, 


social work, nursing, communications). 
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34-201. Philosophical Themes in Modern Literature 

Analysis and discussion of selected poems, short stories, essays 
and novels with emphasis on the philosophical movements and 
currents they illustrate in such authors as Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, 
Hesse, Hardy, A. Huxley, Sartre, Camus, Eliot, Auden, Barth, 
Plath, Bellow, Updike and others. 


34-202. Evolution and Process 

Since Darwin, evolution has suggested new ways for philoso- 
phers to ask and answer questions about the origin of man, his - 
destiny and the God or gods he worships. This course examines — 
the new kind of questioning and answering that “philosophers of 
process” have come up with in their efforts to reinterpret the - 
human condition in terms of evolutionary theory. The writings of 
men like William James, Alfred North Whitehead, Charles 
Hartshorne and Teilhard de Chardin will be used as a basis for 
discussion. 


34-203. Philosophy and Canadian Unity 

Philosophical issues raised by the current disputes dividing the 
country — Quebec separatism, regionalism, federal-provincial 
power sharing, native land claims, bilingualism and language 
rights, foreign domination — will be studied. There are 
philosophical questions about political and social values (what — 
principles should underlie solutions to the problems?) and also — 
about the basic concepts involved (e.g., how shoulda “nation” be 
conceived? how should a claim to “rights” be understood?). The 
course will consider how these and similar issues are raised by 
the crisis of Canadian unity, and how they might be resolved. 


34-204. Copernicus, Newton, and Einstein 

The Copernican revolution, the Newtonian universe, Einstein's 
relativity, what do they imply, where do they lead? Did the 
Copernican revolution entail a new view of the human being’s 
relation to the rest of the universe? Did Newton's laws of motion 
imply that free acts are impossible? Does Einstein's relativity 
entail that “everything is relative’? The course will outline — 
physical doctrines of outstanding importance and examine — 
philosophical concepts which have been linked to them. 
34-209. Symbolic Logic: Introduction 

The basic phases of modern logical theory: propositional logic — 
and predicate logic. Emphasis is on the development of skillsand _ 
techniques of deduction. (Recommended sequence: 34-210) 
34-210. Symbolic Logic: Second Level . 

The logic of relations; establishment of a logistic system. 
Emphasis is on the development of skills and techniques of 


’ 


deduction. (Prerequisite: 34-209.) 


34-211. Philosophy of Language 

Language, signs and symbols; linguistic relativity and the © 
problem of cross-cultural communication. Comparison of — 
language structures with structures of the world and structures _ 
of the mind. It is recommended that 34-211 be taken in sequence 
with 34-212. 


34-212. Philosophy of Language 


Natural and ideal languages. Theories of meaning, reference, _ 


predication and truth. It is recommended that 34-211 be taken in 
sequence with 34-212. 


34-213. Philosophy of Science: Logical Empiricism 


' The neoclassical doctrine according to which science begins 


with observations, and then explains them by appeal to 
inductively established laws and ultimately by appeal to theories. 
Such sub-topics as: induction, the role of auxiliary hypotheses, 
criteria of confirmation of hypotheses, the status of theoretical 
entities. It is recommended that 34-213 be taken in sequence with 
34-214. 


34-214. Philosophy of Science: Recent Alternatives to Logical 
Empiricism 

Such alternatives as: the apriorism of Einstein; Feyerabend’s 

rejection of the dichotomy between observation and theory; 

Scriven's rejection of the covering law model; Hesse’s emphasis 

on the role of models. It is recommended that 34-213 be taken in 

sequence with 34-214. 


34-215. Greek Philosophy: Thales to Plato 

From the beginnings to Plato with readings from a cross section 
of early Greek philosophers and from Plato’s Dialogues. It is 
recommended that 34-215 be taken in sequence with 34-216. 


34-216. Greek Philosophy: Aristotle to Plotinus 

From Plato to the close of classical antiquity with readings from 
Aristotle, the Epicurians, the Stoics, and Plotinus. It is 
recommended that 34-215 be taken in sequence with 34-216. 


34-217. Early Modern Philosophy: The Rationalists 

Discussion of the beginnings of modern thought from Descartes’ 
break with medieval philosophy through Spinoza and Leibniz, 
with readings from their works and attention to the influence of 
this period on later thinkers. It is recommended that 34-217 be 
taken in sequence with 34-218. 


34-218. Early Modern Philosophy: The Empiricists 

Readings in Locke, Berkeley and Hume, and discussion of 
empiricist themes and their bearing on later thought. It is 
recommended that 34-217 be taken in sequence with 34-218. 


34-220." Applied Logic | 

The course objective is to develop the ability to discriminate 
between good and bad arguments found in everyday settings. 
The basic concept of the course is the logical fallacy. A variety of 
kinds of fallacy are explained and a skill in identifying them is 
taught. The basic tools for analyzing arguments are presented 
and put to use. Material for analysis is drawn from newspapers, 
- current periodicals, political speeches, etc. (Prerequisite for 34- 

221). : 

34-221.* Applied Logic Il 

The course objective is to develop the ability to analyze and 
evaluate extended arguments found in the public media, books 
and articles. A technique for identifying the structure of such 
‘longer arguments is taught and practiced. Skills in advanced 
evaluation are developed. Attention is also given to the media as 
sources of information and misinformation, and to manipulative 
advertising techniques. (Prerequisite: 34-220). 


34-222.* Introductory Ethics: Moral Right and Wrong 

An introduction to theories of right and wrong ways for people to 
behave (and the obligations we have, if any), with particular 
attention to justice. It is recommended that 34-222 be taken in 
sequence with 34-223. 


34-223." Introductory Ethics: The Good Life 

An introduction. to theories of what is good or worth having in 
one’s life, with particular attention to happiness. It is 
recommended that 34-222 be taken in sequence with 34-223. 


34-229. Philosophical Theories of Law and Punishment 

This course considers the question, What is law? by examining 
the two opposing viewpoints that have dominated Western legal 
theory: legal positivism and natural law theory. The topic of legal 
punishment will be examined by studying philosophical answers 
to such questions as: “How can the state justify inflicting punish- 
ment on its citizens?” and “Is capital punishment ever right?” Itis 
recommended that 34-229 be taken in sequence with 34-230. 


34-230. Law and Morality 

This course investigates various philosophical answers to such 
questions as: Is it right to outlaw such “public vices” as gambling, 
prostitution and suicide? On what philosophical basis might the 
state determine which morally wrong actions should be 
outlawed? In fact, are such actions wrong at all? It is 
recommended that 34-229 be taken in sequence with 34-230. 


Philosophy 


34-231. Philosophy of Society 

A consideration of topics central to the idea that human beings 
are social animals. For example: What were the roots of 
traditional societies? What are the ideas of traditional societies 
which are important for the people living on “Space Ship Earth”? 
What were the revolutionary ideas which put traditional societies 
in the background of world history? It is recommended that 34- 
231 be taken in sequence with 34-232. 


34-232. Society: Selected Philosophical Problems 

A consideration of a number of issues which have been formative 
for modern societies. For example: social contract theories; 
types of social change, including revolution; utopianism; cultural 
relativism; alienation. It is recommended that 34-231 be taken in 
sequence with 34-232. 


34-233. Philosophy of Education 

An examination of the philosophical ideas that have shaped the 
ideals of the great institutions and school systems in our western 
tradition. Writings carefully selected from the works of 
philosophers who have been most influential in developing these 
ideals will be read and discussed. It is recommended that 34-233 
be taken in sequence with 34-234. 


34-234. Problems in Educational Philosophy 

This course deals with problems in educational theory and 
practice for which philosophers have proposed solutions. 
Emphasis will be placed on a discussion of questions that involve 
human relationships in educational situations as they are found 
on different levels such as: the rights of students and teachers, 
academic freedom and authority, democracy and education, 
indoctrination. It is recomimended that 34-233 be taken in 
sequence with 34-234. 


34-291. Technology and Human Values 


This courtse explores the philosophically important ethical 


concepts of human nature, freedom, progress and moral 
responsibility as these relate to advances in technology. There 
will be reading and discussion of case studies dealing with the 


impact of civil, industrial, military and medical projects on human 


safety, morale and dignity as well as resources and natural 
beauty. Topic areas include a wide range, from the disposal of 
toxic materials to the moral limits of research in biomedical 
techniques such as the creation of clones and chimeras. 


34-292. Ethics (for Commerce Students) 

An introduction to some central ethical notions (e.g., justice, the 
common good, moral vs. legal obligation); application of these 
concepts to cases drawn from the experiences of business men 
and women (concerned with issues such as corporate 
responsibility, conflict of interest, honesty in advertising, 
preferential hiring). 


34-301. The Nature of the Mind 

Differing accounts of the nature of mind: for example, mind as a 
non-material entity, behaviourism, mind/brain identity theories. 
A critical analysis of a number of centrally related concepts: 
knowing, perceiving, consciousness, willing. It is recommended 
that 34-301 be taken in sequence with 34-302. 


34-302. The Nature of Human Action 
What is an action (as opposed to mere movement)? A critical 
analysis of the connection between action and such related 
notions as reasons and belief, ability, intention, choice, and the 
consequences of what we do. Autonomy, responsibility and the 
freedom/determinism problem. It'is recommended that 34-301 
be taken in sequence with 34-302. 
34-303. Theory of Knowledge: The Classical Problems 
Perception and our knowledge of the external world: direct 
realism, causal realism, phenomenalism. Intuition and our know- 
ledge of necessary truth: the analytic, the synthetic, the a priori. 
The problem of induction. It is recommended that 34-303 be 
taken in sequence with 34-304. 

/ 
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34-304. Theory of Knowledge: The Contemporary Problems 

The relationship between knowledge and justified true belief. 
Coherence vs. foundations theories of justification. Observation, 
conceptual frameworks and the rationality of modern science. It 
is recommended that 34-303 be taken in sequence with 34-304. 


34-305. Metaphysics 

An investigation of the nature of the real and the study of that 
science in which this investigation is carried out. Is such a 
science possible? If so, what are its credentials? If not, what sort 
of arguments have been used to discredit it? Are we really able to 
know and discuss intelligently causality, possibility and 
actuality, necessity and contingency, God and the world -- topics 
usually associated with this science? Such questions are typical 
of those asked and answered in this course. It is recommended 
that 34-305 be taken in sequence with 34-306. 


34-306. Problems in Contemporary Metaphysics 

A study of selected problems in metaphysics as they are treated 
in the Anglo-American philosophical tradition. Issues such as the 
nature of particulars, the nature of abstract entities, the nature of 
persons as they are dealt with by such philosophers as Quine, 
Sellars and Strawson. It is recommended that 34-305 be taken in 
sequence with 34-306. 


34-307. Early Mediaeval Philosophy 

Philosophy in Mediaeval Europe from the fourth through the 
twelfth centuries. The Platonic heritage. Diverse views on being, 
knowledge and truth. Logic and the problem of the universals. 
The “ontological” argument for the existence of God, Divine fore- 
knowledge and human freedom, Augustine, Boethius, John 
Scotus Eriugena, Anselm and Peter Abelard. It is recommended 
that 34-307 be taken in sequence with 34-308. 


34-308. Late Mediaeval Philosophy 

Islamic, Jewish and Christian philosophy as found in Mediaeval 
Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Scholasticism 
and the universities. The rise of Aristotelianism and the conflict 
with Augustinianism. Faith and reason. God, man and the world: 
harmony and discord. Avicenna and Averroes; Moses 
Maimonides; Bonaventure; Thomas Aquinas; John Duns Scotus 
and William of Ockham. It is recommended that 34-307 be taken 
in sequence with 34-308. 


34-309. Kant 

A study of the epistemological and ethical writings of Immanuel 
Kant. It is recommended that 34-309 be taken in sequence with 
34-310. 


_ 34-310. German Idealism 
A study of nineteenth century German idealism, centering on the 
philosophy of Hegel. It is recommended that 34-309 be taken in 
sequence with 34-310. 


34-311. Indian Philosophy (See Asian Studies 10-327). 
34-313. Chinese Philosophy (See Asian Studies 10-377). 


34-315. Ethics and the Personal Conscience 

Selected readings and discussion bearing upon the ethical 
quandaries and ways of solving them. Examples will deal with 
suicide, cheating, abortion, and other morally weighted matters. 
It is recommended that 34-315 be taken in sequence with 34-316. 


34-316. Theory in Ethics 
A critical study of selected ethical theories, including an 
examination of their bearing on concrete ethical problems. It is 


recommended that 34-315 be taken in sequence with 34-316. 


34-317. Philosophy and Public Policy ¥ 


Starting from a selected set of concrete public policy issues, the 


course will trace and evaluate the general assumptions built into 
different soluttons. Example issues: distribution (tax systems, 
welfare, government, intervention), sovereignty (native claims, 
international treaties, separatism), rights (gay, women’s, 
children’s, “human” rights claims; affirmative action), freedom 
and obligation (civil disobedience: illegal strikes; punishment). It 
is recommended that 34-317 be taken in sequence with 34-318. 
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34-318. Political and Social Values 

The course will study and evaluate attempts to give clear and 
defensible justifications to a selected set of political and social} 
norms that are appealed to nowadays. In the process, the liberal 


and Marxist points of view will be compared. Examples: . 


democracy, liberty, justice, human rights, revolution, 
dictatorship, social change, the public good. It is recommended 
that 34-317 be taken in sequence with 34-318. 


34-319. Philosophy of History: Speculative 

Is there meaning in history? A study of the theories of history 
which claim that historical events are directed toward particular 
destinies. It is recommended that 34-319 be taken in sequence 
with 34-320. 


34-320. Philosophy of History: Critical 

Can history be studied scientifically? The problem of historical 
explanation as it has been approached by recent and 
contemporary philosophers and historians. It is recommended 
that 34-319 be taken in sequence with 34-320. 


34-322. Philosophical Perspectives on Art: The Artist and the 
Art Object 

The student's attention is directed to the activity of the artist and 

the significance and function of the art object. In particular, we 

will address ourselves to questions such as: |s there “art” in 


nature? Is there a distinctively aesthetic experience? is- 


significant form the chief characteristic of art? Are there 
aesthetic standards? What is the function of art? 


34-323. Philosophy of Art 
Introduction of classical theories of art, developed in ancient 


Greece, and remaining the basis of European man’s speculations: 


on art right through the seventeenth century. Art as imitation of 
nature. Art as divine madness. The freedom of the artist. The 
artist as moralist. Art as catharsis. The religious motive in art. 
(Enrollment in this course is limited to those who are registered 
either for the B.F.A. degree or the B.A. degree with a studio art 
major or by permission of the instructor). It is recommended that 
34-323 be taken in sequence with 34-324. 


34-324. Aesthetics 


The idealist and romantic view of art. Differences between — 


philosophy of art and aesthetics. “Art for art’s sake”. Artistic 
judgment and the aesthetic frame of reference. New concepts of 
the freedom of the artist. Art as play. Imagination. Taste. 
Differences between art and fine art. (Enroliment in this course is 
limited to those who are registered either for the B.F.A. degree or 
the B.A. degree with a studio art major or by permission of the 
instructor). It is recommended that 34-323 be taken in sequence 
with 34-324. 

34-325. Philosophy of Religious Knowledge 

This course will examine various knowledge claims insofar as 
these have been thought to have a bearing on religion and 
theology. Can such claims be justified? How? The claims in 


question revolve around an axis of related questions, such as: — 


Can the existence of God be proven? Can the nonexistence of 
God be proven? What role do proofs have in religious beliefs? Is 
the biblical doctrine of God theistic? Is faith rational? It is 
recommended that 34-325 be taken in sequence with 34-326. 


34-326. Philosophy of Religious Language 

An examination of articles and texts on the specific problem of 
the logic of religious and theological statements. What sort of 
meaning do religious terms have? For example, what is the 
meaning of such terms as God, revelation, faith, sin, evil, 


immortality, eternity? It is recommended that 34-325 be taken in 


sequence with 34-326. 


34-327. 20th Century French Philosophy | 

From Bergson to Sartre, including a consideration of Thomism, 
reflexive philosophy, and existentialism. A reading knowledge of 
French is required. It is recommended that 34-327 be taken in 


‘sequence with 34-328. 


j 


34-328. 20th Century French Philosophy I! 
From Merleau-Ponty to Michel Henry, including a consideration 
of Phenomenology, Structuralism, and French Marxism. A 
reading knowledge of French is required. It is recommended that 
34-327 be taken in sequence with 34-328. 


34-431. Origins of Existentialism. 

An examination of the ideas of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche as 
they bear on the twentieth century development of 
existentialism. It is recommended that 34-431 be taken in 
sequence with 34-432. 


34-432. Phenomenology and Existentialism 

An examination of Husserl’s phenomenological method and its 
application to existential themes in the work of Sartre and 
Heidegger. It is recommended that 34-431 be taken in sequence 
with 34-432. 


34-435. Twentieth Century American Philosophy 

A study of major thinkers who shaped recent American thought, 
with emphasis on the development of Pragmatism at the hands of 
Peirce, James and Dewey, and on the emergence of process 
philosophy in the work of Whitehead and others. It is 
recommended that 34-435 be taken in sequence with 34-436. 


34-436. Twentieth Century British Philosophy 

A study of significant movements in recent British thought as 
embodied in key works by figures such as Russell (Logical 
Atomism), Moore (Common Sense), Wittgenstein (Language 
Analysis) and some contemporary analytic philosophers. It is 
recommended that 34-435 be taken in sequence with 34-436. 


34-438. The Philosophy of Logic 

A Study of some central philosophical problems concerning the 
nature of logic. It is recommended that 34-438 be taken in 
sequence with 34-439. 


34-439. The Philosophy of Logic 

A study of the notions of logical truth, necessary truth, 
analyticity, and entailment. It is recommended that 34-438 be 
taken in sequence with 34-439. 


34-451 to 34-490. Studies Courses: 

Studies courses are designed primarily for advanced students 
and may have fewer class meetings so as to allow the student 
greater opportunity to undertake independent study..: 


Philosophy/Religious Studies 


DEPARTMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


(Ext. 364) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Crowley, Edward J.; B.A. (St. Joseph’s New Brunswick), S.T.L. 
(Catholic U. of America), S.S.L. (Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
Rome) — 1957. 

Hoffman, John C.; B.A. (Toronto), B.D., Ph.D., S.T.M. (McGill), 
Th.D. (Union Theol. Sem.) — 1964. (Principal of lona College). 
Culliton, JosephT., C.S.B.; B.A., B.Ed. (Toronto), S.T.B!,M.A. (U. 
of St. Michael’s College), Ph.D. (Fordham) — 1965. (Head of the 
Department). 

Suttor, Timothy L.; B.A. (Maryland), M.A. (Sydney), 
(Australian National U.) — 1967. 

Amore, Roy C.; A.B. (Ohio), B.D. (Drew), Ph.D. (Columbia) — 
1970. 


Ph.D. 


Associate Professors: 


King, J. Norman; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), S.T.B. (Laval), Ph.D. (U. of 
St. Michael’s College) — 1964. 


Kelly, Thomas !., C.Ss.R.; S.T.L. (Catholic U. of America) — 1967. 
Milton, Helen |.;°B.A. (Queen's), S.T.B., M.Th., D.Th. (Trinity 
College, Toronto) — 1967. 

Crowell, George H.; A.B. (Princeton), B.D., Th.D. (Union Theol. 
Sem.) — 1968. 

Mehta, Mahesh; B.A., M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. (Bombay) — 1969. 


Whitney, Barry L.; B.A. (Carleton), Ph.D. (McMaster) — 1976. 


Admission Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School, or equivalent Preliminary Year, see p. A-9. 

Honours Religious Studies and Psychology: Mathematics | is 
recommended. 


Academic Regulations 


The department offers a number of courses at the 100 level 
designed to meet a variety of interests or needs of students taking 
a first course in Religious Studies 


Credit will be given for either 35-200 and 35-201 or 35-203 and 35- 
204, but not for all four. 


Credit will also be given for either 35-260 or 35-263, but not for | 


both. 
Students who have taken 10-266AB may take 10-326/35-336 for 


' credit. 


Students in any program in the university may take any of the 
courses listed below wees: the exception of the Honours 
Seminars. 
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CERTIFICATE IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


Admission Requirements: See above. For admission as an Adult 
student, see page A-13. 


Program Requirements: Students must obtain an overall “B” 
average in the twelve courses to merit the Certificate. 


The courses may be applied to the Bachelor of Arts degree, or 
used as upgrading to prepare for admission into the Master of 
Arts program in Religious Studies. 


This Certificate of professional competence is primarily intended 
for those involved in teaching and parish ministries. 


Inquiries about the program should be directed to the 
Department of Religious Studies. 


A total of twelve courses, no more than four of which may be at 
the 100 level: 


two courses from Biblical; 
one course from World Religions; 
two from the following Ethical courses: 
35-200, 35-201, 35-203, 35-204 
two from the following Theological courses: 
35-220, 35-221, 35-222, 35-231, 35-316, 35-325 
five options in Religious Studies. 


Suggested Options (some of which may fulfill the above 
requirements) 


(a) Teaching ; 

35-103, 35-117, 35-237, 35-241, 35-250, 35-251, 35-252, 35-253, 
35-254, 35-255, 35-260, 35-261 

(b) Parish Ministries 

35-105, 35-116, 35-210, 35-211, 35-230, 35-237, 35-250, 35-251, 
35-252, 35-253, 35-254, 35-255, 35-300, 35-302, 35-323, 
Programs must be arranged in consultation with a Departmental 
counsellor. Flexibility in Certificate requirements is possible. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
Total courses: thirty. ! 
Religious Studies: ten to sixteen courses, including at least eight 


above the 100 level. At least two courses must be taken from each 
of three of the Departmental groups. 


Other requirements: six courses to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science: two from Languages or 
Science and Mathematics; two from any of the three groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
Total courses: forty. 


Religious Studies: twenty to twenty-four courses, at least 
eighteen above the 100 level, with distribution of at least four 
courses from each of the three Departmental groups and one 
. course from each of the two remaining groups, including four at 
the 400 level. 


Other requirements: six courses to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from Languages or 
Science and Mathematics; two from any of the three groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


\ 


! 
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_ 35-250. 


35-400. 


COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Total courses: forty. 

Religious Studies: seventeen courses in consultation with the 
Department. 

Other subject: as prescribed by that Department or School. 
Other requirements: six courses to be chosen as follows: two 
from the Faculty of Social Science; two from Languages or 
Science and Mathematics; two from any of the three groups. 
Options: additional courses’to a total of forty. 

Approved Combined Honours B.A. Degree Programs: 
The following Honours programs combining Religious Studies 
with another subject have had prior approval. No further approval 


is necessary to elect one of these programs. See the listing forthe ~ é . 


' other subject to determine course requirements in it. 


Honours Religious Studies and Greek 
Honours Religious Studies and History 
Honours Religious Studies and Music 
Honours Religious Studies and Philosophy 
Honours Religious Studies and Psychology 
Honours Religious Studies and Sociology 


Students wishing to combine Religious Studies with other major 
subjects not now listed in a Combined Honours Program may do 
SO, provided any such program has the approval of the two 
Departments involved, and of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


100 SERIES 


35-100. Religion and the Human Situation 

35-101. Critical issues in Religion and Life Today 

35-103. Stories and Faith: An Introduction to the Study of 
Religion 

Basic Christianity 

Understanding the Old Testament 
Understanding the New Testament 
Patterns in World Religions 
35-111. Readings in World Religions 
35-114. Religion in a World of Science 
35-116. The Drama of Human Life f 
35-117. Human Meaning in Popular Literature . 


ry 


35-105. 
35-107. 
35-108. 
35-110. 


GROUP | . 


BIBLICAL 


35-107. Hebrew Biblical Literature 
35-108. Understanding the New Testament 
Hebrew Biblical Literature: The Torah 
35-251. Prophetic Literature 

35-252. Wisdom Literature 

35-253. The Synoptic Gospels and Acts 
35-254. The New Testament Epistles 

35-255. The Johannine Literature 

35-340. Woman in the Bible 

Honours Seminar in Biblical Studies 


35-401. Honours Seminar in Biblical Studies 


. et ir ee I 


GROUP Ii 
ETHICAL 


35-200. 
35-201. 
35-203. 
35-204. 
35-205. 
35-208. 
35-212: 
35-300. 
35-311. 
35-312. 
35-313. 
35-403. 
35-404. 


Human Decision-Making | 

Human Decision-Making I! 

Principles in Bio-Medical Ethics 
Decision-Making in Medicine 

Violence, Non-Violence and the Human Future 
Moral Values in Business 

Science and Technology: Religious Perspectives 
Christianity and the Sexual Revolution 

Human Rights and Reverence for Life 

Human Rights and Life-Support Systems 

The Churches and Society 

Honours Seminar in Ethical Studies 

Honours Seminar in Ethical Studies 


GROUP III 
HISTORICAL 


35-240. 
35-241. 


35-256. 
35-314. 


35-406, 
35-407. 


History of Ancient and Medieval Christianity 
History of Christianity from the Renaissance to the 
Present 

Civilizations and Religions of the Ancient Near East 
Religion in Canada: Revolutionary Movement or 
Reactionary Establishment 

Honours Seminar in Historical Studies 

Honours Seminar in Historical Studies 


GROUP IV 
THEOLOGICAL 


35-100. 
35-101. 
35-103. 
35-105. 
35-113. 
35-114. 
35-116, 
35-117. 
35-210. 
35-211. 
35-220. 
35-221. 
35-222. 
35-223. 
35-230. 
35-231. 
35-233. 
35-235. 
35-237. 
35-238. 
35-239. 
35-302. 
35-316. 
35-321. 
35-322. 
35-323. 
35-324, 
35-325, 
35-327. 
35-409. 
35-410. 


Religion and the Human Situation 
Critical Issues in Religion and Life Today 
Story and the Nature of Religion 

Basic Christianity 

God and Human Anguish 

Religion in a World of Science 

The Drama of Human Life | 

Human Meaning in Popular Literature 
Work, Leisure and Play 

Personal Presence and Loneliness 

The Significance of the Trinity 

Sign, Symbols, Sacraments 

Models and Titles of Jesus 

The Consequences of the Incarnation 
God and Human Experience 

God in Modern Theology 

The Christian Interpretation af Human Nature 
Religion and Psychology 

Religion and Human Development 
Modern Drama and Religion 

Modern Fiction and Religion 

The Human Meaning of Death 

Church, Churches and Ecumenism 

The Problem of Religious Knowing 

Faith and Reason in Religion 

God and Human Anguish 

Early Modern Interpreters of Christianity 
Contemporary Interpreters of Christianity 
New Horizons in Religious Thought 
Honours Seminar in Theological Studies — 
Honours Seminar in Theological Studies 


Religious Studies 


GROUP V 
WORLD RELIGIONS 


35-110. Patterns in World Religions 

35-111. Readings in World Religions 

35-260. World Religions: Eastern 

35-261. World Religions: Western 

35-263. Religions and Mythologies of India 
35-266. Yoga 

35-330. Zen Buddhism 

35-331. Buddhism in Southeast Asia 

35-332. Mysticism: East and West 

35-333. Islam 

35-334. Judaism 

35-336. Advanced Yoga 

35-412. Honours Seminar in World Religions 
35-413. Honours Seminar in World Religions 


SPECIAL COURSES 


35-270. Catechetics (two semester courses). 
35-271. Catechetics (two semester courses). 
35-272. Catechetics (two semester courses). 
35-415. Directed Readings in Religious Studies 
35-416. Directed Readings in Religious Studies 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed are three hours a week unless otherwise 
indicated. 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
In addition to the course descriptions in this calendar, the 
Department of Religious Studies provides by the time of Spring 
counselling more detailed information on the courses actually to 
be offered the following year. 


35-100. Religion and the Human Situation 

A study of the human quest for meaning as reflected in religion, 
both in its organized forms with their literature, art, ritual, creeds, 
and theologies, and in its wider sense as the ultimate vision 
according to which we shape our lives. 


35-101. Critical issues in Religion and Life Today 

An examination of the fundamental! questions, challenges and 
problems which arise in the religious search for meaning today. 
Issues include personal development, moral and social 
responsibility, suffering and evil, modern science and 
technology, the presence or absence of God. 


35-103. Stories and Faith: An Introduction to the Study of 
Religion : 

An enquiry into the nature of religious experience and religious 

truth both as human phenomena through an examination of the 

central place of hearing and telling of stories in the celebration 

and transmission of faith. Material will be drawn from a variety of 

traditions and from class experiences with story telling. 


35-105. Basic Christianity 

Analysis of the key themes expressed in the faith-statements of 
the various Christian communities, e.g. God, Jesus Christ, Holy 
Spirit, Church, sin, salvation, and the future ... as well as a study 
of the consequent morality and worship. 


35-107. Hebrew Biblical Literature 
An introductory survey of the literature known as the Old 
Testament; its relation to the life of the people of israel through 
economic and political crises which threatened their existence 
and their faith; the enduring vitality of this literature and its 
contribution to religion, eth'cs and worship today. 
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35-108. Understanding the New Testament 

An introductory survey of the New Testament literature: the 
proclamation of Jesus Christ and the first century church; its 
relation to Judaism and Greco-Roman culture; its continuing 
attraction and challenge for people in and beyond the churches 
today. 


35-110. Patterns in World Religions 

A study of recurring motifs in human Spirituality, such as 
Sacrifice, initiation, exorcism, prayer, myth, magic, taboo, 
meditation and asceticism. (Slides and field trips). 


35-111. Readings in World Religions 

An introductory study of selected classical religious texts. 
Readings include selections from the Epic of Gilgamesh, Life of 
Lord Buddha, Book of Job, Bhagavad Gita, Gospel according to 
Luke, and Life of Sri Krishna. 


35-114. Religion in a World of Science 
A discussion of the conflict between the religious and scientific 
interpretations of reality and an attempt to reconcile them. 


35-116. The Drama of Human Life 

An examination of key stages and experiences of human life; 
birth, growth, maturity, work, play, friendship, old age and death; 
joy, anxiety and hope. A consideration of the questions they 
raise, their depth dimension and meaning, their relationship to 
basic. Christian beliefs and practices. 


35-117. Human Meaning in Popular Literature 

The understanding of the human person, community, and the 
Ultimate, as reflected in popular literature; such as the futuristic 
visions of science fiction or the symbolic wisdom of folk tales. 


35-200. Human Decision-Making | 

Consideration of the fundamental ethical questions which 
confront all human beings: What does it mean to be human? How 
can we find fulfillment in our lives? How ought we to act and why? 
Christian and non-Christian viewpoints are presented as the 
foundations for decisions on particular issues. 


35-201. Human Decision-Making II 

Decision-making on specific issues, such as work, leisure, sex 
and family life, the use of coercion and violence, hunger, over- 
population, pollution, depletion of resources, and the arms race, 
in the light of insights from Christian and non-Christian 
viewpoints concerning the fundamental meaning of life. 


35-203. Principles in Bio-Medical Ethics 

A study of the principles and ethical systems as they confront 
biomedical problems, e.g. autonomy and informed consent; 
justice and allocation of resources; professional/patient 
relationships and veracity and confidentiality; principle of doing 
no harm and killing and letting die. Obligation to give or to 
receive medical treatment. 


35-204. Decision-Making in Medicine 

Reflection upon the ethical responses that are being given to 
“headline” issues of biomedical concern by Judaeo-Christian 
ethicians, e.g. Genetics, Abortion, “Test-Tube Babies", Human 
Experimentation, Transplants, Euthanasia. 


35-205. Violence, Non-Violence and the Human Future — 
Examination of violence, actual and potential, in the modern 


world, as expressed, for example, in crime, torture, terrorism, . 


revolution, warfare, and the arms race. Consideration of non- 
violent world-views, especially as emerging from the Hebraic- 
_ Christian tradition, and of techniques for reducing violence and 

its dangers through non-violent approaches to conflict 
situations. 


35-208. Moral Values in Business ah 

An examination, within the Judaeo-Christian tradition, of 
business activities and their implication for the moral problems 
faced by business people in their daily work. Emphasis on key 
areas such as: truthfulness, confidentiality, mutual rights and 
obligations, relation of means and ends, unfair practices, 
industrial spying. 
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35-210. Work, Leisure and Play 

A study of the importance of work, leisure and play for self- 
realization as member of both secular society and the Christian 
community. Discussion of the limitations of the work ethic, the 
role of leisure in developing culture, its relation to celebration 
and worship, and the distinction between leisure and play. 


35-211. Personal Presence and Loneliness 

A study of the presence of God to persons and our mutual 
presence to each other in time; the ways God has revealed his 
presence through revelation, indwelling Spirit, sacramental 
encounters and symbolic presence; the ways persons are 
present to one another in knowledge and love. Loneliness as the 
failure to be present to one another. 


35-212. Science and Technology: Religious Perspectives 
Issues raised by the impact of science and technology in the 
modern world. In judging the benefits and detriments, the 
advantages and disadvantages of science and technology, what 
role do religious perspectives play? Why do science and 
technology take the direction they do? Can we effectively 
influence their direction for greater human benefit? 


35-220. The Significance of the Trinity 

A study of Father, Son and Holy Spirit emphasizing the model of 
personal relations and community life; their unique roles in the 
Creative/redemptive process. The consequences for such 
teachings as creation and revelation, Christianity as a communal 
religion, marriage as a covenant relationship, an ethic centered 
on love. 


35-221. Sign, Symbols, Sacraments 

A characteristic of the Christian Church is the “preaching of the 
Word and the proper celebration of the sacraments”. What is a 
sacrament? History and theology of this visible expression and 
experience of God’s presence and persons’ response. 


35-222. Models and Titles of Jesus 

A study of the images and titles used to describe Jesus in 
Scripture and various theological traditions within Christianity. 
Emphasis will be placed on understanding who and what Jesus is 
for people today. 


35-223. The Consequences of the Incarnation 

A study of the consequences of belief in God having become man 
in Jesus Christ. Emphasis on: reasons for the Incarnation, the 
changed meaning it gives both God and. man, its continued 
development, its significance for relating the material and 
spiritual, committing oneself to secular activities and developing 
a Christian spirituality. 


35-230. God and Human Experience 

An exploration of the profound human experiences which have 
led people to affirm an ultimate Reality or Presence: such as, 
wonder and awe, joy and anxiety; meaning; evil and death; 
freedom and conscience; solitude and love; guilt and 
forgiveness; plurality and unity. Consideration of images and 
ideas used to interpret such experience, and of its religious and 
moral implications. 


35-231. God in Modern Theology | 

An examination of the thought of major modern theologians on 
the question of God. Their treatment of the experience, proofs, 
symbols and concepts of God. Their dialogue with and response 
to the insights and challenges of atheistic humanism. 


35-233. The Christian Interpretation of Human Nature 

An examination of human nature as portrayed in Christian 
tradition and as currently being rethought by that tradition in the 
light of modern secular studies and under the pressure of 
contemporary social problems. 


A an 


35-235. Religion and Psychology 

An introduction to the psychology of religion through the 
examination of some major theorists: Freud, Jung, Aliport, 
Maslow, Sargant. A critical exposition of the basic assumptions 
operative in various psychological schools showing their 
consequences in the corresponding treatments of religion. 


35-237. Religion and Human Development 

This course explores the nature of the moral and religious 
dimensions of personality as understood theologically and 
applies the insights of psychoanalytic, cognitive and humanistic 
psychologies to study the nature of moral and religious 
development. Material is drawn from Tillich, Niebuhr, Rahner, 
Freud, Erikson, Piaget, Kohlberg, Fowler, Progoff. 


35-238. Modern Drama and Religion 

An examination of answers to ultimate human questions — about 
life and death, values and meaning, reality, Christ, God — as they 
are presented in selected modern plays: how and why some of 
these answers are rejected in the plays; the further challenge of 
answers accepted in individual plays. Includes Beckett, Eliot, 
Peter Shaffer. Pe 


35-239. Modern Fiction and Religion 

An examination of answers to ultimate human questions about 

life and death, values and meaning, reality, God - as they are 

presented in selected modern works of fiction: how and why 

some of the answers are rejected; the further challenge of 

answers accepted in individual works. Includes Margaret 

Laurence, Graham Greene, Camus. 

35-240. History of Ancient and Medieval Christianity 

From the synagogue to the church of martyrs, Fathers, 

monasteries, Popes and universities. Christianity’s interactions 

with Greek, Latin, Persian and Arabic civilization. How 

Christianity became mainly European by 1453. 

35-241. History of Christianity from the Renaissance to the 
Present 


Christianity during the centuries of European global domination. ; 


The Protestant Reformation, continuing Catholic and Orthodox 
developments; the attack on Christianity by the Enlightenment, 
liberalism and communism. 


35-250. Hebrew Biblical Literature: The Torah 

The formation of the Torah (the first five books of the Bible) and 
the formation of the biblical community, with considerable 
reference to the whole ancient Near Eastern setting, including 
the Egyptians, Canaanities and Mesopotamians, to recover the 
mythological, cultural and other historical influences on the 


“formation of the biblical community and of this literature. 


35-251. Prophetic Literature 

Study of the Old Testament prophets, including the origins and 
rise of prophecy, its nature and forms, its impact and influence in 
Biblical times, major theological motifs and relevance of today. 


35-252. Wisdom Literature 

Its rise and development within Israel, its relation to Near East 
wisdom, its distinctive ideas and contribution to Biblical thought, 
its contemporary nature in a secular, cosmopolitan age. 


35-253. The Synoptic Gospels and Acts 

The Gospels according to Matthew, Mark and Luke and the Acts 
of the Apostles; their literary relationships; formation of the 
traditions they incorporate; their individual theological thrusts; 


all related to the historical, cultural and religious contexts, 


oe 
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Judaism and the rest of the Greco-Roman world of the first 
century; readers of that time and of the present. 


35-254. The New Testament Epistles 

Major concentration will be on the letters written by Paul, 
generally accepted as the earliest existing Christian writings 
—situations addressed, language, imagery, theology and ethical 


teaching — all related to the Jewish and Hellenistic backgrounds | 


of the first generation of the Christian church. Other epistles will 
be given a more cursory introduction. 
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35-255. The Johannine Literature 

The Gospel and Epistles of John and the Apocalypse or 
Revelation. Major attention will be paid to the Fourth Gospel, its 
language, structure and theology, the formation of the traditions 
it embodies — related to the Jewish and Greco-Roman contexts 
of First century Christianity. A more cursory introduction will be 
given to the rest of the Johannine corpus. 


35-256. Civilizations and Religions of the Ancient Near East 
The civilizations and cultures of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Canaan, including a study of recent discoveries such as Ebla. 
The relation of religion in this pesos to geographical, historical 
and cultural factors. 


35-260. World Religions: Eastern 

A comparative introduction to the doctrines, rituals and ethics of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto, Zen 
Buddhism, and selected tribal religions. (Slides and field trips.) 


35-261. World Religions: Western 

A comparative introduction to the doctrines, rituals and ethics of 
Judaism; Zoroastrianism, Christianity, Islam, Bahai, and the 
Amer-indians. (Slides, movies and field trips.) 


35-263. Religions and Mythologies of India 

An understanding of the nature and meaning of human existence 
in terms of the perspectives of the religious traditions of India, 
such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism. An 
examination of their philosophical ideas, mysticism, ethics and 
spiritual practices and of the vast world of Hindu and Buddhist 
gods and goddesses with their various myths and meanings. 
(Audio-visuals, field-trips and practicum included). 

35-266. Yoga 

An introduction to the theory and practice of India’s greatest 
achievement in the area of physical, mental and spiritual 
awareness. Topics include: psychology of Yoga, postures, 
breathing practices, relaxation techniques, diet, concentration 
and meditation, kundalini, and also Bhakti Yoga and Karma Yoga 
(ways of devotion and social action). 


35-300. Christianity and the Sexual Revolution 

The role of religion in shaping, positively and negatively, the 
understanding of sexuality and sexual roles in western culture. 
The impact of current re-evaluations of bodiliness’ and 
masculine-feminine stereotyping on societal views of marriage, 
premarital sex, homosexuality etc. Students will be encouraged 
to clarify their basic attitudes and assumptions and thus to 
develop a personal sexual theology. - 


35-302. The Human Meaning of Death 

An examination of the human experience of death and dying and 
of the meaning of human life given the fact that we shall all die. 
Lectures, readings, films and discussions will explore a variety of 
significant thinkers and concepts concerning death, while 
through various exercises and shared experiences, students will 
be encouraged to examine their own feelings and attitudes 
toward death. 


35-311. Human Rights and Reverence for Life 

Study of human rights as based in religious traditions and as 
dependent upon reverence for all life. Ethical analysis of the key 
problems of hunger, population growth, and the threat of war. 
Consideration of possibilities for action. 


35-312. Human Rights and Life-Support Systems 

Study of human rights as based in religious traditions and as 
dependent upon reverence for all life. Ethical analysis of 
resource use and depletion, the requirements of life-support 
systems threatened by pollution, and the structures of human 
societies threatened by conflict. Consideration of possibilities 
for action. 
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35-313. The Churches and Society 

Christian institutions and thought in relation to the wider society; 
a historical and sociological approach, emphasizing varying 
responses of churches to major social issues, especially in recent 
times, and considering possible future patterns of interaction. 


35-314. Religion in Canada: Revoiutionary Movement or 
Reactionary Establishment 

This course will examine the role of religion and the churches at 

significant points in Canadian history: Antigonish movement, 

Louis Riel, the founding of the C.C.F., the depression, Aberhart 

and Social Credit, World War Il, the “new” Quebec, the feminist 

movement. 


35-316. Church, Churches and Ecumenism 

Church can be seen as community and/or institution. There is a 
variety of models proposed by studies of church trends. A mark 
of the Christian Church is unity. How does one deal with unity in 
such diversity as we see in Christianity? This leads us to a study 
of ecumenism and various Christian efforts through dialogue. 


35-321. The Problem of Religious Knowing 

An examination of the character and validity of religious 
knowledge (about God, ethical norms, human destiny). This is 
done by critical analysis of the media (language, myth, symbol, 
etc.) used in religion. 


35-322. Faith and Reason in Religion 

A discussion of fundamental themes in philosophy of religion. 
issues include the theistic proofs, the problem of evil, the taith- 
reason debate, religious experience, miracles, immortality, 
freedom and grace. 


35-323. God and Human Angulsh 

A discussion of traditional! and modern attempts within Christi- 
anity and ‘other religions to explain the mysteries of human 
anguish, suffering, evil and death. : 


35-324. Early Modern interpreters of Christianity 
Selected major writers on Christianity from the time of Newman 
and Kierkegaard to that of Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr. 


35-325. Contemporary Interpreters of Christianity 
Major Christian thinkers since Worid War II. 


35-327. New Horizons in Religious Thought 

A study of new movements in religious life and thought, such as 
mysticism, transcendental theology, process thought, theology 
of hope, political theology. 


35-330. Zen Buddhism 

An introduction to the history, lifestyle, koans, arts, and 
meditational sitting (zazen), of zen, the meditation school of 
Buddhism in China and Japan. 


35-331. Buddhism In Southeast Asia 

A study of contempory Theravada Buddhism, its doctrines, 
monastic practices, rituals and meditational techniques. 
Attention also given to the interaction of Buddhism and society. 


35-332. Mysticism: East and West 

A study of the spiritual practices, theology and morality of 
Eastern and Western mystics. Topics include devotion, trance, 
the soul, embodiment; and traditions such as Bhakti, Sufism, 
Taoism, Hasidim and Christian mysticism. 


35-333. islam 
A study of Muslim ritual and theology and their importance for 
islamic history, law. philosophy and culture. 


35-334. Judaism 

The history, doctrine and practices of Judaism, with an emphasis 
upon post-Biblical developments. Topics include the Diaspora, 
Rabbinic Judaism, European Jewry, Reformed Judaism in North 
America, and modern Israel. 


35-336. Advanced Yoga 

An in-depth study of the philosophy and psychology of Yoga 
Includes Yoga practices as well as a comparative study and 
practice of Hindu, Buddhist and Zen meditation systems. 
(Prerequisite: 35-266). 

35-340. Woman in the Bible 

How women are regarded and pictured in various books of the 
Old and New Testaments; their iega! status and roles; feminine 
imagery for God; all considered against the background of the 
“place” of woman in the Ancient Near East and the Greco-Roman 
world, and the foreground of today. 

35-400. Honours Seminar in Biblical Studies 

35-401. Honours Seminar in Biblical Studies. 

35-403. Honours Seminar in Ethics 

35-404. Honours Seminar in Ethics. 

35-406. Honours Seminar in Historical Studies 

35-407. Honours Seminar in Historical Studies. 

35-409. Honours Seminar in Theological Studies 

35-410. Honours Seminar in Theological Studies. 

35-412. Honours Seminar in World Religions 

35-413. Honours Seminar in World Religions. 

35-415. Directed Readings in Religious Studies 

35-416. Directed Readings in Religious Studies. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


35-270. Catechetics — Communications in Theology 

General introduction to the study of persons in their response to 
revelation, especially in a sacramental system. Emphasis will be 
placed on studying and experiencing ways to communicate a 
spiritual vision. (Two semester courses). 

35-271. Catechetics — Study of the Sacraments 

Amore advanced examination of the psychology of the catechist 
as witness to revelation in connection with the sacraments of 
reconciliation and confirmation. (Two semester courses). 
35-272. Catechetics — Historical Examination 

A study of the development of Catechetics. Theological themes 
in the Canadian Catechism. Practical experience in liturgical and 
paraliturgical celebrations. (Two semester courses). 

35-415. Directed Readings in Religious Studies 


35-416. Directed Readings in Religious Studies 


SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS 
(Ext. 359 and 391) 


Officers of Instruction: 


Associate Professors: 


Doctor, Antonio P.; B.F.A. (Santo Tomas), Dipl. F.A. (Silpakorn), 
M.F.A. (Notre Dame) — 1967. (Director of the School). 


Pufahil, John K. Jr.; B.F.A. (Illinois Wesleyan), M.A., M.F.A. 
(Northern Illinois), F.R.S.A. — 1967. 


Farrell, Michael J.; B.A., M.A. (Florida State) — 1968. 


Ferraro, Robert C.; B.A. (City College, New York), M.F.A. 
(Southern Illinois) — 1968. 


Boles, Daniel; B.A. (Stanford), M.F.A. (Tulane) — 1969. 


‘DeAngelis, Joseph R.; B.F.A. (Rhode Island School of Design), 


M.F.A. (Syracuse) — 1969. 
Law, William C., B.F.A. (Atlanta School of Art), M.F.A. (Tulane) — 


1970. 


Assistant Professors: 


Gold, Susan B.; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State) — 1970. 


Dingler, Daniel W.; B.F.A. (Layton School of Art), M.F.A. 
(Cranbrook Academy of Art) — 1971. 


Flett, Arthur; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State), Ph.D. (Indiana) — 1973. 


Sessional Instructors: 


Brown, Brian; B.F.A..(Windsor), M.F.A. (Southern Illinois) — 
1977. 


Duck, Adele; B.F.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Florida State) — 1976. 
Knight, Dennis; B.F.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Wayne State) — 1977. 
Stewart, Linda; Dip. (Sheridan College) — 1973. 

Pratt, John J.M.; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Cornell) — 1982. 


Admission Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 


School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. A-9). 
Regulations for Transfer Students: 


Students who have had art courses at other institutions, and 
desire credit for basic courses in this school must submit a 
portfolio of their own work for evaluation by the faculty and an 
Official transcript of their record, together with catalogues 
describing the courses taken, all of which must be submitted no 
later than two weeks before the first day of classes. Transfer 
students who wish to receive art history credit for courses taken 
at other institutions will be required at the direction of the School 
of Visual Arts, to take a qualifying examination to be given the 
prospective student during the first week of regularly scheduled 
classes. The examination will cover those art history courses 
from which the student wishes to be exempted. For admission 
He Sheridan College of Applied Arts and Technology, see page 


Visual Arts — 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN STUDIO ART 
Total courses: thirty. 
Visual Arts: 27-100 and 27-101 and ten other Studio courses 


numbered 27-120 through 27-291; or others with permission of 
the School; 28-114 and 28-115 and two other Art History courses. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN ART HISTORY 
Total courses: thirty. 


Visual Arts: 28-114 and 28-115 and ten other Art History courses 
in consultation with the School; 27-100 and 27-101 and two 
others selected from courses numbered 27-120 through 27-291. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN ART HISTORY 
Total courses: forty. 


Visual Arts: 28-114, 28-115, 28-499; one from 28-400 through 28- 
455; and twelve other courses in Art History; 27-100, 27-101 and 
four others selected from courses numbered 27-120 through 27- 
291. 


Other requirements: six courses from Art History in consultation 
with the student's advisor; four courses of the same Language. 
Six courses, to be chosen as follows: two from Social Science; 
two from either Languages or Science and Mathematics; two 
from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


NOTE |: 
28-114 and 28-115 must be taken in the first year. Honours Art 
History students must achieve at least a “C” average in Visual 
Arts studio courses, and a “B” average in the required Art History 
courses. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN VISUAL ARTS AND 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


Total courses: forty. 


Visual Arts: 27-100, 27-101; tweiver other Studio courses 
numbered 27-120 through 27-399 (at least three courses must be 
at the 300-level); 28-114, 28-115; one other Art History course. 


Communication Studies: sixteen courses, including 40-100, 40- 
101, 40-275,: 40-337; two to eight courses from Group A 
(Production Processes); three to eight Courses from Group B 


(Specialization); three to six courses from Group C (Theory and 


Research), including 40-275 and 40-337. At least three courses 
must be at the 400-level. 


Other requirements: at least two courses from Language or 
Science and Mathematics. 


Options: to a total of forty courses. 
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BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS DEGREE IN VISUAL ARTS 
Total Courses: forty-two to forty-six. 


Visual Arts: 27-100, 27-101, 27-120, 27-121, 27-122, 27-490, 28- 
114, 28-115; thirteen additional courses including at least two 
from each of Drawing, Painting, Printmaking and Sculpture; two 
Workshop courses, two Thesis courses; four additional Art 
History courses; Philosophy 34-323 and 34-324 or approved 
substitutes; approved option; B.F.A. portfolio evaluation (See 
Note Il). 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty-two to forty-six. 


NOTE I: 

For continuance in the B.F.A. program, the student must have 
completed 27-100, 27-101, 27-120, 27-121, 27-122, 28-114, 28- 
115; four studio courses numbered between 27-200 and 27-265, 
one each from Drawing, Painting, Printmaking and Sculpture; 
three additional studio courses; two additional Art History 
courses. 


After completion of these 12 studio courses and four Art History 
courses, the B.F.A. student must have a minimum average of “C” 
in Art History and must present a portfolio of work for the 
School's approval to continue in the B.F.A. program. Students 
may be admitted on a conditional basis and/or may be subject to 
re-evaluations. 


Each Thesis student is required to participate in the B.F.A. 
Candidates’ Exhibit. The selection of work to be exhibited is to be 
made with the approval of the student’s Thesis instructor. 


NOTE Ill: 

All studio courses numbered 27-400 require successful B.F.A. 
evaluation. Students are expected to abide by all School of Visual 
Arts regulations with respect to prerequisites. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each semester. 
Studio courses are 6 hours a week; Art History courses are 3 
hours a week unless otherwise indicated. Prerequisites for all Art 
History courses are waived for non-Visual Arts majors. 


Studio 


BASIC COURSES 


27-100. Basic Drawing 

An introduction to the elements of drawing, developing the use of 
line, value, spatial organization and simple perspective, using a 
wide range of subject matter and media. 


27-101. Beginning Life Drawing 

Studies in human anatomy leading to an understanding of the 
skeletal and muscular systems and the visual structure of the 
human figure. Various basic drawing skills will be introduced 
including line, value, spatial organization and movement. 


27-120. Art Fundamentals 2-D 
An investigation of the basic elements of two-dimensional form; 
studies in line, plane, tone, pattern, composition, etc. 
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27-121. Art Fundamentals 3-D 
An investigation of the basic elements of three-dimensional form; 
studies in plane, volume, space relationships, contour, etc. 


27-122. Art Fundamentals — Colour 

An investigation of colour theory and colour phenomenon; 
Studies, designed to sensitize the student to the interaction of 
colour, colour composition and colour mixing. 


28-114. Survey of Art History 

History of Art from prehistoric to mediaeval with an introduction 
to composition, the language of the plastic arts and its relation- 
ship to culture. 


28-115. Survey of Art History 

History of Art from Italian Renaissance to the twentieth century 
with emphasis on the influence of social and philosophical ideas. 
(Prerequisite: 28-114). 


DRAWING 


27-200. intermediate Drawing. 

Further development of basic drawing skills with exposure to 
more complex drawing situations, varied drawing media and 
concepts. (Prerequisite: 27-100 and 27-101). 


- 27-201. Lite Drawing 


Further development of the media, techniques and concepts of 
drawing using the human figure as subject matter. (Prerequisite: 
27-100 and 27-101). 


27-300. Advanced Drawing 

Advanced problems in drawing, emphasizing individual direc- 
tions, concepts and various media. (Prerequisite: 27-200, 27- 
201). 


27-301. Advanced Drawing 

Continued development in advanced drawing problems, 
emphasizing individual directions, concepts and various media. 
(Prerequisite: 27-200, 27-201). 

27-306. through 27-309. independent Studio Work - Drawing 
Individual work on specific projects under the guidance of an 
instructor. (Prerequisite: 200 numbered studio courses in the 
subject desired and permission of the instructor and the Director 
of the School). 


27-400. Thesis and Practical Work - Drawing 

The advanced student is given wide range to work in a chosen 
medium and to synthesize accumulated knowledge and 
experience with individual criticism provided by the instructor. 
(Prerequisite: two drawing courses numbered 300). (12 hours a 
week), 


27-401. Thesis and Practical Work - Drawing 
The advanced student is given wide range to work in a chosen 
medium to synthesize accumulated knowledge and experience 
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with individual criticism provided by the instructor. (Prerequisite: . 


27-400). (12 hours a week). 


27-402. Drawing Workshop 

Synthesis of previous studies in drawing. Individual experi- 
mentation in drawing media, technique and style. (Prerequisite: 
two drawing courses numbered 300). (4 hours a week). 


27-463. Drawing Workshop 
Synthesis of previous studies in ‘drawing. Individual 
experimentation of drawing media, technique and style. 
(Prerequisite: 27-402). (4 hours a week). 


PAINTING 


27-210. Painting 

Introduction to traditional and contemporary oil painting 
techniques, problems of rendering three-dimensional form in 
space and organization of the two-dimensiona! Surface. (Pre- 
requisite: 27-100, 27-101, 27-120: 27-122 may be taken concur- 
rently with 27-210). eS 
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27-211. Painting 

Intermediate oi! painting. Exploration of the creative potential, 
technical range and flexibility of the oil painting medium. (Pre- 
requisite: 27-210). 

27-212. Painting ; 

Introduction to the techniques of painting in water-based media, 
e.g., watercolour and acrylic. Specific media covered to be 
determined each semester. (Prerequisite: 27-100, 27-101, 27-1 20; 


‘97-122 may be taken concurrently with 27-212). 


27-310. Painting 

Further development of the concepts and painting skills 
encountered in introductory courses with emphasis on compo- 
sition and imagery. Painting media optional. (Prerequisite: 27- 


_ 210 or 27-212). 


27-311. Painting 

Further development of the concepts and painting skills 
encountered in introductory courses with emphasis on the 
human figure as image. Painting media optional. (Prerequisite: 
27-210 or 27-212). 


27-312. Painting 

Experimental investigation of the potential of non-traditional 
techniques, forms and media in painting. (Prerequisite: 27-210 or 
27-212). 

27-316 through 27-319. Independent Studio Work - Painting 
Individual work on specific projects under the guidance of an 
instructor. (Prerequisite: two studio courses numbered 200 or 
higher in the subject desired and permission of the instructor and 
the Director of the School). 


27-410. Thesis and Practical Work - Painting 

The advanced student is given wide range to work in a chosen 
medium and to synthesize accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence with individual criticism provided by the instructor. 
(Prerequisite: two painting courses numbered 300). (12 hours a 
week). 


27-411. Thesis and Practical Work - Painting 

The advanced student is given wide range to work in a chosen 
medium and to synthesize accumulated knowledge and 
experience with individual criticism provided by the instructor. 
(Prerequisite: 27-410). (12 hours a week). 


27-412. Painting Workshop 
Synthesis of previous studies in painting. Individual experimen- 
tation in painting media, technique and style. (Prerequisite: two 
painting courses numbered 300). (4 hours a week). 


27-413. Painting Workshop 

Synthesis of previous studies in painting. Individual 
experimentation in painting media, technique and style. (Pre- 
requisite: 27-412). (4 hours a week). 


PRINTMAKING 


27-250. Intaglio 

Basic processes and techniques of intaglio printing as a means of 
expression, utilizing etching processes and engraving. 
(Prerequisite: 27-100, 27-101, 27-120). 

27-254. Lithography 

Basic processes and techniques of stone and plate lithographic 
printing as a means of expression utilizing draughtsmanship, 
transfer methods and colour registration. (Prerequisite: 27-100, 
27-101, 27-120). 

27-256. Relief Printing : 
Introduction to wood cut, wood engraving and lino cut as a 
means of expression. (Prerequisite: 27-100, 27-101, 27-1 20). 


_ 27-350. Intaglio 


Continued development of expressive and interpretative skills of 
intaglio printing. Additional techniques available are multi-plate 
colour printing, colour viscosity and photo-gravure. 
(Prerequisite: 27-122 and two from: 27-250, 27-254, 27-256). 


Visual Arts 


27-351. Intaglio 

Continued development of expressive and interpretative skills of 
intaglio printing. Additional techniques available are multi-plate 
colour printing, colour viscosity and photo-gravure. (Pre- 
requisite: 27-122 and two from: 27-250, 27-254, 27-256). 


27-354, Lithography 

Continued development of expressive and interpretative skills of 
lithographic printing. Additional printing techniques available 
are stone and plate colour printing and photo-transfer processes. 
(Prerequisite: 27-122 and two from: 27-250, 27-254, 27-256). 


27-355. Lithography 

Continued development of expressive and interpretative skills of 
lithographic printing. Additional printing techniques available 
are stone and plate colour printing and photo-transfer processes. 
(Prerequisite: 27-122 ahd two from: 27-250, 27-254, 27-256). 


27-356. Relief Printing 

Continued development of expressive and interpretative skills of 
relief printing. Additional printing technique of multi-block 
colour printing. (Prerequisite: 27-122 and two from: 27-250, 27- 
254, 27-256). : 

27-377 through 27-380. Independent Studio Work - Printmaking 
Individual work on specific projects under the guidance of an 
instructor. (Prerequisite: 27-122 and two from: 27-250, 27-254, 
27-256 and permission of the instructor and the Director of the 
School). 


27-450. Thesis and Practical Work - Printmaking 

The student is given wide range to experiment in a chosen print 
medium and to synthesize accumulated knowledge and 
experience with the instructor acting in an advisory capacity. 
(Prerequisite: two printmaking courses numbered 300). (12 
hours a week). 

27-451. Thesis and Practical Work - Printmaking 

The student is given wide range to experiment in a chosen print 
medium and to synthesize accumulated knowledge and 
experience with the instructor acting in an advisory capacity. 
(Prerequisite: 27-450). (12 hours a week). 

27-452. Printmaking Workshop 

Work in selected print media or processes, continuation of 
previous courses in printmaking. (Prerequisite: two printmaking 
courses numbered 300). (4 hours a week). 

27-453. Printmaking Workshop 

Work in selected print media or processes, continuation of 
previous courses in printmaking. (Prerequisite: 27-452). (4 hours 
a week). 


SCULPTURE 

27-260. Sculpture 

A study of form with emphasis on the descriptive image. Various 
techniques will be employed, including modelling, carving and 
casting. (Prerequisite: 27-100, 27-101, and 27-121 may be taken 
concurrently). 


27-262. Sculpture 


A study of form with emphasis on the conceptual image. Various 
media and techniques employed, including metal and plastics — 


forming, casting and carving. (Prerequisite: 27-100, 27-101, 27- 
#213. y 
27-264. Sculpture 

An introduction to and exploration of various casting techniques 
for sculpture, including cire perdue, foam evaporation and 
ceramic shell. (Prerequisite: one of 27-260 or 27-262). 


27-360. Sculpture ; 

Further development of the concepts and skills encountered in 
the introductory courses with emphasis on modelling, carving 
and sculpture designed for architecture. (Prerequisite: 27-260). 
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27-361. Sculpture 

Further development of the concepts and skills encountered in 
the introductory courses with emphasis on modelling, carving 
and sculpture designed for achitecture. (Prerequisite: 27-260). 


27-362. Sculpture 

Continued development of the concepts and skills involved in 
metal casting and fabricated sculpture, aluminum and bronze 
casting, welded metals, forming plastics and other constructive 
techniques. (Prerequisite: 27-262). 


27-363. Sculpture . 

Continued development of the concepts and skills involved in 
metal casting and fabricated sculpture, aluminum and bronze 
casting, welded metals, forming plastics and other constructive 
techniques. (Prerequisite: 27-262). 


27-366 through 27-369. independent Studio Work - Sculpture 
Individual work on specific projects under the guidance of. an 
instructor. (Prerequisite: two studio courses 200 or higher in the 
subject desired and permission of the instructor and the Director 
of the School). 


27-460. Thesis and Practical Work - Sculpture 

The advanced student is given free range to work in a chosen 
medium and to synthesize previous knowledge and experience 
with the instructor providing advice and criticism. (Prerequisite: 
two sculpture courses numbered 300). (12 hours a week). 


27-461. Thesis and Practical Work - Sculpture 

The advanced student is given free range to work in a chosen 
medium and to synthesize previous knowledge and experience 
with the instructor providing advice and criticism. (Prerequisite: 
27-460). (12 hours a week). 


47-462. Sculpture Workshop 

Further development of concepts and skills encountered in the 
intermediate courses. Emphasis on individual experimentation 
under the guidance of the instructor. (Prerequisite: two sculpture 
courses numbered 300). (4 hours a week). 


27-463. Sculpture Workshop 

Further development of concepts and skills encountered in the 
intermediate courses. Emphasis on individual experimentation 
under the guidance of the instructor. (Prerequisite: 27-462). (4 
hours a week). 


CERAMICS 


27-270. Ceramics 

Introduction to handbuilding and the potter's wheel, clay 
preparation and historical firing techniques. (Prerequisite: 27- 
100, 27-101, 27-120, 27-121). 


27-271. Ceramics ; 

Development of handbuilding and throwing skills. Introduction 
to colour, including engobe and glaze decoration. Contemporary 
firing techniques. (Prerequisite: 27-270). 

27-280. Ceramics 

Simple form techniques and development, special clay bodies 
and introduction to glaze technology. Loading and firing 
oxidation and reduction kilns. (Prerequisite: 27-271). 


27-281. Ceramics 

Complex form techniques and development, form variation, 
altered form, clay and mixed media, glaze development, high 
temperature oxidation and reduction firing. (Prerequisite: 27- 
280). 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


27-290. Photography 

Study of the photographic process in the areas of black and white 
prints, photograms and deviations. Darkroom techniques and 
design concepts emphasized. (Prerequisite: 27-120). 
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27-291. Photography 

Continuation of the study of the photographic process in the 
areas of black and white prints, photograms and deviations. 
Darkroom techniques and design concepts emphasized. 
(Prerequisite: 27-290). 


MULTI-MEDIA 


27-396 through 27-399. Independent Studio Work - Multi-Media 
Individual work on specific projects under the guidance of an 
instructor. (Prerequisite: 200 numbered studio courses in the 
subject desired and permission of the instructor and the Director 
of the School). 


SEMINAR 


27-490. Seminar 

Investigation of professional practice and contemporary 
developments in the arts which may include group discussion, 
projects, lectures, written assignments. Open only to thesis 
students in the B.F.A. and Honours B.A. in Art History. 
(Prerequisite: approved option, list available from the School). 


Art History 


Prerequisites for all Art History courses are waived for non-Visual 
Arts majors. 


28-114. Survey of Art History 

History of Art from prehistoric to mediaeval with an introduction 
to composition, the language of the plastic arts and its 
relationship to culture. 


28-115. Survey of Art History 

History of Art from Italian Renaissance to the twentieth century 
with emphasis on the influence of social and philosophical ideas. 
(Prerequisite: 28-114). 

28-300. Ancient Near Eastern Art 

Acomprehensive study of the art of Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
civilizations with emphasis upon those periods which had 
distinct cultural influence upon the peripheral areas of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28- 
114 and 28-115). 


28-301. Northern Renaissance Art 
The Art of Northern Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries with particular emphasis upon the Franco-Flemish and 


German painting traditions and the beginnings of Graphic Art. 


(Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-1 15). 


28-307. Renaissance Art | 

The Renaissance in Italy during the fifteenth century with special 
attention given to the architecture, sculpture and painting of 
Florence. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115). 


28-308. Renaissance Art II 

The art of the Renaissance in Italy with a major consideration of 
the architecture, sculpture and painting produced in Rome and 
Venice during the sixteenth century. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts 
majors 28-114 and 28-115). 


28-312. Baroque Art. 

An analysis of the architecture, painting, sculpture of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries in Europe. (Pre- 
requisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-1 15). 

28-314. European Art During the Eighteenth Century 

The study of the art of the rococo in Europe and the evolution of 
the new-classic movement. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 
28-114 and 28-115). 
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28-331. Nineteenth Century European Art 

Architecture and sculpture during the nineteenth century in 
Europe with emphasis upon painting as the visual exponent of 
the Neo-Classic, Romantic, Impressionist and Post-Impression- 
ist movements. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28- 
115). 

28-336. Early Mediaeval Art 

An examination of the painting, sculpture and architecture of 
Europe including the Early Christian, Byzantine, Hiberno-Saxon, 
Carolingian, Ottonian and Romanesque periods. (Prerequisite 
for Fine Arts majors: 28-114). 


28-337. Later Mediaeval Art 

An examination of the painting, sculpture and architecture of 
Europe during the Early through the High Gothic period 
including the International Gothic style. (Prerequisite for Fine 
Arts majors: 28-114). 

28-338. Islamic Art 

An examination of important trends in the artistic development of 
the Muslim era - incuding the Umayyad, Tulunid, Fatamid, 
Selijuk, Mongol, Nasrid, Mamluk, Ottoman, Timurid, Safavid and 
Mughal dynasties. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 
28-115). 

28-339. Japanese Art i 

The architecture, sculpture and painting of Japan and the 
relationship of Japanese culture to continental artistic develop- 
ments. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115). 


28-340. Art of India 

A general survey of Indian architecture, sculpture and painting 
with particular emphasis on the development of the Buddha 
Image. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115). 


_ 28-341. Art of China 


An examination of the architecture, sculpture and painting of 
China from the Shang through the Ching dynasties. (Prerequisite 
for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115). 


28-342. The Development of American Art 


A study of the art and architecture created in the United States 
from Colonial times to the twentieth century. (Prerequisite for 
Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115). 


28-343. Canadian Art 

A study of the development of painting, sculpture and 
architecture in Canada from the seventeenth century to the 
present with consideration of the legacy of early French and 
English settlers and persistent regional distinctions. Gallery 
visits and primary sources in Ontario will supplement class 
lectures and readings. (Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 
and 28-115). 


28-344. Art of the Twentieth Century - Pre-1940 - 

An examination of the sources, mevements and major figures 
contributing to twentieth century architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Europe and North America previous to 1940. 
(Prerequisite for Fine Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115 and 
permission of the School). 


28-345. Art of the Twentieth Century - Post-1940 

An examination of the sources, movements and major figures 
contributing to twentieth century architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Europe and North America from 1940 on. 
(Prerequisite: 28-344). 

28-400 through 28-455. Directed Individual Studies 

These courses involve examination of a particular problem ina 
specific area of interest in which a paper will be required. (Pre- 
requisite: 28-114 and 28-115, 300 numbered course in the subject 
desired and permission of the instructor). Special numbers will 
be assigned to the problems chosen each semester... 
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28-456 through 28-498. Proseminar 

Art History courses 28-456 to 28-498 are proseminar courses 
based on group encounters with particular studies in the history 
of art which will be considered by means of readings, discussion, 
papers and museum trips. (Prerequisite: 28-114 and 28-115 and 
permission of the instructor). Special numbers will be assigned 
to the areas chosen each semester. 


28-499. History of Art Comprehensive Studies and 
Bibliographies 

Preparatory exercises for the purpose of establishing a 

comprehensive knowledge of art history in regard to qualifying 

examinations, Open to fourth year Honours students only. (Pre- 

requisite: 28-114 and 28-115 and permission of the instructor). 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


11-225. Greek Art and Archeology 

A study of the artistic masterpieces and monuments of ancient 
Greece. Topics will include,the search for Troy, the spirit of 
Greek sculpture, and Athens in the Golden Age. Presented with 
colour slides. 


11-226. Roman Art and Archeology 

A study of the artistic masterpieces and monuments of ancient 
Rome. Topics will include the tombs of the Etruscans, the 
treasures of Pompeii, and Rome in the days of the Caesars. Pre- 
sented with colour slides. 


PHILOSOPHY 


34-323. Philosophy of Art 

Introduction to classical theories of art, developed in ancient 
Greece, but the backbone of European man's speculations on art 
right through the seventeenth century. Art as imitation of nature. 
Art as divine madness. The freedom of the artist. The artist as 
moralist. Art as catharsis. The religious motive in art. (34-323 and 
34-324 are related but either course may be taken independently 
of the other). 


34-324. Aesthetics 

The idealist and romantic view of art. Differences between 
philosophy of art and aesthetics. “Art for art’s sake”. Artistic 
judgment and the aesthetic frame of reference. New conceptions 
of the freedom of the artist. Art as play. Imagination. Taste. 
Differences between art and fine art. (34-323 and 34-324 are 
related but either course may be taken independently of the 
other). 


EUROPEAN SUMMER PROGRAM 


Studio and Art History courses are given regularly during the 
summer session at various European locaticns. Details may be 
obtained from the School of Visual Arts, University of Windsor 
(telephone 519-253-4232, ext. 359 or 391). 
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Interdisciplinary Programs 


INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 
PROGRAM IN ASIAN STUDIES 


Nature and Purpose of the Program 


The Asian Studies Program, through a combination of language, 
literature, history, religion, culture and social science courses, 
attempts to produce graduates with an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the lands, peoples and cultures of Asia and their 
contemporary socio-economic and geo-political development. 
The interdisciplinary program would be valuable to those 
seeking careers in government, international agencies, business, 
mass Communications, teaching, and research. 


GENERAL B.A. DEGREE IN ASIAN STUDIES 
Total Courses: thirty. 


Asian Studies: ten to sixteen courses, including 10-115, and at 
least two Social Science and two Arts courses chosen in 
consultation with the Asian Studies Coordinator. At least two 
courses in an Asian language are highly recommended. 


Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from either Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of thirty. 


HONOURS B.A. DEGREE IN ASIAN STUDIES 
Total courses: forty. 
Asian Studies: at least twenty courses, including 10-115, two 


_ Courses at the 400 level, four Social Science and four Arts 


* 


courses chosen in consultation with the Asian Studies coordina- 
tor and four courses from any of the following Asian languages: 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Chinese, Japanese. 

Other requirements: six courses, to be chosen as follows: two 
from Social Science; two from Languages or Science and 
Mathematics; two from any of the three Groups. 


Options: additional courses to a total of forty. 


COMBINED HONOURS B.A. DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Combined honours programs between Asian Studies and 
discipline Departments may be arranged in consultation with the 
coordinator of the Asian Studies program. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be taught each semester. 
All readings are in English except for language courses. 
Courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


GENERAL 


10-115. Asian Cultures and Societies 

A survey of the major cultural traditions of Asia, especially Indian 
and Chinese, and their historical interaction. Also an 
introduction to the influence of modernization on the con- 
temporary societies of Asia. Audio-visual materials and selected 
readings. 


10-118. Art of India and Southeast Asia 
An introductory survey of Hindu and Buddhist architecture, 


‘sculpture and painting of India and Southeast Asia. The course 


will deal with their origin and development in India and their 
spread and transformation among the various cultures of 
Southeast Asia. Illustrated with colour slides. 


10-119. Art and Civilization of China and Japan 

A study of the architecture, sculpture and painting of China and 
Japan with emphasis on their relation to traditional religion and 
philosophy. Illustrated with colour slides. 


10-210. Workshop in Asian Arts: Ikebana 

A studio course of Japanese flower arrangement. With the help of 
lectures and audio-visual materials the spirit of Japanese art- 
forms such as tea-ceremony, brush painting, gardens along with 
flower arrangement is explored. Special emphasis is given on the 
actual participation by the student in the various styles of 
traditional school of Japanese flower arrangement. 


10-211. Workshop in Asian Arts: Batik 

A studio course of Indian and Indonesian Batik. Specia! 
emphasis is given on the actual participation by the student. With 
the extensive use of audio-visual materials lectures are given on 
the handicraft tradition of India and Indonesia. 


10-213. Principles of Asian Law | 

This course will survey various systems of law in Asia. It is based 
on both customary and non-customary sources and will include 
theories of family law, of economic law, and of écclesiastical law. 


10-214. Principles of Asian Law II 

This course is conducted in the form of seminars and will involve 
specialization in two of the following areas: Islamic law, Hindu 
law, the customary law of Malaysia, Chinese law (the People's 
Republic of China), and Japanese law. 


10-215. Chinese Cooking and Culture 
A combination of lectures and practical cooking instructions 


‘relating Chinese foods to the geography, history, and culture of 


China. 


10-217. Asian Cooking and Culture 

A combination of lectures and practical cooking instructions 
relating Asian foods to the geography, history, and culture of 
India and Southeast Asia. 


10-218. Asian Sexual Values | 

A study of Asian erotic literature, sculpture, sexual customs and 
taboos, fertility rites, legal and social sexual regulations, the 
relationship. of religion and religious values to Asian sexual 
values. 

10-219. Asian Sexual Values I! 

A study of Asian erotic literature, sculpture, sexual customs and 
taboos, fertility rites, legal and social sexual regulations, the 
relationship of religion and religious values to Asian sexual 


- values. 


10-317. World Religions: Eastern 
(See Religious Studies 35-260). 


10-409. Directed Readings in Asian Studies 
May be repeated for credit with approval of the Program 
Coordinator. (2 hours a week). 


10-410. Seminar on Comparative Modernization in Asia 
Designed to acquaint the student with the techniques of com- 
parison as applied to an analysis of social, political, economic, 
and cultural modernization in Asia. Topical focus changes from 
year to year and might include such subjects as: the impact of 
colonialism and neocolonialism, education and the moderni- 
zation process, the changing character of elites, or the impetus 
to change from religion and ideology. (Either 10-410 or 10-411 
required for all Honours students: other students by permission 

of the Program Coordinator). (2 hours a week). 


10-411. Seminar on Comparative Traditions in Asia 

Designed to acquaint the student with the techniques of com- 
parison as applied to an analysis of the various components of 
major Asian cultural traditions. Topical focus changes from year 
to year and might include such subjects as: the role of religionin © 
society, monarchy, land ownership patterns, or value systems. 
(Either 10-410 or 10-411 required for all Honours students; other 
students by permission of the Program Coordinator). (2 hours a 
week). _ : ; . 


35-333. Islam 
(See Department of Religious Studies). 


45-366. International Relations in Asia 
(See Department of Political Science). 


49-236. Cultures of Asia 
(See Department of Sociology and Anthropology). 


SOUTH ASIA 


410-121. Elementary Hindi | 

An introductory course in reading, writing, and speaking of 
India’s major language. (3 lectures and 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


40-122. Elementary Hindi II 

An introductory course in the reading, writing, and speaking of 
India’s major language. (Prerequisite: 10-121). 

10-123. Introduction to South Asian Music 

An elementary appreciation course focusing: on the musical 
cultures of South Asia, especially India, including discussion of 
folk, popular, religious, and classical traditions and styles 
through the extensive use of drums, stringed instruments, folk 
instruments, and the Indian harmonium. 


~ 40-132. Introduction to Sanskrit | 


An introduction to the script and structure of India’s classical 


language through the aid of literature. Emphasis on the ability to 


read basic writings. 


10-133. Introduction to Sanskrit I! si 

An introduction to the script and structure of India’s classical 
language through the aid of literature. Emphasis on the ability to 
read basic writings. (Prerequisite: 10-1 32). 


10-135. South Asian Cultures and Societies 

A survey of cultural traditions and the modernizing process in the 
societies of South Asia, especially India. Designed also as an 
introduction to other courses on South Asia. 


10-205. Indian Civilization | 

The culture of India in its broadest sense - history, politics, 
religion, philosophy, and literature. Lectures, films, tape 
recordings, and readings. An examination of contrasting cultural 


- values of ancient India and problems of contemporary India. 


10-206. Indian Civilization II 

The culture of India in its broadest sense - history, politics, 
religion, philosophy, and literature. Lectures, films, tape 
recordings, and readings. An examination of contrasting cultural 
values of ancient India and problems of contemporary India. 


10-220. intermediate Hindi | 

An intermediate course in Hindi with primary emphasis on 
fluency of reading and secondary emphasis on fluency of 
speaking. (Prerequisite: 10-122 or permission of the instructor). 
(3 lectures and 2 laboratory hours a week). 


10-221. Intermediate Hindi I! 

An intermediate course in Hindi with primary emphasis on 
fluency of reading and secondary emphasis on fluency of 
speaking. (Prerequisite: 10-220). (3 lectures and 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


10-222. India’s Literary Heritage - Modern 

A survey of the modern literature of several of India’s major 
languages in English translations with particular emphasis on the 
underlying social and cultural values. 


10-223. Intermediate South Asian Music 

An appreciation course dealing with the background and theory 
of North Indian classical music. Includes learning vocal 
techniques and using musical instruments. (Prerequisite: 10-123 
or permission of the Program Coordinator). 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


10-225. India’s Literary Heritage - Classical 

An aesthetic appreciation of the epic and classical literature of 
India in modern English translations with a special emphasis on 
cultural values. ; . 


10-226. Yoga 

An introduction to the theory and practice of India’s greatest 
achievement in the area of physical, mental, and spiritual 
awareness. Topics include: psychology of Yoga, postures, 
breathing practices, relaxation techniques, diet, concentration 
and meditation, kundalini, and also Bhakti Yoga and Karma Yoga 
(ways of devotion and social action). (Same as 35-266). 


10-227. Religious Perspectives of India 
(See Religious Studies 35-263). 


10-228. The Worlds of the Poet Tagore 

A study and appreciation of the literature, art, music, poetry, 
education and religious philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, one 
of the most creative geniuses of India. 


10-232. Readings in Sanskrit Texts | 

A further study of Sanskrit with a.view to the development of the 
skills required to read literature such as Bhagavad-Gita, 
Upanishads, Bhagavata. 


10-233. Readings in Sanskrit Texts I! 

A further study of Sanskrit with a view to the development of the 
skills required to read literature such as Bhagavad-Gita, 
Upanishads, Bhagavata. (Prerequisite: 10-232). 


10-240. Modern South Asian History 

An introductory study of the major events, movements, and 
personalities of South Asia, especially India, from the earliest 
European contacts to the present. Special emphasis will be laid 
on the effects of British rule and Indian reactions to it. 


40-250. Art and Archaeology of South Asia | 

A study of the ideals of Buddhist and Hindu art as expressed in 
sculpture, painting and architecture. Special emphasis will be 
given on the relevant cultural and historical aspects. Illustrated 
with colour slides. 


40-251. Art and Archaeology of South Asia I! 

A survey of the major artistic traditions of medieval and modern 
India. Development of miniature painting and: Islamic 
architecture in India will be studied. Western impact on the 
contemporary art of India will be examined. Illustrated with 
colour slides. 


40-321. Indian Cultural Values | 

An inquiry comparing and contrasting Indian and Western ideas 
and emphasis on truth, order, time, success, wealth, punishment, 
sex, size, and other values in an effort to observe the impact of 
values on religion, politics, and other human activities. 


10-322. Indian Cultural Values I! 

An inquiry comparing and contrasting Indian and Western ideas 
and emphasis on truth, order, time, success, wealth, punishment, 
sex, size, and other values in an effort to observe the impact of 
values on religion, politics, and other human activities. 


10-326. Advanced Yoga 
An in-depth study of the philosophy and psychology of Yoga. 
Includes Yoga practices as well as a comparative study and 
practice of Hindu, Buddhist and Zen meditation systems. (Pre- 
requisite: 10-226). (Same as 35-336). 

10-327. Indian Philosophy 
An. advanced study of the classical philosophies of India 
including the Hindu systems of Vendanta, Nyaya, and Yoga, 
those of Buddhism and Jainism, as well as modern Indian 
thinkers such as Aurobindo and Krishnamurti. 

10-340. Ancient Indian History : 

A study of the historical and cultural developments from the 
indus Valley civilization to the coming of the Muslims. Some 
treatment of religious, sociological, and philosophical themes 
will be included. 
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10-342. Ancient Indian Politics 

A study of the concepts of government, principles of law and 
Statecraft, theories of kingship, and other topics designed to 
acquaint the student with perspectives on politics other than 
traditional Western ones. 


10-439. Tutorial in South Asian Studies 

For students wishing to read, research, or study in an area of 
South Asian studies not covered by another course. A major 
written project is required. (2 hours a week). 


42-310. Geography of South Asia - Rural Patterns 
(See Department of Geography). 


42-311. Geography of South Asia - Urban-Industrial Patterns 
(See Department of Geography). 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


10-155. Southeast Asian Cultures and Societies 

A survey of cultural traditions and the modernizing process - 
colonial, revolutionary, or reformist - in Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, and 
the Philippines. Designed also as an introduction to other 
courses on Southeast Asia. 


10-255. Art of Southeast Asia 

A study designed to develop an appreciation of the sculpture, 
paintings, iconography, and temple architecture of Southeast 
Asia with treatment of the relevant cultural and historical aspects. 


10-258. History of Southeast Asia 

An introductory study of the major events, movements, and 
personalities of Southeast Asia - including Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, and 
the Philippines - from the earliest European contacts to the 
present. Special attention will be given to the effects of colonial 
rule and indigenous reactions to it. 


10-459. Tutorial in Southeast Asian Studies 

For students wishing to read, research, or study in an area of 
Southeast Asian studies not covered by another course. A major 
written project is required. (2 hours a week). 


35-331. Buddhism in Southeast Asia 
(See Department of Religious Studies). 


45-346. Southeast Asian Government and Politics 
(See Department of Political Science). 


EAST ASIA 


10-171. Elementary Chinese 

A basic course in the Chinese language. This course will involve 
intensive concentration on the Chinese spoken language. The 
student will also be given an introduction to the written Chinese 
character. (3 lectures and 2 laboratory hours a week). 


10-172. Elementary Chinese II ; 

A basic course in the Chinese language. This course will involve 
intensive concentration on the Chinese spoken language. The 
student will also be given an introduction to the written Chinese 
character. (Prerequisite: 10-171 or permission of the instructor). 
(3 lectures and 2 laboratory hours a week). 

10-175. East Asian Cultures and Societies 

A survey of cultural traditions and the modernizing process - 
colonial, revolutionary, or reformist - in East Asia with special 
emphasis on China and Japan. Designed also as an introduction 
to other courses on East Asia. 


10-267. Chinese Development and the Third World 

This course will focus on China’s struggle for modernization, but 
will also draw on other selected Third World countries to 
illustrate the kinds of problems typically faced in the 
developmental process. Western, Soviet, and Chinese 
development theories will be compared and contrasted. 
Particular emphasis will be given to problems of food production, 
industrialization, education, health, neocolonialism, economic 
autonomy, ecology, and the role of foreign aid. 


10-268. Chinese Law 

An analysis of the Chinese legal tradition, its 20th century 
accommodation to Western legal norms and practice, and the 
evolution of a contemporary Chinese legal theory and practice, 
based on both Western and Chinese approaches will be 
compared and contrasted in the areas of Family Law, Criminal 
Law, Contract, Property, and International Law. 


10-271. Intermediate Chinese | 

A continuation of the study of Chinese on a higher level. (Pre- 
requisite: 10-172 or permission of the instructor). (3 lectures and 
2 laboratory hours a week). 


10-272. Intermediate Chinese I! 
A continuation of the study of Chinese on a higher level. (Pre- 
requisite: 10-271). (3 lectures and 2 laboratory hours a week). 


10-275. Chinese Literature 

An introductory study of the Chinese classics in translation, 
including the poetry, short stories, novels, and other significant 
literary contributions of China. 


10-279. China’s Response to the West 

An examination of the impact of Western Imperialism on China, 
from the First Opium War (1839-42) to the overthrow of the Qing 
Dynasty. in 1911. The political, technological and social 
movements arising in the latter half of the nineteenth century, as 
China seeks to halt Western aggression against her. (Same as 
History 43-291). 


10-280. History of the Chinese Revolution 

China from the fall of the Qing Dynasty in 1911 to the present day. 
The Republic of China under Sun Yat-sen and Yuan Shih-k'ai, the 
Warlord Era, and the rise of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Special emphasis on post-1949 China: Land Reform, the Korean 
War, the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution. 
(Prerequisite: 10-279). (Same as History 43-292). 


10-281. History of Classical China 

A study of the daily life and times of the peoples of ancient China, 
their empires, relations with other civilizations, cultural 
contributions, and traditional values. 


10-290. History of Japan 

A study of the development of the social institutions, religions, 
and culture of Japan. The political and economic growth, foreign 
relations, and the rise of Imperial Japan from the beginning of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. 


10-373. Japanese Aesthetics 

A study of the concept of beauty as expressed in various cultural 
activities of Japan including painting, poetry, philosophy, 
ceremonial activity, flower arranging, gardens, and music 
illustrating the soul of Japanese civilization. 


10-374. Chinese Aesthetics 

A study of the concept of beauty as expressed in various cultural 
activities of China including painting, poetry, philosophy, 
ceremonial activity, and music illustrating the soul of classical 
Chinese civilizations. y 


10-377. Chinese Philosophy ; 

The development of Chinese thought with studies of significant 
philosophers and concepts of Chinese cultural values and 
aesthetics, including Confucianism and Taoism. An analysis of 
the Chinese view of man and life emphasizing the Chinese mode 
of thought and its difference from Western thought. 


10-469. Tutorial in Chinese Studies 

For students wishing to read, research, or study in an area of 
Chinese studies not covered by another course. A major written 
project 's required. (2 hours 4 week). 


40-489. Tutorial In Japanese Studies 
For students wishing to read, research, or study in an area of 
Japanese studies not covered by another course. A major written 
project is required. (2 hours a week) 


35-330. Zen Buddhism 
(Sea Department of Religious Studies) 


45-246. Contemporary Chinese Politics 
(See Department of Political Science) 


45-347. Japanese Government and Politics 
(See Department of Political Science) 


PROGRAM IN COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE STUDIES 


Comparative Literature Committee 


Thomas Dilworth (English) 

Charles Fantazzi (Classical Studies) 

Edward Kovarik (Music) 

Susan Wendt-Hildebrandt (Germanic Studies) 

Walter Sylvester Skakoon (French Langauge and Literature) 
Adrian T. van den Hoven (French Language and Literature) 


Nature and Purpose 


The Program in Comparative Literature provides an opportunity 
to study literature - both the essential nature of the thing itself 
and many particular qualities and characteristics - without the 
restrictions usually imposed by national or linguistic divisions or, 
indeed, by the traditional barriers between academic 
Departments. Rooted in a general and philosophical concern 
with the nature of literature, such a study may branch out to 
consider, comparatively, problems of literary history, of literary 
forms and conventions, of style, of traditions and influence, and 
of the relation of literature to the other arts. 


Academic Reguiations 


Listed below are three different categories of courses of interest 
to a student in Comparative Literature. These include the 
fundamental courses in Comparative Literature, English 26-306, 
and 26-308, as well as other courses of a theoretical nature or 
having to do with literary relationships; courses in language and 
literature; and courses of related interest, such as those in Visual! 
Arts or Music. 


For a MAJOR in Comparative Literature, thé requirementis ten to 
sixteen courses, including English 26-306, and 26-308, and at 
least eight other courses in literature in a program approved by 
the Comparative Literature Committee. 


Students may plan an interdisciplinary program, combining, for 
example, literature and visual arts or music. All programs must 
satisfy requirements for the General B.A. set by the Faculty of 
Arts. 


: 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


An HONOURS degree program in Comparative Literature is 
available through the Department of English. The course 
requirements for this program are those of Combined Honours 
Programs and English 26-306 and 26-308. Atl Honours Com- 
parative Literature programs require a knowledge of at least one 
language and literature other than English (for native English 
speakers) or French (for native French speakers). 


Because of the need for language competence in comparative 
literature study, particularly at the graduate level, many students 
may wish to combine a selection of courses from the 
Comparative Literature Program with a regular degree program 
in a language and its literature. In this instance, while students 
may elect courses in Comparative Literature more informally, 
they should seek to include English 26-306, and 26-308, and it 
would always be desirable to seek counselling from the 
Comparative Literature Committee. 


Students intending to pursue Comparative Literature Studies on 
the graduate level should note that all graduate programs require 
a knowledge of at least one and more usually two languages 
other than English and the speaker's native tongue. 


Inquiries and Counselling 


The Comparative Literature Program is administered by an Inter- 
departmental Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas 
Dilworth, of the Department of English. All inquiries about the 
Program should be directed to Dr. Dilworth in care of the 
Department of English. 


This program draws upon courses from various departments. 
Some of these courses require specialized language skills, others 
necessitate prerequisites for reasons of discipline competence. 


It is therefore advisable that students be counselled concerning 
program choice by the Program chairman. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the coming 
year. Students should consult with the members of the 
Committee on Comparative Literature Studies and with the 
department in which the courses are offered. 


For complete descriptions of courses see “Course Descriptions” 
in Departments concerned. 


Unless otherwise noted, language of instruction is English. 


A. Comparative Literature 


The following two courses are required of all students in the 
program: 

English 26-306 (Comparative Literature) 

English 26-308 (Literary Genres) 


Students are urged in addition to take two of the following theory 


courses: 
English 26-285 (History of Literary Criticism: Plato to Johnson) 
English 26-286 (History of Literary Criticism: 

Wordsworth to the present) 
French 29-341 (Literary Criticism: Theory and Practice) 
French 29-342 (Genre Criticism) 
The following courses are also recommended: 
Classical Civilization 11-320 (The Classical Tradition) 
Classical Civilization 11-321 (Myth and Literature) : 
English 26-116 (World Literature and the English Tradition) 
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B. Courses in Language and Literature 


Courses or programs in particular languages and literatures may 
be taken in any of the departments of language and literature. 
Students are advised to take introductory or historical-survey 
courses in the literatures they are specializing in. Students are 
further encouraged to take some courses in Classical Literature, 
the common foundation of western literary traditions. 


C. Recommended Related Options 


English 26-125 (Drama of the Western World: The Tragic Vision) 
English 26-126 (Drama of the Western World: The Comic Vision) 
Drama 24-130 (Theatre History |) 

Drama 24-131 (Theatre History II) 

Drama 24-230 (Theatre History Ill) 

Drama 24-231 (Theatre in the Twentieth Century) 

Visual Arts 28-114 (Survey of Art History) 

Visual Arts 28-115 (Survey of Art History) 

Advanced Art History courses in the School of Visual Arts. 

Music 32-106 (The Enjoyment of Music 1) designed for the non- 

specialist 

Music 32-107 (The Enjoyment of Music Il) designed for the non- 

specialist 

Music 32-126 (Music History and Literature |) requiring 

permission of instructor 

Music 32-127 (Music History and Literature 1!) requiring 

permission of instructor 

Music 32-206 (Explorations in Music 1) 

Music 32-207 (Explorations in Music Il) 

Philosophy 34-322 (Philosophical Perspectives on Art) and other 

appropriate courses in the Department of 
Philosophy : 

Appropriate courses in the Department of Religious Studies, 
such as 35-261 (Hebrew Biblical Literature) and 35-264 (The 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts). 

Appropriate courses in the Faculty of Social Science to 
complement studies in the literature of a particular period. 


PROGRAM FOR STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL ACTION 


Nature and Purpose of the Program 


The Program. of Studies in Social Action is a cooperative inter- 
departmental and interfaculty venture bringing together courses 
designed to help prepare students to make contributions as 
responsible citizens toward overcoming some of today’s urgent 
social problems. This venture has grown primarily out of the 
initiative of students who have been disturbed by the human 
Suffering, present and potential, created by such problems as 
poverty, the population explosion, environmental! pollution, 
racism, urban blight, and international tensions which could lead 
to war: A grant from the Student's Administrative Council 
enabled several students during the summer of 1969 to provide 
the key impetus for organizing the program. 


The courses in the Program for Studies in Social Action, drawing 
upon resources both of the University and of the wider 
community, stress the study of means by which remedies for 
social problems can be developed and implemented. The 
Program's courses include careful analysis of social problems 
and of possible alternative solutions, and also draw upon such 
analysis provided in other courses, many of which have long 
been offered in the University. The additional dimension 
provided by the Program is special emphasis on the study of 
concrete, practical means by which citizens can participate in 
efforts to remedy social problems. ; 


The courses available in the Program for Studies in Social Action 
are offered by a variety of Faculties and Departments. These 
courses may be taken, therefore, in any way that fits into existing 
curriculum requirements - whether as part of a major or as 
options. 


The instructors (or where “Staff” is indicated, the Departments) 
listed below have committed themselves to offer their sections of 
these courses as part of the Program; that is, stressing means by 
which citizens can participate in efforts to remedy social 
problems. If the instructor of a course should be changed, the 
course might not remain in the Program. To be certain, students 
should check with the instructors. Moreover, additional courses 
might be added to the Program between calendar printings. 
Students can obtain the latest information from one of the 
Program Coordinators: Professor Barry Adam, Department of 
Sociology, Professor Jack C. Ransome, Department of 
Geography, Professor James M. Linton, Department of 
Communication Studies, and Professor George H. Crowell, 
Department of Religious Studies. 


Any student completing six or more courses in the Program may 
obtain a letter of reference from one of the coordinators or from 
another faculty participant in the Program. This letter will explain 
the goals of the Program, and will specify which courses the 
student has completed successfully. If desired, the letter will also 
comment upon the student's performance in the courses, and his 
or her interest in social action. 


Courses Available in the Program 


For complete description of courses, see “Course Descriptions” 
in Departments and Faculties concerned. 


Anthropology 49-230: Northern Canada. Professor Hedley. 

Anthropology 49-303: Social Aspects of Modernization and 
Development. Professor Hedley. 

Communication Studies 40-221: Communication Transactions 
in Organizational Careers. Professor Carney. 

Communication Studies 40-379: Alternate Media Systems. 
Professor Linton. 

Communication Studies 40-371: Media and Social Action. 
Professor Linton. 

Geography 42-150: Introductory Urban Geography. Professor 
Ransome. 

Geography 42-251: Urban Design. Mr. Malone 

pete eA 42-325: Canada’s Physical Resources. Professor 

andall. 

Geography 42-326: Canada’s Oekumene and Resource 
Management. Professor Vandall. 

Geography 42-329: National Policies and the Geography of 
North America. Professor Innes. - 

Geography 42-330: Regional Policy in the Geography of North 
America. Professor Innes. 

Geography 42-332: Resource Conservation - Ecological and 
Demographic Aspects. Professor Vandall. 

Geography 42-333: Environmental Degradation and its Control — 
in Resource Management. Professor Vandall. 


Geography 42-341: Urban and Regional Planning | - Historical 
and Philosophical Perspectives. Professor Romsa. 

Geography 42-342: Urban and Regional Planning II - 
Contemporary Issues and Applied Aspects. Professor 


Romsa. 
Geography 42-492: Urban Systems. Professor Romsa. 
Geography 42-493: Internal City. Professor Romsa. 


History 43-144: Profiles of Canada Il. Professor Pryke. 


History 43-214: A Widening Sphere: Women in English History. 
Professor McCrone. ; 

History 43-248: A Difference of Sex: Canadian Women in 
Historical Perspective. Professor Mitchinson. 

History 43-264: Democracy for All: American Women in 
Historical Perspective. Professor Mitchinson. 

History 43-345: Minorities in Canadian History. Professor Pryke. 

History 43-347: Canadians at Work: A History of Canadian Labour. 
Professor Mitchinson. 

Home Economics 44-211: Foods, Nutrition and Consumer 
Choices. Professor McDermott. 

Home Economics 44-323: Consumer Rights. Mr. Amort. 

Human Kinetics 95-230. Sociology of Sport and Physical 
Activities. Professor Duthie. 

Human Kinetics 95-330: Social Psychology of Sport. Professor 
Duthie. 

Human Kinetics 95-474: Violence and Conflict in Sport and 
Athletics. Professors Galasso and Moriarty. 

Political Science 45-215: Urban Government and Politics. 
Professor Price. 

Political Science 45-216: Urban Political Issues. Professor Price. 

Psychology 46-341/342: Environmental Psychology | and II. 
Professor Libby. 

Psychology 46-344: Psychology of Communication. Professor 
Malone. 

Psychology 46-345: Pragmatics of Human Communication. 
Professor Malone. 

Psychology 46-385: Human Interactive Processes. Professor 
Kaplan. : ; 

Psychology 46-386: The Helping Context. Professor Kaplan. 

Religious Studies 35-205: Violence, Non-Violence, and the 
Human Future. Professor Crowell. 


Religious Studies: 35-311: Human Rights and Reverence for Life. 


Professor Crowell. 

Religious Studies: 35-312: Human Rights and Life-Support 
Systems. Professor Crowell. 

Sociology 48-206: Labelling Social Problems. Professor Adam. 


Sociology 48-207: Canadian Social Problems: Professor Adam. 


Sociology 48-225: Organizations and People. Professor Faber. 
Sociology 48-302: Law and Society. Professor D. Booth. 
Sociology 48-303: Social Aspects of Modernization and 
Development. Professor Hedley. 
Sociology 48-332: Labour and the Canadian Industrialization 
Process. Protessor Faber. 
Sociology 48-336: Political Sociology. Professor Adam. 
Sociology 48-406: Marxist Social Theories. Professor Faber. 
Speech 25-210: Speech Communication to Inform. Professors 
Dorrell, Francis, and Neilson. 
Speech 25-211: Speech Communication to Persuade. 
Professors Dorrell, Francis and Neilson. 
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PROGRAM IN LINGUISTICS 


Students must choose their courses in Linguistics in 
consultation with the program director. Linguistics 30-190/191 
are required courses. Students are expected to abide by all 
departmental regulations. 


The major consists of ten to sixteen courses including 
Linguistics 30-190/191. Linguistics courses must be chosen in 
consultation with the program director. Students are expected to 
abide by all departmental regulations with respect to 


prerequisites. 


For full description of courses, see Department concerned. 


Not all courses listed may be offered in any one year. Students 
should consult with the program director. 

For further information, contact Dr. Paul Cassano, Chairman, 
Linguistics Committee, Department of French Language and 


Literature. 


Anthropology 49-352: 
Anthropology 49-353: 


English 26-122: 
English 26-291: 
English 26-292: 
English 26-293: 
English 26-294: 
English 26-393: 
English 26-394: 
French 29-451: 

French 29-452: 

German 15-304: 


German 15-360: 
Italian 21-412: 
Italian 21-413: 
Linguistics 30-190: 
Linguistics 30-191: 
Linguistics 30-290: 


Linguistics 30-291: 
Linguistics 30-390: 


Linguistics 30-391: 


Linguistics 30-394: 
Linguistics 30-395: 
Linguistics 30-398: 


Linguistics 30-399: 


Philosophy 34-211: 
Philosophy 34-212: 


Psychology 46-344: 
Psychology 46-345: 


Russian 17-340: 
Russian 17-341: 
Spanish 23-450: 
Spanish 23-451: 


The Nature of Language 

Language in its Cultural Context 
The English Language 

Early Language Change and Style 
Later Language Change and Style 
Modern English and Linguistics | 
Modern English and Linguistics II 
Applied English | 

Applied English I! 

Mediaeval French Literature 
Mediaeval French Language 
Readings in Mediaeval 

German Literature 

History and Development of the 
Germanic Languages 

History of the Italian Language | 
History of the Italian Language II 
Introduction to General Linguistics 
Part | 

Introduction to General Linguistics 
Part Il 

Applied Linguistics Part | 

Applied Linguistics Part I! 
Introduction to Romance Linguistics 
Part | 

Introduction to Romance Linguistics 
Part Il 

The Structure of Canadian French 
Part | 

The Structure of Canadian French 
Part Il 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Bilingualism and Language Contact 
from the Linguistic Point of View 
Part | 
An Introduction to the Study of 
Bilingualism and Language Contact 
from the Linguistic Point of View 
Part I! 

Philosophy of Language 
Philosophy of Language 
Psychology of Communication 
Pragmatics Of Human 
Communication 

The Structure of Modern Russian | 
The Structure of Modern Russian I! 
History of the Spanish Languages 
Linguistic Study of the Texts 
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PROGRAM IN 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Admission Requirements 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the Secondary 
School; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A-9). 


B.A. DEGREE IN HONOURS LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A Latin American Studies program is designed, through a 
combination of Language and Literature and the Social 
Sciences, to contribute to the goals of a liberal education to meet 
the needs of those preparing to be specialists in the Latin 
American countries. A background in Latin American Studies 
may prepare the student for teaching, research, government 
service, business, and mass communications. It is an integrated 
interdepartmental course of studies organized by the 
Departments currently participating: Classical and Modern 
Languages; Economics; Geography; History; Political Science; 
Sociology and Anthropology. 


Students planning to pursue a degree in Latin American Studies 
must seek counselling from the Department in whose discipline 
they intend to focus their studies. 


The total program consists of forty courses. There are two basic 
areas of study: Language and Literature core; Social Science 
core. 


In the Language and Literature core at least sixteen courses 
should be taken including Spanish 23-220, six language courses 
in Spanish and/or Portuguese, and nine literature courses in 
Spanish and/or Portuguese. In addition, twenty-four courses 
should be taken in the Social Sciences including six of: 
Anthropology 49-111/112, Economics 41-110/111, Geography 
42-130/131, two courses in History at the 100 level, Political 
Science 45-110, 45-130, Sociology 48-101/102; and all of 
Geography 42-335/336, History 43-275/276, Political Science 45- 
239 and 45-369. At least ten of the twenty-four courses in Social 
Sciences should be selected in one Social Science discipline. 


In the Social Science core a total of twenty-eight Social Science 
courses should be taken, including six of: Anthropology 49-111, 
49-112, Economics 41-110/111, Geography 42-130, 42-131, two 
courses in History at the 100-level, Political Science 45-1 10, 45- 
130, Sociology 48-101, 48-102: and all of: Geography 42-135, 42- 
335, 42-336, History 43-275, 43-276, Political Science 45-239 and 
45-369. At least four of the remaining courses should be taken in 
one discipline. In addition, ten courses in Language and 
Literature must be taken, including Spanish 23-220, six language 
courses in Spanish and/or Portuguese, and three literature 
courses in Spanish and/or Portuguese. 


All students, whether in the SOCIAL SCIENCE CORE or the 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE CORE, will take Geography 42- 
135 (Introduction to Latin America) and Spanish 23-401: both are 
Interdisciplinary Latin American Studies Seminars, and both are 
team-taught by members of the Latin American Studies 
Committee. 


The program is administered by a Committee consisting of 
members of the sponsoring Departments who are interested in 
Latin America. Further, through University of Windsor affiliation 
with the Ontario Co-operative Program in Latin American and 
Carribbean Studies (OCPLACS), students have accesc do the 
sdaff and libbaby resources of six additional Ontario 
Universities. 

For further information on the program contact Committee 
Chairman, (1982-83) Professor S.H. Surlin, Department of 
Communication Studies, Prof. F.C. Innes, Department of 
Geography or Prof. R.S. Pazik, Department of Classical and 
Modern Languages, Literatures and Civilizations. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


~ Dean of the Faculty — Ext. 183 


Room 101, Windsor Hall Tower 
Sunset Avenue 


Director, School of Social Work — Ext. 453 
Room 7100, Mathematics Building 


Sunset Avenue 


Faculty Council: 


The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Dr. W. Romanow; 
All full-time faculty members; 
Student representatives as agreed. 


1. Structure of the Faculty 


The Faculty of Social Science at the University of Windsor is 
made up of eight Departments and one School: 

Communication Studies 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Home Economics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Sociology and Anthropology 

School of Social Work 


“Il. Counselling and Program Approval 


The Faculty provides, on a year-round basis, individual 
assistance to students both in the selection of their programs of 
studies, and in the choice of subjects in keeping with program 
requirements. Each of the Departments in the Faculty, and the 
School of Social Work, have designated a number of their full 


time faculty members as official counsellors and program | 


advisors, whose duty it is to assist and advise students, at any 
time, on all aspects of their academic programs. A list of 
counsellors and program advisors for the Departments and for 
the School of Social Work, along with office and telephone 
numbers, may be obtained upon request from the office of the 
Dean of Social Science (253-4232, Ext. 183). 


It isa requirement of the Faculty that students entering University 
for the first time, avail themselves of such counselling assistance. 
This means, that prior to registration, the number and choice of 
courses the student proposes to take, must have the signed 


approval of one of the designated program advisors. 


To assist new students in this matter, a special counselling 
service is offered during a week-long period in the month of July. 
Program advisors from all Departments and from the School of 


_ Social Work are available to meet students informally to answer 


questions on the various fields of study and to assist students in 


‘choosing programs and courses. New students may receive the 


required program approval at these sessions and thus be 
prepared for registration. Counselling information is included in 
the registration material sent out by the Office of the Registrar. 


Further enquiries concerning the dates and times of this July | 


counselling service should be made, after July 1st, to the Office 
of the Dean of Social Science (253-4232, Ext. 183). 
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In addition, near the end of each semester, one week is 
designated as Counselling Week within the Faculty. During that 
week, all continuing students are required to review their 
programs with one of the official program advisors in the 
department of their major studies, and to receive official approval 
of the subjects in which they propose to register in the 
subsequent session. 


It is recognized that many students may not have decided on their 
final career goals prior to entering the University, or may wish to 
change their program after taking several courses. Every effortis 
made to assist such students, within the limits of the require- 
ments of the various programs. Students considering any such 
program change should first consult with one of the official 
program advisors in their major department. 


lll. Admission Requirements 


ADMISSION FROM ONTARIO LEVEL 5 


Admission to programs in the Faculty of Social Science is subject 
to the general admission requirement of the University, as 
described on pages A-9ff, above. Some of the programs requirea 
background on specific subjects in secondary school or Prelimi- 
nary Year at this University. Any such requirements are included 
in the description of the programs by departments, on pages C- 
8ff, below. By way of explanation for admission requirements, 
Level 5 Mathematics subjects are defined in this calendar as 
follows: 
Mathematics 1: Functions and Relations 
Mathematics 2: Calculus 

Mathematics 3: Algebra. 


ADMISSION FROM ONTARIO LEVEL 4 


The University of Windsor offers a Preliminary Year for students 
who enter the University from Ontario Level 4. The requirements 
for admission into Preliminary Year are stated on page A-10. 


ADVANCED STANDING EXAMINATIONS 


A student may petition the Academic Standing Committee of the 
Faculty for permission to write an examination for advanced 
standing in courses offered within the program. Such 
examinations will be offered within two weeks after registration, 
and a minimum grade of C is required for the granting of 
advanced standing; the actual grade obtained will be recorded in 
the Registrar's office. The normal charge for special 
examinations will be applied. Application forms including pro- | 
cedural instructions, are available in the Office of the Registrar. 


IV. Degree Programs 
\ 

All courses offered in the Faculty of Social Science are one- 
semester in length. Each semester includes approximately 13 
weeks of classes. During each “regular” academic year 
(September to April), the first semester runs from mid- 
September to mid-December, the second semester, from mid-— 
January to mid-April. 


In addition, many courses are offered in the six-week 
intersession period, from early May to mid-June; and in the six 
week Summer Session from early July to mid-August. 


Undergraduate courses at the University of Windsor are 
numbered in the range 001 to 499. Numbers in the range 001 to 
099 are ordinarily reserved for courses in the Preliminary Year or 
those covering material required as preparation for university 
level work. Numbers in the range 100 to 199 are ordinarily used 
for the introductory courses in most disciplines. In all cases, the 
first digit indicates the year or “level” of the course. 
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In a few cases, a course may be “linked” with another course, in 
the sense that credit is granted only when both courses have 
been successfully completed. Calendar course descriptions indi- 
cate “linked” courses. Unless otherwise indicated, such courses 
must be taken in successive semesters. 


For record-keeping purposes, each Department and School in 
the Faculty has been assigned a code number ranging from 40 to 
54. The code number for the Department of History, forexample, 
is 43. Thus, a course numbered 43-256 indicates a second level 
course in History. ; 


The individual codes are as follows: 
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(A) BACHELOR OF ARTS — 
GENERAL PROGRAM 


The General Program leading to the B.A. degree requires the 
completion of thirty courses beyond Ontario Level 5, or beyond 
the Preliminary Year at the University of Windsor. The general 
Programs provide a solid background of liberal education and 
require at the same time a moderate concentration in a major 
field of the student's choice. 


General programs are available with majors in the following 
subjects: Anthropology, Communication Studies, Economics, 
Geography, History, Home Economics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, Urban Studies. 


Requirements for the General B.A. Degree 


1. A student will qualify for the General B.A. degree by passing 
thirty courses with standing as specified in (4) below. 


2. Major requirements: At least ten and not more than sixteen 
courses must be chosen from one subject, which subject con- 
stitutes the student's major. Each Department offering a major 
has indicated how many, and which courses students in that 
major field must take to fulfill its major requirements. 
Normally, two courses from the major field should be included 
among the first ten courses taken. For major requirements by 
departments, see departmental information under Details of 
Programs and Courses (page C-8ff). 


\ 3. Options: Options are courses in subjects other than the major 
Subject. In the thirty-course program, students will be able to 
choose fourteen to twenty options, the number depending on 
the major field. For available options outside the Faculty of 
Social Science, see the option chart on p. C-7. 


(a) At least six options must be chosen as follows: 

(i) two from the Faculty of Arts: 

(ii) two from the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; 

(iii) two additional as in (i) and (ii). 

(b) Nor more than four courses from the Schools of Social 
Work and Nursing or from outside the Faculties of Arts, Social 
Science and Science and Mathematics may be counted 
toward a B.A. Degree. 


(c) Of the total of thirty courses, at least sixteen must be at 
the 200 level or higher. No course numbered below 100 may 
be counted among those required for the degree. A mini- 
mum of ten courses numbered 200 or higher, and including 
at least four courses in the major field, must be taken at the 
University of Windsor. 
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4. Standing Required: Progress toward the general B.A. degree 
is related to the number of courses successfully completed 
rather than to year-by-year promotion. At the conclusion of 
each academic session at which a student has taken courses, 
the program will be reviewed. The cumulative overall average 
and the average in the majér subject will be‘calculated. 


(a) Standing Required for Continuation in the General 
Program: 

At the discretion of the Dean, any student's case may be 
referred to the Academic Standing Committee of the Faculty 
for review at the conclusion of any session. In the following 
cases, review and recommendation by the Committee are 
required. 

Case (1) 

If the final grade is F or F-in more than tencoursesat any point 
in the program, the Committee may require the student to 
withdraw from full time studies in the Faculty. (Sucha student 
will withdraw from full time studies for one year, and may then 
apply through the Admissions Office for re-admission. 
Reduction of the required withdrawal period may be made 
Only with the written permission of the Dean of the Faculty). 
Case (2) 

If the overall cumulative average in all courses attempted, falls 
below C at any point in the program, OR if the average in the 
subjects constituting the major falls below C at any point, the 
Committee will normally allow the student to continue on 
Probation. If the probation is aliowed it is a reminder to the 
student that the standing which will be required for gradu- 
ation is not being achieved, and’that graduation may conse- 
quently be in jeopardy. A student who has been placed on 
probation will remain in that status for two semesters, after 
which time the Academic Standing Committee will review the 
student's progress and may remove the probation. If the 
probation is not removed, the student may be required to 
withdraw from the Faculty of Social Science. 


(b) Standing Required for Graduation From the General 

Program: 

In order to graduate from the General Program, a student must 

have obtained: ; 

(i) an average of C or higher in all of the courses attempted 
in the major subject OR a grade of C or higher in at least 
ten courses successfully completed in the major field; 
AND 

(ii) an overall average of C in all of the courses attempted in 
the program. 


5. Calculation of Averages: The marks obtained in all courses 
taken are used to calculate overall averages in General and 
Honours programs. Similarly, all marks obtained in courses in 
the major area of study are used to calculate major averages. 
For purposes of upgrading a major or overall cumulative 
average in a General or Honours program, a student may 
repeat a course only once. The original grade obtained will 
remain on the student's transcript, but the second grade will 
be used to calculate cumulative and major averages. 


6. Transfer Students: To qualify for the degree, a student trans- 


ferring to or from another University must complete a 
minimum of ten courses numbered 200 or higher, and 


including at least four courses in the major field, atthe Univer- — 


sity of Windsor. Students transferring credits within the Uni- 
versity of Windsor or from another University will be evaluated 
in consultation with the appropriate Department. Admissions 
decisions may be appealed by students only within one 
semester after acceptance to the University of Windsor. 


7. Letters of Permission: Students wishing to take one or more 
courses of their program at another university are advised to 
request a Letter of Permission to do so, from the University of 
Windsor. Only in this way can the student be assured in 
advance that the courses, if successfully completed, will be 
credited to his or her program here. Application forms for 
Letters of Permission may be obtained from Mrs. Kennedy, 
Room 107, Windsor Hall. Approval shall be at the discretion of 
the Dean, who shall base a decision on the applicant's overall 
academic record, the appropriateness of the particular course 
to the applicant’s program at the University of Windsor, and on 
any other factors deemed relevant, Following approval of the 
application, the Dean shall authorize the Registrar to issue a 
Letter of Permission to the applicant and to the University 
concerned. An official transcript must be submitted by the 
student to the Office of the Registrar for any course attempted 
on a Letter of Permission. Only credit for the course is trans- 
ferred, not the grade. Credit will be granted, however, only if 
the student has received a grade of C or better. 


8. Double or Additional Degrees: Students who have already 
received a degree from this University, and who wish to apply 
credits already used, toward a degree in Social Science, must 
be registered in the appropriate program in the Faculty of 
Social Science for at least two academic semesters, and must 
complete a minimum of ten courses at the 200 level or higher, 
at the University of Windsor, as counselled by the major 
Department, and including at least four courses in the major 
field. (The Intersession and Summer Session are equivalent to 
one academic semester.) 


9. Maximum Course Loads in General Program: During either of 
the semesters of the regular year (September to April), 
students in Social Science may. not take more than five 
courses. During either of the Intersession and Summer 
Session, students in Social Science may not take more than 
three courses. Exceptions to these maxima may be permitted 
only with written permission from the Dean, and any course 
overload will be assessed the appropriate fee. 


(B) BACHELOR OF ARTS — 
HONOURS PROGRAM 


The Honours programs provide a more intensive specialization in 


a selected area of study in the Social Sciences and related fields. 
The Honours programs are consequently heavier and require the 
completion of a jarger number of courses and attainment of a 
higher academic standard than does the general program. 


Honours programs are offered by all the Departments in the 
Faculty. In addition, a number of Interdisciplinary Programs are 
available (see V next page). The Honours Programs are 
described under the heading Programs of Study under each 
Department's programs (see page C-8ff). 

The total required courses to complete an Honours program in 
Social Science is forty. At least twenty-six of these must be at the 
200-level or higher. As in the case of the General program, 
“options” in Honours programs are courses in subjects other 
than the major subject. 


1. Entry into Honours Programs: With the approval of the 
Department involved, a student may register in an Honours 
program at any time, including registration from Ontario Level 
5 or equivalent, provided the requirements for entry and 
continuation in the program have been fulfilled. The require- 
ments for entry and continuation are spelled out in the case of 
each of the Honours Programs offered (see page C-8ff). 
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2. Continuation and Graduation in Honours Programs: The 
minimum requirement for continuation in an Honours 
program is a cumulative average of C in all courses attempted, 
and a cumulative average of B in the field of specialization. 


At the conclusion of each academic session, cases where 

minimum requirements, including those set by the Depart- 

ments have not been met, will be referred to the Academic 

Standing Committee. The Committee may: 

(i) Recommend that such students transfer to the General 
program. 

(ii) Permit them to continue in the Honours program on 
probation. (See definition under General program (4) 
above.) 

(iii) Require withdrawal from the Faculty. (See definition 
under General program (4) above.) 


3. Calculation of Averages: The marks obtained in all courses 
taken are used to calculate overall averages in General and 
Honours programs. Similarly, all marks obtained in courses in 
the major area of study are used to calculate major averages. 
For purposes of upgrading a major or overall cumulative 
average in a General or Honours program a student may 
repeat a course only once. The original grade obtained will 
remain on the student's transcript, but the second grade will 
be used to calculate cumulative and major averages. 


4. Transfer Students: In order to receive a degree from the 
University of Windsor, a minimum of ten courses numbered 
200 or higher, and including at least eight courses in the major 
field(s), must be taken at the University of Windsor. These 
regulations apply to students transferring from another 
university to the University of Windsor, as well as to students 
transferring from this university to another. 


5. Letters of Permission: See Bachelor of Arts General Program, 
above. 


6. Double or Additional Degrees: Students who have already 
received a degree from this University, and who wish to apply 
credits already used, toward a degree in Social Science, must 
be registered in the appropriate program in the Faculty of 
Social Science for at least two academic semesters, and must 
complete a minimum of ten courses at the 200 level or higher, 
at the University of Windsor, as counselled by the major 
Department, and including at least four courses in the major 
field. (The Intersession and Summer 5 febrede are equivalent to 
one academic semester.) 


7. Maximum Course Loads in Honours Program: These are the 
same as the maxima permitted in the General program. See 
requirements for the Bachelor of Arts General program, 9. 


8. Combined Honours Programs: Students wishing to combine 
two major subjects in a single Honours program may do so, 
provided any such program has the approval of the two 
Departments involved, and of the Dean of Social Science. 
Where the two Departments are in the Faculty of Social 
Science, the program will consist of a total of forty courses, 
including sixteen courses in each of the two subjects of 
specialization. The selection of courses in the fields of 
specialization must have the approval of the two Departments 
respectively. Where one of the Departments in a combined 
Honours program is outside the Faculty of Social Science, the 
Social Science Department involved will determine the 
number and selection of courses required in its field of 
specialization. (See the departmental sections below.) ; 
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(C) BACHELOR OF SOCIAL WORK (B.S.W.) 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The School of Social Work offers a four-year undergraduate 
program leading to a B.S.W. degree, and a graduate program 
leading to the M.S.W. degree. Both the B.S.W. and the M.S.W. 
graduates will be prepared to enter professional social work 
employment. 


The undergraduate program is organized as a professional 
sequence and combines studies in the social sciences, the 
humanities and other options along with professional courses. 


Candidates having a B.A. degree (or its equivalent) with suitable 
prerequisites in the social sciences, and otherwise meeting the 
requirements for admission to the School, may be admitted to the 
B.S.W. program with advanced standing. 


Students who have completed the B.S.W. requirements may 
complete the M.S.W. program in one calendar year. The graduate 
program is outlined in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, Section J. 


The undergraduate program is outlined under Social Work in the 
section Details of Programs and Courses, page C-8ff. 


Both the B.S.W. and the M.S.W. programs have been accredited 
by the Canadian Association of Schools of Social Work. 


V. ‘Interdisciplinary Programs 


The Faculty of Social Science offers several interdisciplinary 
programs leading to certificates, diplomas and degrees, details 
of which are listed on pp. C-53ff. 


Vi. Programs in Public Administration 


Certificate Program in Municipal Administration 

The Faculty offers a Certificate in Municipal Administration upon 
completion of a sequence of twelve courses (see page C-58), 
offered by the Department of Political Science and the Faculty of 
Law. This certificate focuses more specifically on municipal 
administration and contains‘certain compulsory courses such as 
urban politics and municipal law. The program is intended 
primarily for part time students. 


Certificate Program in Public Administration 

The Faculty of Social Science offers a Certificate in Public 
Administration upon completion of a sequence of twelve courses 
(see page C-56), offered by the Faculty of Business Administra- 
tion and the Departments of Political Science and Economics. 
The program is intended primarily for part time students. 


Diploma Program 

The prerequisite for admission to the Diploma program in Public 
Administration (see page C-56) is the Certificate in Administra- 
tion or its equivalent as assessed by the Dean of Social Science. 
Students must obtain an overall “C” average in twelve courses to 
gain the Diploma. : 


Degree Program 
Details of the Honours Bachelor of Public Administration 
Program appear on page C-56. 


Vil. Pre-teaching Program 


Ontario Teachers’ Certificate: General program students who 

contemplate registering in the Faculty of Education at the 

University of Windsor, or in a comparable institution, with the 

intention of teaching in the primary-junior (grades K to 6 

inclusive) aréa are advised to consider taking ten courses ina 
subject taught in the elementary schools. 
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Those intending to teach in the junior-intermediate (grades 4 to 
10 inclusive) or the intermediate-senior (grades 7 to 13 inclusive) 
areas should take a minimum of a ten-course major and a six- 
course minor in teachable secondary school subjects. Honours 
Specialist Qualification: By the proper choice of subjects, 
students completing certain Honours programs with a B average 
may qualify for admission to courses leading to the Honours 
Specialist Qualifications at the Faculty of Education at -this 
University, or other Ontario Faculties or Colleges of Education. 
In order to acquire such qualification, a minimum of two year's 
successful teaching experience is necessary following the 
granting of the Ontario Teacher's Certificate. 


Counselling is available at the Faculty of Education. 


Vill. Preliminary Year 


The courses which make up the Preliminary Year are given within 
the Faculties of Social Science, Arts, Science and Mathematics. 
Completion of the Preliminary Year, however, satisfies the 
admission requirement into all undergraduate programs in the 
Faculties of Arts and Social Science. Please note that there are 
some variations. Some programs require that particular Subjects 
be taken by the student in Preliminary Year, or that a minimum 
average be attained. For your convenience, the following shows 
the subjects which should be included in the Preliminary Year for 
admission to the various programs in the Faculties of Social 
Science and of Arts. 


Programs in Social Science 

For students taking the Preliminary Year and planning to enter a 
program leading to the B.A. degree, general or honours, or to the 
B.S.W.degree in the School of Social Work, the following is the 
basic structure of Preliminary Year. 


1. Two courses from English 100-Series or two options from 
Faculty of Arts (see Section B). 


2. Two Elementary or Intermediate language courses, or First 


Level language courses if student has Ontario Level 5 
equivalent. 


3. Two of Biology 55-100, 55-101, Chemistry 59-010, Geography 
42-100, 42-101, Geology 61-110, 61-111, Mathematics 62-010 
62-020, 62-030, 62-159, 62-199, Physics 64-010, 64-100. 


. 4. Six options. 


The above includes a wide choice of “options”. Some of the 
undergraduate programs require a previous background in 
specific subjects and, in such cases, these should be chosen as 
the options in Preliminary Year. Thus students should select 
options carefully with their future program in mind. Where 
specific subjects are required, these are shown in Details of 
Programs and Courses, (see page C-8ff).-if any doubt exists, 
students should not hesitate to seek counselling on this matter. 


COURSE CONTENT 

The content of courses offered and the number of instructional 
hours per week in each, are shown by Departments in the Section 
below, entitled Details of Programs and Courses. Registration in 
any regular day course or program must be done through the 
Registrar's office, where time schedules are also available. The 
University does not attempt to impose uniformity in methods of 
course presentation. These therefore vary according to the 
nature and level of the course content. Some classes are devoted 
entirely to lectures by the instructor or lectures combined with 
classroom discussion. In some cases, a portion of the weekly 
classroom hours is devoted to small-group (tutorial) instruction. 
Some courses are presented partly or entirely in the form of 
seminars. !n all cases, the nature of the instructional methods to 
be used is explained to students early in the course (see page A- 
15). 
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EXAMINATIONS AND GRADING: 


Grades assigned in all general and honours programs, and their 
significance, are as follows: 


MPP Bn, 2s oa 49 Stal alee pay laya a. 6 ok ate teh * aah Unie Excellent 
ANB ee a PCS otra In ae ee Tee Good 
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a APRN Am tae Sn eh Papen aeve: Pe eae ae EW eenN Pass 
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Courses in which an F or F- grade is received will be recorded on 
the student's transcript but will carry no credit toward a degree. 


A grade of “IP” is recorded at the end of the first semester of a 
two-semester course. 


An Incomplete Grade may be assigned to a student who so 
requests, and at the discretion of the Instructor and Department 
Head. Such grade may be granted to a student who, for a valid 
reason, has not been able to complete all course requirements by 
the date of the final evaluations. 


in such cases, a limited extra time will be allowed for the 
completion of such work, during which period the instructor will 
assign a final grade. The deadline date is six weeks after the last 
date of the examination period. If no such grade has been 
assigned by that date, a final grade of F will be entered in the 
student's record by the Office of the Registrar. . 
‘In addition to Incomplete Grades, other provisions exist to 
protect the student against circumstances beyond the student's 
control which may adversely affect progress. These are outlined 


in the University-wide regulations (see page A-16). 


Aegrotat standing applies in cases of illness or bereavement or 
other grave reason prior to or during an examination. Appeal 
procedures are provided in any case where a student feels the 
final grade does not correctly reflect achievement. 


Under University regulations, the procedures followed by the’ 


instructor in arriving at final grades are permitted to vary from 


course to course. The procedure in any course is as. 


recommended by the instructor and the department involved, 
and approved by the Faculty. Normally a combination of tests 


languages option. 


23-217, 23-218, 23-411; Ukrainian 20-240, 20-241. 


* Only Asian Studies 10-121, 10-122, 10-132, 10-133, 10-171, 10-172, 10-220, 10-221, 10 


***Only Geography 42-100, 42-101, 42-220, 42-221 will satisfy Science and Mathematics option. 
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and other assignments is used. In all cases, some form of final 
evaluation procedure is required, which may, but need not, 
include a formal comprehensive examination. The University 
requires, however, that in each course, the nature of the 
evaluation procedures to be used in that course, and the nature 
and dates of required assignments must be explained to the 
students early in the course. 


An appeal may be made by any student who feels that the final 
grade does not accurately represent his accomplishment in a 
course. For the procedure to be followed in such appeals, see 
page A-16. 


DROPPING COURSES 


Final dates for dropping courses are as shown below. To dropa 
course, reasons must be presented to the Dean and approval 
received. The date on which the Statement of Registration is 
submitted to the Office of the Dean (signed by the instructor 
whose course is being added or dropped), by the student, is 
considered to be the official date of the course change. 


Approval for withdrawal from courses, after these dates, will not 
normally be granted. Petitions to drop a course after these dates 
must be addressed to the Academic Standing Committee of the 
Faculty of Social Science, Office of the Dean. These may be 
approved only if some unforeseen situation has arisen since the 
deadline date. The committee usually will not consider adequate 


such reasons as “failing the course”, “lost interest”, “too much 
work”. or other similar reasons. 


Intersession (6-week course) - 3 weeks after classes begin 


_ Intersession (3-week course) — 10 days after classes begin 
Summer Session (6-week course) — 3 weeks after classes begin 


Summer Session (3-week course) — 10 days after classes begin 
Regular Year (First Semester) — 5 weeks after classes begin 
Regular Year (Second Semester) — 5 weeks after classes begin 
Two-semester course — 10 weeks after classes begin . 


Attention is directed to the University-wide regulations per- 
taining to examinations, grades and appeals on page A-15ff. 


OPTION CHART | 


(This Chart is for the guidance of students in the Faculty of Social Science, selecting options from the Faculty of Arts (including 
the languages) and/or the Faculty of Science and.Mathematics. Students from Arts or Science and Mathematics, selecting 
options from Social Science, should consult the option charts included in those Faculties.) © 


Faculty of Arts Faculty of Arts Faculty of 
ARTS _ LANGUAGES SCIENCE AND 
ae ea aia MATHEMATICS 
Asian Studies ~ Asian Studies" 
Classical Studies French Biology 
Comparative Literature German** Botany 
Dramatic Art Greek Chemistry 
' English Italian** Computer Science 

Linguistics Latin Geography*** 
Music f , Polish Geology 
Philosophy Portuguese ‘Mathematics 

, Religious Studies Russian** Microbiology 
Scandinavian Spanish** Nursing 
Speech Ukrainian** Physics 
Visual Arts Zoology 


-232, 10-233, 10-271, 10-272 will satisfy 


**The following courses will not satisfy Languages option, but will satisfy Arts option: German 15-200, 15-201, 15-202, 15-203, 
15-204, 15-205: Italian 21-224, 21-225, 21-271, 21-272; Russian 17-348, 17-349, 17-370, 17-371; Slavic 18-250, 18-251; Spanish 
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Social Science/Communication Studies 


SESSIONS 

The time required to complete programs can vary according to 
the student's choice. If courses are taken exclusively in the 
regular academic year (two semesters beginning in September 
and January), the normal time requirement in the General 
program is three years; in the Honours program, four years. 


Students wishing to accelerate their programs may reduce the 
total time requirement. The University of Windsor offers a 
Summer Semester, composed of Intersession (mid-May to end of 
June), and Summer Session (first of July to mid-August). It is 
possible to take a total of six courses during the Summer 


‘Semester, three in each session. 


On the other hand, programs may be spread overa longer period 
by students who prefer part time studies. In all cases, advice and 
counselling are readily available from the Departments, or from 
the office of the Dean of Social Science. 


DEPARTMENT OF | 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


(Ext. 726) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Cunningham, Stanley B.; B.A. (Manitoba), M.S.L. (Pontif. Inst.), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1961. 


Romanow, Walter |.; B.A. (Saskatchewan), M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Wayne State) — 1965. (Dean of Social Science). 


Selby, Stuart A.; B.A. (Hamilton College, N.Y.), M.A., Ed_D.. 
(Columbia) — 1970. 


Edmunds, Hugh H.; B.A., B.Ed. (Saskatchewan), M.Ed. (Wayne 
State) — 1971. 


Carney, Thomas F.;B.A.,Ph.D. (London), D. Litt. et Phil. (UNISA) 
— 4077: . 


Surlin, Stuart H.; B.S. (Roosevelt), M.S. (Illinois), Ph.D. 
(Michigan’State) — 1977. 


Associate Professors: 
Linton, James M.; B.A. (York), M.A. (Pennsylvania) — 1972. 
(Head of the Department). 


Ferguson, Stewart; Cert. Ed. (Garnett College, London), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Indiana) — 1974. 


King, Christopher R.; B.A. (Grinnell College), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) —. 1974. iste 
Assistant Professors: 


Gerace, Mary; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State), J.D. 
(Detroit) — 1967. 


Baer, Douglas; B.E.S., M.A. (Waterloo) — 1977. 
Kernisky, Ivan; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State) — 1977. 
Winter, James P.; B.J., M.J. (Carleton), Ph.D. (Syracuse) — 1981. 


Adjunct Assistant Professor: 


Pearson, Robert M.; B.A. (Alberta) — 1980. 


Sessional Instructors: 


Marzotto, Esio J.; B.S.I.E., M.S.1.E. (Wayne State) — 1973. 
Foley, Lawrence; B.A. (Windsor) — 1977. 


1. Admission Requirements 


Entry into each of the following Programs requires the 
completion of a full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the 
Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A- 
9). 
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li. Counselling and Program Approval 


The attention of students is directed to the statement, on page C- 
3, outlining the procedures in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. This service is available to students year round in the 


Department of Communication Studies, and students should not 


hesitate to request it. A list of the counsellors and program 
advisors is available from the departmental office or from the 
office of the Dean of Social Science. Please note that programs of 
all students in the General or Honours program in 
Communication Studies must have the approval of a program 
advisor within the Department before registration may be 
completed. , 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


The Department of Communication Studies is an academic 
department in the Faculty of Social Science. It is devoted to the 
study and analysis of the origin, function and effects of the mass 
media in the modern world. Programs of study should not be 


_ viewed as providing training in media production skills. 


The major in Communication Studies provides a concentration 
of media courses within a general university education. 


The Honours Communication Studies program is designed to 
provide greater depth for lifelong involvement in communication 
operations, and research in the mass media, in government and 
business, and in related areas. An Honours degree or equivalent 
is also necessary for entry to graduate programs in university. 


The combined Honours programs are designed to provide depth 
in two related areas, and thus to allow students opportunities to 
fulfill requirements for high school teaching certificates, to 
become more proficient in dealing with social research, and to 
allow for greater concentration and experimentation in 
specialized areas of the media. 


Students are encouraged to discuss these possibilities with 
faculty in the Communication Studies Department and in those 
departments cooperating in offering combined programs. 


AREA GROUP REQUIREMENTS 


The Department of Communication Studies has established 
three groups of courses exploring different aspects of com- 
munication study. The group requirements below will ensure that 
each student will graduate with a reasonable pete of media 
study experience. 


Group A — (Production Processes): 40-205, 40-206, 40-211, 40- 
212, 40-215, 40-216, 40-217, 40-250, 40-251, 40-311, 40-316, 40- 
317, 40-350, 40-405, 40-406, 40-411. 


Group B — (Specializations): 40-120, 40-121, 40-221, 40-222, 40- 
226, 40-228, 40-240, 40-241, 40-245, 40-246, 40-325, 40-326, 40- 
340, 40-341, 40-342, 40-352, 40-380, 40-381, 40-423, 40-441, 40- 
442, 40-443, 40-445, 40-446, 40-452, 40-455, 40-480, 40-495. 
Group C — (Theory and Research): 40-235, 40-275, 40-300, 40- 
330, 40-335, 40-337, 40-361, 40-370, 40-371, 40-400, 40-430, 40- 
453, 40-461, 40-475, 40-485, 40-486. 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


Total courses: thirty. 


Communication Studies: ten to sixteen courses, including the 
following: 40-100, 40-101, one to six courses from Group A; four 
to eight from Group B; and three to eight from Group C. 


Other: options, as described on page C-7, to a total of thirty 
courses. 


Communication Studies 


HONOURS COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
Total courses: forty. 


Communication Studies: twenty to twenty-four courses, 
including the following: 40-100, 40-101; 40-235; 40-245 or 40-352; 
40-275; two to eight from Group A; four to twelve from Group B, 
including 40-245 or 40-352; four to twelve from Group C, 
including 40-235 and 40-275. At least six courses in 
Communication Studies must be at the 400-level or above. 
(Students planning to enter the graduate program should note 
the requirements for admission to the M.A. program). 


Other: two courses from the Faculty of Arts; two courses from the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics or a language; twelve to 
sixteen options. 


Continuation in Honours Communication Studies requires: 

1. Acumulative average of at least B in courses in Communica- 
tion Studies. 

2. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 

Students must choose their courses, including options, in 

consultation with the Department. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs,.on page C-5. All Combined Honours programs require 
the approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and of the 
Dean of the Faculty. 


1. Program combining Communication Studies with another 
subject in the Faculty of Social Science: Any such program 
requires a total of forty courses, including sixteen from 
Communication Studies, sixteen from the second subject of 
specialization, and eight options. The courses which must be 
included from Communication Studies are 40-100; 40-101; 40- 
275; 40-245 or 40-352; two to four from Group A; three to seven 
from Group B, including 40-245 or 40-352; three to seven from 
Group C, including 40-275. At least three courses must be at 
the 400-level. A student must include in his/her program an 
introductory course in quantitative methods in Social 
Science, e.g. 40-235 or equivalent. 


The combined program requirements of all other 
Departments in the Faculty of Social Science are shown in 
their respective sections of this Calendar. 


2. Programs combining Communication Studies with a subject 
offered outside the Faculty of Social Science: Students 
interested in a particular combination, not already included in 
the Calendar, should consult with the Head of the Department: 
of Communication Studies, and with the Head of the other 
Department involved, concerning the possibility of 

.establishing such. a program for degree credit, and 
concerning the courses which must be taken. 


Sixteen courses are required from Communication Studies, 
including 40-100; 40-101; 40-275; 40-337; two to eight from 
Group A; three to eight from Group B; three to six from Group 
Group C, including 40-275 and 40-337. At least three courses 
must be at the 400-level. 


CERTIFICATE IN ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
See “Interdisciplinary Programs”, page C-59. 
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Communication Studies 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Communication Studies 40-100 and 40-101 are required of all 
majors and honours students and are to be taken in the first year. 
Non-majors may take upper-level courses as options with the 
consent of the instructor or if specific prerequisites are met. All 
courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 


40-100. Introduction to Mass Media 

Designed to develop an understanding of how mass media (print, 
broadcast, film) serve and reflect society. The course examines 
mass Communication theories; public attitudes toward media: 
media functions, expectations, history. and potential. (2 lectures, 
1 laboratory hour a week). 


40-101. Survey of Mass Media Activities 

Designed to develop an understanding of mass media operative 
principles which shape the flow of information in society: media 
content preparation; persuasion and propaganda; advertising 
and public relations; ratings and circulation. (2 lectures, 1 
laboratory hour a week). 


40-120. Effective Organizational Communications 

This course emphasizes practical findings on effective 
interpersonal and group communications in oral and written pre- 
sentations in organizational settings. It familiarizes students with 
new techniques for improving one's interpersonal and group 
communications in such settings, concentrating on techniques 
most useful to students. (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


40-121. Organizational Communication Formats 

This course emphasizes practical findings on what makes written 
communications effective in organizational settings, especially 
regarding communication flow and information overload. It 
familiarizes students with recently discovered formats and 
techniques for dealing with typical problems in organizational 
communication, concentrating on those formats and techniques 
most useful for students. (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


40-205. Visual Communication 

An introduction to the fundamentals of photography as a form of 
social communication. Included is a historical survey from early 
photography to the medium’s contemporary journalistic and 
aesthetic functions. The laboratory program involves the 
exploration of the black-and-white print. (Students must provide 
their own cameras). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


40-206. Visual Research 

A survey of motion picture photography in social research, 
education and the arts. The capacity for the filmic image to yield 
and shape information is explored. The non-technica! labora- 
tories allow the student the opportunity for experimentation in 
filmic assembly utilizing Super-8 cameras. (2 lectures, 2 labora- 
tory hours a week). 


40-211. The Film Making Process | 


_ Theoretical and practical examination of the technical, com- 


municative and aesthetic considerations in black and white 
16mm film making. Topics include optics and exposure, 
cinematography, picture editing, and double-system, non- 
synchronous sound recording and editing. (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). (Credit for this course will be allocated 
only after successful completion of 40-212). (Offered in first 
semester only). 


40-212. The Film Making Process II 

A continuation of 40-211 with increased emphasis on practical 
exercises and examination of aesthetic and communicative 
factors. Included will be a study of the basic approaches to film 
(film as entertainment, art, economic commodity, etc.) and of 


_ their implications for the film making process. (Prerequisite: 40- © 


211). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). (Credit for this 
course will be allocated only after successful completion of 40- 
211). (Offered in second semester only). 
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40-215. Radio Broadcasting ; 

The course is designed to acquaint the student with the current 
and developing state of the radio broadcasting industry, with a 
focus on social implications in Canada. Lab exercises will 
introduce the student to radio production processes. (2 lectures, 
2 laboratory hours a week). 


40-216. Television Theory 

This course introduces the student to current television theory, 
script writing, creative and administrative concerns of the 
medium, and the implications of the various production styles 
and techniques for program content. (2 lectures, 1 seminar, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


40-217. Television Practicum 

In this course, the student applies theory to the production of 
television content, is provided an opportunity for creative 
expression, and gains operational skills in the medium. (Pre- 
requisite: 40-216). (1 lecture, 1 seminar, 4 laboratory hours a 
week). 


40-221. Communication Transactions in Organizational Careers 
This course will focus on the critical communication transactions 
normal in a career within an organization. The stages studied will 
be those of entry, establishment, advancement, and exit. The 
capabilities needed to interact with the communications 
environment of organizations will be examined, with special 
reference to techniques for promoting openness and for effective 
use of confrontation. (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


40-222. Co-orientation in Organizational Settings 

An examination of research and theory relating to 
communication in organizational settings, with reference to co- 
orientational relations at varying departmental and corporate 
levels. Verbal and non-verbal communication is examined as an 
active component in a dynamic work environment, with special 
attention to the implications for technological innovations for 
information sharing, problem solving and decision making. (Not 
available for credit to students in the Faculty of Business 
Administration). (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


40-226. Instructional Communication 

A critical survey of instructional communication within mass 
education. The development of audio-visual education, 
instructional systems, and alternative schemes are examined. (3 
hours a week). 2 


40-228. Communication in Canadian Education 

Present and future uses of educational communication 
technology in Canada are studied in the context of global trends. 
American influences on education through the schools and the 
mass media are also explored. (3 hours a week). 


40-235. Basic Topics in Mass Communication Analysis 

A survey of research methods in communication studies. Basic 
issues in the design of survey, experimental or content analysis 
research. Introduction to sampling theory and the interpretation 
of basic statistics. Problems in public opinion polling. (Prior 
completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is recommended). (3 hoursa 


* week). 


40-240. The Growth of the Cinema 
An examination of the growth of the cinema from its Origins 
through the introduction of sound. The creation of the industry 
and the audience, and the growth and refinement of technique 
are studied and illustrated in the context of their times. (2 
lectures, 2 screening hours a week). 


40-241. The Development of the Cinema | 
An examination of the development of the cinema as a mass 
medium from the sound film to the present. The studio system 


and its alternatives, the effects of the cinema on the public, the 
_war and its aftermath, and the response of the cinema to 


competition are studied in a social context. (2 lectures, 2 
screening hours a week). 


40-245. Planning and Control in Canadian Telecommunications 
An examination of formal and informal policy framework as they 
affect planning for broadcasting and other electronic media 
content. Special emphasis will be given to the roles of Canadian 
regulatory agencies. (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is 
recommended). (3 hours a week). 


40-246. Broadcasting in the United Kingdom and the United 
States 

An examination of formal and informal policy frameworks as they 

affect planning for broadcasting and other electronic media 

content. Special.emphasis will be given to the public and private 

ownership concepts. (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 

is recommended). (3 hours a week). : 


40-250. Basic Processes in Media Writing 

The practice of fundamental journalism writing skills for print 
and broadcast media, and an introduction to the journalist's 
basic information-gathering techniques. Students must use 
typewriters in this course, though previous typing experience is 
not necessary. (1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


40-251. intermediate Print and Scripting Processes 

The more advanced practice of journalistic research methods, 
organization of material, and the preparation of copy or scripts 
for the print or broadcast media. (Prerequisite: 40-250). (1 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


40-275. Mass Communication Theory 


This course is designed to provide the student with an under- 
standing of past and current theories of mass communication. 


The material will be selected to acquaint the student with the 


major benchmarks in the development of mass communication 
research. (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is 
recommended). (3 hours a week). 


40-300. The Popular Arts in Mass Society 

An examination of the role and function of the popular arts in 
modern society as part of the content of the mass media. 
Particular attention will be paid to the development of the 
concept of “mass society”, and the. importance of the 
communications media in this process. (Prior completion of 40- 
100 and/or 40-101 is recommended). (3 hours a week). 40-311. 


40-311. Intermediate Film Making 

This course emphasizes multi-track sound editing, colour 
cinematography, and other technical and aesthetic issues in the 
creation of the motion picture. (Prerequisite: 40-211 and 40-212). 
(2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


40-316. Intermediate Television Theory 

This course in television theory concentrates on the creative 
management roles of the director and producer, and emphasizes 
production evaluation functions. (Prerequisite: 40-216 and 40- 
217; or consent of the instructor. (2 lectures, 1 seminar, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


40-317. Intermediate Television Practicum 
In this course, students apply theory in a broadcast standard 


setting with emphasis on creative, directional, and leadership - 


Skills development. (Prerequisite: 40-316, or consent of the 
instructor. (1 lecture, 1 seminar, 4 laboratory hours a week). 


40-325. Media Education Strategies 

An examination of methods and materials for teaching about the 
arts, techniques, and the social effects of mass communication in 
school and community situations. Recommended for teachers 
involved with the teaching of communication and media studies. 
(Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is recommended). (3 
hours a week). 


40-326. Instructional Systems 

An investigation of theories and methodologies of systematic 
instruction and the design of instructional technology. (Prior 
completion of 40-226 or 40-228 is recommended). (3 hours a 
week), 


Communication Studies 


40-330. Methods of Mass Media Criticism 

An examination of contemporary criticism and critical methods 
in the arts and letters as they apply to communication studies. 
(Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is recommendeg). (3 
hours lecture and 1 hour seminar a week). 


40-335. Quantitative Analysis in Mass Communication Research 
The use of quantitative techniques in mass communication 
research (appropriate for survey, experimental and content 
analysis research), with the emphasis on the practical 
application of simple computer techniques, statistical analysis, 
the relationship between theory and measurement, issues in the 
construction of survey questionnaires, and sampling techniques. 
(Prerequisite: 40-235, or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


40-337. Qualitative Methods in Mass Communication Research 
An examination of non-quantitative research methods in the 
social sciences (e.g. historical, case-study) in their application to 
communication studies. (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40- 
101 is recommended). (3 hours a week). 


40-340. Film Genres 

An examination of popular genres in cinema. The conventional 
use of theme, style, and the manipulation of the genre formula 
will be studied. (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is 
recommended). (2 lectures, 2 screening hours a week). 


40-341. Film Directors 

An analysis of the work of selected directors. The social, political, 
and aesthetic influences exerted upon the developing style and 
theme of the director will be studied. (Prior completion of 40-100 
and/or 40-101 is recommended). (2 lectures, 2 screening hoursa 
week). 


40-342. Creative Periods in Film 

An analysis of one or two selected periods in the development of 
the film. The impact of social, political and aesthetic influences 
upon the formation and development of selected cinematic 
movements will be studied. (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 
40-101 is recommended). (2 lectures, 2 screening hours a week). 


40-350. Editing and Content Planning in Print Media 

This course examines editing and other content planning 
processes and restraints in the print media. The course 
concentrates upon the daily newspaper, and includes elements 
of typography, application of graphics, and concepts of modern 
newspaper design. (Prerequisite: 40-250, 40-251). (1 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


40-352. The Press in Canada 

This Course surveys the historic and philosophic foundations of 
the Western Press as these have been expressed in the Canadian 
context, and examines the economic and social relationships 
among the press and other institutions and forces in Canadian 
society today. (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is 
recommended). (3 hours a week). 


40-361. International Communication Systems: Europe and 
North America 

An examination of communication systems in the international 
community with special emphasis on the modern industrialized 
high-technology states of Europe and North America. Particular 
attention will be given to the relationship of the media and other 
communication systems to social, political, and economic 
structures and changes within them. Some attention will also be 
given to the communications interactions between this area and 
the rest of the world. (Prerequisite: third-year level standing, or 
consent of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


40-370. Alternative Media Systems 
A critical examination of the structure, operation and function of 
the mass media in contemporary society with an emphasis on the 
assessment of possible alternatives. Analysis representing major 
ideological approaches (e.g., liberalism, conservatism, Marxism, 
etc.) will be studied. (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is 
recommended). (3 hours a week). 
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_ 40-371. Media and Social Action 

An analysis of the media's role in and potential for encouraging 
or impeding social action. Traditional mass communications will 
be .compared to innovative, small-scale communications 
approaches (e.g., Newsreel, National Film Board’s Challenge for 
Change, etc.). (Prior completion of 40-100 and/or 40-101 is 
recommended). (3 hours a week). : 


40-380. Public Relations and Society 

An examination of the content, structure, and operation of public 
relations in the private and public sectors. (Prior completion of a 
100-level Communication Studies course is recommended). (2 
lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


40-381. Advertising and the Mass Media 

This course is designed to give the student a theoretical under- 
standing of the role of advertising in modern society as an 
integral aspect of the mass communication system. (Prior 
completion of a 100-level Communication Studies course is 
recommended). (Not available for credit to students in the 
Faculty of Business Administration). (3 hours a week). 


40-400. Communications and Culture 

An examination of the interaction between various aspects of 
communications and human culture, with an emphasis on the 
historical development of the mass media and the changes that 
ensued. (Prerequisite: 40-300, or consent of instructor). (2 hours 
a week). 


40-405. Advanced Production Processes 

An advanced tutorial in production processes. Students work 
individually or in small groups under the supervision of an 
instructor. Project proposals must be approved prior to 
registration. (Prerequisite: 40-311 or 40-317, and consent of the 
Department). (2 hours a week). 


40-406. Experimental Production Processes 

A tutorial in experimental production processes. Under super- 
vision of an instructor, students work individually or in small 
groups in the design and execution of an experimental project in 
mass media content. (Prerequisite: 40-405, and consent of the 
Department). (2 hours a week). 


40-411. Advanced Film Making 

This course emphasizes the skill and knowledge necessary to 
produce a composite release print, including the conceptuali- 
zation and budgeting of the film as weil as the conformation of 
original and final printing processes. (Prerequisite: 40-311). (2 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


40-423. Creativity in Organizational Communication 

An overview of current research and theory on creativity and 
future planning as it is conducted in communication terms, with 
special reference to organizational communication. The class 
will study futurist literature, techniques of heuristics, and the 
effects of technology and flows of communication on innovation. 
(Prerequisite: 40-120 or 40-121, or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 

40-430. Media Practices and Social Responsibility 

An examination of the social responsibility of the mass media in 
their programs and practices. This course studies the individual 
and social impact of media issues such as ratings, censorship, 


violence, and covert values, and considers the responses of the . 


individual and corporate media professional. (Prerequisite; 40- 
100 and 40-101, or consent of the instructor). (2 hours a week). 


40-441. Documentary Film and Video |! 

The course introduces the student to the range of contemporary 
documentary techniques, approaches and styles, with attention 
to the Canadian situation. These modern formats are considered 
in the context of the origins and the historical development of the 
idea of documentary. (Prerequisite: one previous film studies 
course, or consent of instructor). (1 lecture,'1 seminar, 2 
screening hours a week). (Credit for this course will be allocated 
only after successful completion of 40°44). (Offered in first 
semester only). 
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40-442. Documentary Film and Video II 
A conceptual approach to the problematic issues in the depiction 
of “reality,” with attention to Canadian developments. Included 


will be an examination of the role of technology, financing, 


distribution and exhibition arrangements, and cultural and 
ideological factors in the introduction and acceptance of various 
documentary techniques, approaches and styles. (Prerequisite: 
40-441). (1 lecture, 1 seminar, 2 screening hours a week). (Credit 
for this course will be allocated only after successful completion 
of 40-441). (Offered in second semester only). 


40-443. Film Theory and Criticism 

An examination of the changing theoretical and critical 
approaches to the film. Feature and short films will be studied ina 
theoretical and critical context. (Prerequisite: one of 40-240, 40- 


241, 40-340, 40-341, 40-342). (2 lectures, 2 screening hours a 


week). 


40-445. Canadian Broadcasting 

A series of investigations into those influences which have 
shaped Canadian broadcasting policy from the beginning to the 
present, with emphasis on the implications for program content 
of the regulatory and administrative policies. (Prerequisite: 40- 
245, or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


40-446. Canadian Telecommunications 

A series of investigations into the political, economic, legal and 
technological considerations which have shaped present tele- 
communications policy in Canada, with emphasis on such 
concerns as national development, competition and monopoly, 
future developments, and the free flow of information. (Pre- 
requisite: 40-245, or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


40-452. The Contemporary Press 
An examination of the changing situation of the contemporary 
press. (Prerequisite: 40-352). (2 hours a week). 


40-453. Press Research 
An examination of research into current press problems, with 
opportunities for class research exercises. (Prerequisite: 40- 
352). (2 hours a week). 


40-455. Communication Policy 

An examination of the process of policy formulation for mass 
media and telecommunications systems, concentrating on the 
relationship of social change to policy change. (Prerequisite: 40- 
245 or 40-352, or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


40-461. international Communication Systems: Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America 
An examination of communication systems in the international 


community with special emphasis on the developing nations of _ _ 


Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Particular attention will be given 
to the relationship of the media and other communication 
systems to the effects of colonialism, modernization, and foreign 
aid on the process of development. (Prerequisite: Third year level 
standing, or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


40-475. Advanced Mass Communication Theory 


A seminar course designed to acquaint students with current 


work in mass communications theory, including examinations of 


uses and gratifications research, socialization, information 
diffusion, decision making and the design of communication 
models. (Prerequisite: 40-275, and Third year level s standing, or 
consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


40-480. The Economics of Communication 
A study of the economic structure and operation of the 


communications industry with emphasis on telecommunica-_ 


tions, television, and film. (This course is offered and taught in 
Economics as 41-480). (Prerequisite: Economics 41-211, 41-222, 
and consent of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 
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40-485. The Mass Media and Nationalism in Quebec and English 
Canada 

An analysis of the role of the mass media in the formation of 
national identity and nationalism sentiments in Canada. Different 
nationalist and ethnic ideologies expressed both in the print 
media and in the electronic mass media will be discussed along 
with research material relating to the impact of the mass media 
on public attitudes in Canada. Particular attention will be devoted 
to the problem of Quebec's position in Canada. (Prerequisite: 
third-year level standing, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


40-486. Minorities in the Mass Media 

An examination of the manner in which the mass media portray 
minority and dominated groups in society. The course will 
discuss the role of the press, cinema and broadcasting, and will 
deal with the treatment of women, immigrant groups, linguistic 
minorities, racial minorities, intellectual minorities and 
homosexuals. (Prerequisite: Third year level standing, or 
consent of the instructor). (Prior completion of Sociology 48- 
214, 48-215, or 48-306 is recommended). This course is offered in 
Sociology as 48-486. (3 hours a week). 


40-495. Directed Readings in Communication Studies 
A tutorial course of readings in selected areas of communication 
studies. (Prerequisite: by consent of Department only). (2 hoursa 


- week). 
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DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


(Ext. 245) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Phillips, William Gregory, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1950. 


Fallenbuchi, Zbigniew Marian; B.Sc. (Econ.) (London), M.A. 
(Montreal), Ph.D. (McGill), D. hon. causa (Aix-Marseille-IIl) — 
1959. 


Gillen, William John; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Toronto) — 1959. 


Kovacs, Aranka Eve; B.A. (McMaster), M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Bryn Mawr) — 1961. / 


Strick, John Charles; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Assumption), Ph.D. 
(Alberta) — 1965. (Head of the Department). 


Guccione, Antonio; Laurea (Palermo), Ph.D. (California) — 1967. 


Fortune, J. Neill; B.Sc.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Western Ontario), . 
Ph.D. (indiana) — 1969. ter: 


Brown, Alan Andrew; B.A. (City College of New York), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Harvard) — 1971. 


Primorac, Emile; B.A.. M.Comm. (Toronto), Ph.D. (London) 
—1971. 


Associate Professors: 


Callaghan, Rev. John Francis, C.S.B.; 
TEST is 


‘Burrell, Peter R.: B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Pennsylvania) —1965. 


B.A., M.A. (Toronto) 


~ Kolinski, Ralph; B.S. (Marquette), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State) 


—1966. 


Barnett, Donald F.; B.A. (Carleton), M.A., Ph.D. (Queen's) 
—1968. 


Green, Rueben; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (London) — 1968. 


Mendels, Roger P.; B,.Comm., M.A. (McGill), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) — 1969. Z 


Meyer, Benjamin S.; B.A. (City College of New York), M.A., Ph.D. 
(State U. of New York, Buffalo) — 1970. 


Oguchi, Noriyoshi; B.A., M.A., (International Christian U., 
Tokyo), Ph.D. (State U. of New York, Buffalo) — 1971. 


Sydor, L.P.; B.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Princeton) — 1972 


Assistant Professors: 


Charette, Michael F.; B.A.. M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Western 
Ontario) — 1976. 


Henderson, John D.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor) — 1980. 


Research Associate: 


Posey, T.E.; A.B., M.A. (Syracuse), Ph.D. (Wisconsin), D. Hum. 
(W. Virginia State) — 1972. \ 


Economics 


1. Admission Requirements 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the 
completion of a full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the 
Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A- 
9). Honours Economics and Mathematics requires Ontario Level 


5 Math |, and preferably all three Math subjects. Deficiencies * 


must be made up by extra work. 


ll. Academic Regulations 


COUNSELLING AND PROGRAM APPROVAL 


The attention of students is directed to the statement, on p. C-3, 
outlining the procedures in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. This service is available to students year round in the 
Department of Economics, and students’should not hesitate to 
request it. A list of the counsellors and program advisors is 
available from the Department office or from the Office of the 
Dean of Social Science. Please note that programs of all students 
in the General or Honours program in Economics must have the 
approval of a program advisor within the Department before 
registration may be completed. 


Note to Beginning Students: 

The critical requirement for majoring or honouring in Economics 
is the inclusion of Economics 41-110/111 in the first ten or twelve 
courses taken by the student. Students intending to specialize in 
Economics in an Honours Program should include Mathematics 
62-102 or 62-120 and Mathematics 62-114/115 as early as 
possible in their program. 

Senior courses, assigned at the discretion of the Department 
Head, may form part or all of the requirements for the first year of 
the two-year program leading to the degree of Master of Arts. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN ECONOMICS 
Total courses: thirty. 


Economics: ten to sixteen courses, including 41-110/111 (or 41- 
412/113), 41-221/222, 41-231/232; and at least four other 300 or 
400 level courses. 


Other: options to a total of thirty courses. 


HONOURS ECONOMICS 
Total courses: forty. ¥ 


Economics: twenty-four courses, including 41-110/111 (or 41- 
112/113), 41-211/212, 41-221/222, 41-231/232, 41-261/262, or 41- 
263/362; 41-423/424, 41-433/434, 41-461/462; and eight others at 
the 300 and/or 400 level. 


Other: Math 62-114/115, and four other Math courses or options 
chosen in consultation with the Department; four 100-level 
courses or equivalent in Political Science and/or Business 
Administration; two courses from the Faculty of Arts; four 
options. 


Continuation in Honours Economics requires: 

1. An average of B in Economics 41-110/111 (or 41-112/113). 

2. A cumulative average of at least C in the courses in 

' Economics. 

3. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


Graduation in Honours Economics requires: 
1, An overall average of at least B in the courses in Economics. 
2. An overall average of at least C in all courses attempted. 
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COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs, on p. C-5. Allcombined Honours programs require the 
approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and of the 
Dean of the Faculty. 


1. Programs combining Economics with another subject in the 
Faculty of Social Science: Any such program requires a total 
of forty courses, including sixteen from Economics, sixteen 
from the second subject of specialization, and eight options. 
The courses which must be included from Economics are the 
following: 41-110/111 or 41-112/113; 41-221/222, 41-231/232, 
41-211/212 (or Statistics from the other Department, in which 
case two further Economics courses should be added); either 
41-423/424 or 41-433/434; and four (or six) additional 300 or 
400 level courses. The combined program requirements of all 
other Departments in the Faculty of Social Science are shown 
in their respective sections of this Calendar. 


2. Programs combining Economics with a subject offered 
outside the Faculty of Social Science: Students interested ina 
particular combination, not already included in the Calendar, 
should consult with the Head of the Department of 
Economics, and with the Head of the other Department 
involved, concerning the possibility of establishing such a 
program for degree credit, and concerning the courses which 
must be taken. 


HONOURS ECONOMICS AND MATHEMATICS 
Total courses: forty-four. 


Economics: eighteen courses including 41-110/111 (or 41- 
112/113), 41-221/222, 41-231/232, 41-305/306: either 41-423/424 
or 41-433/434 (or both); and eight others at the 300 and/or 400 
level. 


Mathematics: eighteen courses including 62-110/111, 62-120 or 
62-129, 62-159, 62-190, 62-212/213; 62-216/217 or 62-210/211: 
62-220, 62-240, 62-250; afd five courses from: 62-310, 62-311, 62- 
340; 62-350, 62-351, 62-380, 62-450, 62-452, 62-454. 


Other: Two courses from the Faculty of Arts; Computer Science 
60-112/113; four options taken from any subject(s) whatsoever, 
including Economics and Mathematics. 


Continuation In Honours Economics and Mathematics requires: 

1. An average of B in 41-110/111 or 41-112/113. 

2. A grade of at least B in the 100-level Mathematics courses 
taken. 

3. An overall cumulative average of at least C. 


NOTE: It is recommended that the student maintain a cumulative 
average of at least Bin all Economics and Mathematics courses 
taken. If the average in either subject is less than B, continuation 
must be with permission of the Department of Economics. 


JOINT BUSINESS - ECONOMICS PROGRAM 


The University of Windsor Senate recently approved an Inter- 
disciplinary Program leading to the Honours Degree Bachelor of 
Commerce (Economics). The objective of the program is to 
prepare students for the growing demand for graduates trained 
in Business with a strong Economics background. 


The program combines both the core of the Bachelor of — 


Commerce program and the core of the Bachelor of Arts 
Economics program while allowing the student to use the 
options to gain additional training in Economics. ‘ 
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The Program consists of the following forty-four courses:. 


FIRST YEAR 


Semester |: 

English 26-100 or Speech 25-216 or Philosophy 34-120 or 34-292 
Economics 41-110 

Math 62-114 

Math 62-124 

Bus. Ad. 70-151 

Bus. Ad. 71-140 


Semester I! 

English 26-100 or Speech 25-216 or Philosophy 34-120 or 34-292 
Economics 41-111 

Economics 41-211 or Bus. Ad. 73-105 

Math 62-115 or an approved elective 

Bus. Ad. 70-152 

Bus. Ad: 72-171 


SECOND YEAR 


Semester | 

Economics 41-212 or Bus. Ad. 73-205 
Economics 41-221 

Economics 41-231 

Bus. Ad. 70-256 

Bus. Ad. 72-271 

Bus. Ad. 74-231 


Semester II: 
Economics 41-222 
Economics 41-232 

Bus. Ad. 74-232 

Two Business electives 


_ One elective outside of Business and Economics 


THIRD YEAR 


Semester I: _ 
Three Business electives 
Two Economics electives 


Semester II: 
Two Business electives 
Three Economics electives 


FOURTH YEAR 
Semester |: 


_ Three Economics electives 


One Business or Economics elective 
One elective outside Business and Economics 


_ Semester II: 


Bus. Ad. 75-498 

Two Economics electives 

One Business or Economics elective 

One elective outside Business and Economics 


NOTES: 


1. Options for the Faculty of Business Administration should be 
chosen in consultation with the appropriate Area Chairman 
and will lead to some specialization in the fields of P/IR, 
Finance and Marketing. 


2. Options in the Department of Economics should likewise be 
chosen in consultation with the Department faculty 
counsellor. 


- 3. Ineither case, all options must be chosen from 300 or 400 level 
courses, 


Economics 


4. Economics 41-320 (Corporate Finance and Investments 1!) and 
Economics 41-321 (Corporate Finance and Investments II) are 
not available as Economics options. Also, credit cannot be 
obtained for both of Bus. Ad. 71-344 (Industrial Relations) 
and Economics 41-353 (Labour Institutions). 


5. Students who wish to accelerate their program by taking 
courses in Intersession and/or Summer School must’ seek 
counselling by the appropriate faculty members. 


Honours International Relations: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-53. 


Certificate in Labour Studies: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-60. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will rot necessarily be offered each year. 


41-110. Introduction to Economics | 

An introduction to microeconomics intended to provide students 
with the tools necessary to begin to understand and evaluate how 
resources are allocated in a market economy. Specific topics 
include how markets function, theories of the business firm, of 
consumer behaviour and of income distribution. The economic 
roles of labour unions and government are also covered. The 
theories are applied to contemporary Canadian economic 
problems. (3 hours a week). 


41-111. Introduction to Economics II 

Building upon microeconomics (41-110), this course is an intro- 
duction to macroeconomics. The emphasis is upon measuring 
and explaining what determines economic aggregates such as 
the total national product (GNP) and the level of prices and 
employment. The role of money and financial institutions, the 
impact of international trade and the policy options available to 
governments for coping with inflation and unemployment are 
discussed in detail. (Prerequisite: 41-110). (3 hours a week). 


41-112. Introduction to Economics (Quantitative) | 
Microeconomics, including an analysis of the market system, 
theory of consumer choice, theory of the firm and the 
mathematics of finance. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 62-116/117 
or equivalent). (3 hours a week). 


41-113. Introduction to Economics (Quantitative) II. 

A survey of cost-benefit analysis. Macroeconomics, including 
the determinants of the general level of economic activity, fiscal 
and monetary policy, international trade and related topics. 
(Prerequisite: 41-112). (3 hours a week). 


41-114. Selected Canadian Microeconomic issues: 
Theory and Policy ; 

This course is designed for students intending to take only a 
single course (or two if combined with 41-115) in Economics. For 
this reason only the theory for analysing the selected issues will 
be developed. Deals with topics such as price supports, 
subsidies, combines policy, agriculture production cycles, 
consumer behaviour. (Credit will not be given for this course if 
credit has been received for 41-110 or 41-112). (3 hoursa MeN 


41-115. Selected Canadian Macroeconomic Issues: 
Theory and Policy" 


This course is designed for students intending to take only a 


single course (or two if combined with 41-114) in Economics. For 
this reason only the theory for analysing the selected issues will 
be developed. Deals with topics such as inflation, unemploy- 
ment, interest rate levels, the exchange rate. (Credit will not be 


given for this course if credit has been fares for 41-111 or 41- 


113). (3 hours a week). 
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41-116. Business and the Economic Environment 

Micro and macroeconomic analysis as it applies to decision- 
making of the firm. (Open only to MBA students). (3 hours a 
week). 


NOTE: Credit may not be obtained for more than one of 41-110/ 
111, 112/113, or 114/115: 


41-204. Introduction to Non-Stochastic Quantitative Research 
The application of non-stochastic models to economic data, with 
emphasis on linear programming and input-output models. 
(Prerequisite: 41-110/111, 112/113 and Math 62-240). (3 hours a 
week). 


41-211. Statistical Methods | 
An introduction to statistical methods. (Prerequisite: 41-110/111, 
or 112/113 or 114/115). (3 hours a week). 


41-212. Statistical Methods II’ 

An application of statistical methods to economic theory. (Pre- 
requisite: 41-211). (3 hours a week). (Credit not given for more 
than one of (1) 41-211 and 212 and (2) any equivalent statistics 
course in any department). 


41-221. Intermediate Microeconomics | 
The theory of markets; the theory of consumer behaviour and 
demand; the firm, production, cost and supply. (Prerequisite: 41- 
110/111 or 112/113). (3 hours a week). 


41-222. intermediate Microeconomics II : 

Extensions of the theory of consumer and firm behaviour; pricing 
under different market structures; distribution; general 
equilibrium and economic welfare. (Prerequisite: 41-221). (3 
hours a week). 


41-231. Intermediate Macroeconomics | 

A theoretical and policy oriented treatment of the determination 
of employment, output, interest rates and the price level; stabili- 
zation policies and their effectiveness. (Prerequisite: 41-110/111 
or 41-112/113). (3 hours a week). 


41-232. Intermediate Macroeconomics II 

Financial institutions and financial flows; effectiveness of stabili- 
zation policies in open economies, causes and cures of inflation; 
simple growth models. (Prerequisite: 41-231). (3 hours a week). 


41-241. Introduction to Urban-Economics | 

This course is offered for students in the Program in Urban 
Studies; special permission from the Head of the Department 
should be sought by other students wishing to take it. (Prerequi- 
site: 41-110 or 41-112). (3 hours a week). 


41-242. Introduction to Urban Economics II 


This course is offered for students in the Program in Urban’ 


Studies; special permission from the Head of the Department 
should be sought by other students wishing to take it. (Prerequi- 
site: 41-241). (3 hours a week). 


41-261. Economic History of Europe 
(Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 112/113). (3 hours a week). 


41-262. Economic History of the United States 
(Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 112/113). (3 hours a week). 


41-263. Economic History of Canada 
(Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 112/113). (3 hours a week). 


41-270. Canada and the World Economy | 

Canada's economic relations with the rest of the world 
emphasizing foreign trade, commercial policy and the major 
institutions influencing world trade such as the ECC and GATT. 
An introduction to the theory of international trade is included. 
(Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 41-112/113). (Credit may not be 
obtained for both 41-270 and 41-373). (3 hours a week). 
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41-271. Canada and the World Economy II 

Canada’s economic relations with the rest of the world empha- 
sizing the balance of payments, foreign investment and the major 
international financial institutions such as the IMF. An introduc- 
tion to the theory of balance of payments adjustment is included. 
(Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 41-112/113). (Credit may nof be 
obtained for both 41-271 and 41-374). (3 hours a week). 


41-280. The Economics of Communication 

The economic structure and operation of the communications 
industry with emphasis on telecommunications, television and 
film. (This course is offered in Communication Studies as 40- 
480). (Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 41-112/113). (3 hours a week). 


41-283. Canadian Public Finance 

Government finance in Canada at the Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal levels of government; includes government 
expenditure, taxation, budgeting, public sector development. 
(Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 41-112/113). (Credit may not be 
obtained for both 41-283 and 41-385). (3 hours a week). 


41-284. Government Fiscal Policy and Financial Affairs 
Government expenditure and revenue policies for economic 
stabilization and growth; inter-governmental financial relations, 
with emphasis on the Canadian setting. (Prerequisite: 41- 
110/111 or 41-112/113). (Credit may not be obtained for both 41- 
284 and 41-386). (3 hours a week). 


NOTE: Students lacking the full prerequisite for any of the 
courses offered at the 300 or 400 level may be admitted by the 
instructor on the basis of previous performance. 


41-303. Mathematical Economics 1 

The uses and limitations of mathematical approaches in Econo- 
mics. (Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 112/113 and Math 62-114/115, 
and 62-120, and/or consent of the instructor). (Not intended for 
mathematics majors or those who have taken 41-305/306)..(3 
hours a week). 


41-304. Mathematical Economics I! 

The expression of various aspects of economic theory in mathé- 
matical form including consumer and firm behaviour, welfare 
economics, macroeconomics systems (static and dynamic). 
(Prerequisite: 41-303 and/or consent of instructor). (Not 
intended for mathematics majors or those who have taken 41- 
305/306). (3 hours a week). 


41-305. Mathematical Economics, Micro Theory 

The mathematical formulation of the theory of the cosumer and 
of the firm; general equilibriumrtheory. (Prerequisite: 41-110/111 
or 112/113, Math 62-114/115, 62-120 and consent of the instruc- 
tor). (3 hours a week). 


41-306. Mathematical Economics, Macro Theory 

General equilibrium theory and macroeconomic models; the 
mathematical formulation of Keynesian and neoclassical 
models; introduction to mathematical models of economic 
growth. (Prerequisite: 41-110/111 or 41-112/113, Math 62- 
114/115, 62-120 and consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


41-313. Introduction to Econometric Methods | 
Methods of obtaining empirical estimates of econometric 
models. (Prerequisite: 41-211/212). (3 hours a week). 


41-314. Introduction to Econometric Methods Il 
A continuation of 41-313. pHeaiaeen, upon) 41-313). (3 hours a 
week). 


41-321. Corporation Finance and bivastinanive I 

(a) The promotion and financing of business enterprises, 
financial. controls and dividend policies. (b) The principles of 
investments, individual and institutional; social importance. 
(Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222, or consent of instructor). (3 hoursa 
week). Not open to students in the Faculty of Business 
Administration, nor those who have taken equivalent business 
courses. 
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41-322. Corporation Finance and Investments Il 
A continuation of 41-321. (Prerequisite: 41-321). (3 hours a 
week). 


41-330. Law and Economics 

Examination of the interrelationships between economic and 
legal considerations and factors in. selected areas of the 
economy. (This course is taught jointly by the Department of 
Economics and the Faculty of Law and also appears in the 
calendar as 98-963.) (Prerequisites: 41-110, 41-111, 41-221, 41- 
222, 41-231, 41-232; or consent of Department.) (3 hours a week). 


41-341. Economic Growth and Development Theory 
Modern theories of growth and development. (Prerequisite: 41- 
221, 41-222, 41-231, 41-232). (3 hours a week). 


41-342. Economic Growth and Development Policy 
Policy oriented application of economic theory to problems of 
developing countries. (Prerequisite: 41-341). (3 hours a week). 


41-350. Labour Theory 

Wage theories, wage structure, unemployment, labour supply 
and related topics. (Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222, 41-231,41-232). 
(3 hours a week). 


41-353. Labour Institutions 

Canadian and American labour movements, collective bargain- 
ing, union philosophy and labour legislation in Canada and U.S. 
(Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222, or consent ofinstructor). (3 hoursa 
week). 


41-362. Selected Current Economic Problems and neaeis in 
Canadian Economy 

(Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222, 41-231, 41-232 or consent of 

instructor). (3 hours a week). 


41-373. International Economics | 

A survey of traditional and contemporary theory of International 
Trade. (Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222). (Credit may not be 
obtained for both 41-270 and 41-373). (3 hours a week). 


41-374. international Economics II 

Theory of balance of payment adjustments and international 
monetary relations; current problems of the international 
economy. (Prerequisite: 41-231, 41-232). (Credit may not be 
obtained for both 41-271 and 41-374). (3 hours a week). 


41-385. Public Finance | 

Theory of the role of government in the economy; theories of 
public expenditures and government decision-making; princi- 
ples and economic effects of taxation. (Prerequisite: 41-221, 41- 
222). (3 hours a week). 


41-386. Public Finance Il : 

Economic stabilization theory and policy; public borrowing and 
public debt; fiscal federalism. (Prerequisite: 41-385). (3 hours a 
week). 


41-387. The Economics of Government Regulation 

Economic theory and practice of government regulation, with 
emphasis on the regulation of public utility industries. Includes 
examination of goals and procedures of regulation; regulation of 
pricing, entry, rate of return, etc. (Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222). 
(3 hours a week). 


41-390. Comparative Economic Systems | 

The organization, operation and performance of economic 
systems in theory and practice. (Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222, 41- 
231, 41-232 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). _ 


41-391. Comparative Economic Systems II 

The organization, operation and performance of economic 
systems in theory and practice. (Prerequisite: 41-390). (3 hoursa 
week), 


41-392. The Soviet Type Economies | 

The communist economic theory, institutions and policies as 
applied in the U.S.S.R. and Soviet-dominated countries. 
(Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222, 41-231, 41-232).(3 hours a week). 
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41-393. The Soviet Type Economies I! 
Case studies in Soviet economics. (Prerequisite: 41-392), (3 
hours a week). 


41-413. Advanced Econometrics | 
Advanced econometric methods. (Prerequisite: 41-313, 41-314 
or consent of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


41-414. Advanced Econometrics II 
Advanced econometric methods. (Prerequisite: 41-413 and/or 
consent of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


41-416. Economic Research in Regional Problems 

Theoretical development and empirical implementation of inter- 
regional income determination. systems; regional input-output 
models; growth models. (Prerequisite: Consent of the 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


41-417. Economic Research in Urban Problems 

Spatial structure of urban areas; urban residential equilibrium 
and growth; central place theory; the local public sector. 
(Prerequisite: Consent of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


41-420. Industrial Organization Theory 

The structure, conduct and performance of industrial markets in 
North American economies. (Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222). (3 
hours a week). 


41-421. Industrial Organization Policy 

A survey and evaluation of anti-combines legislation and 
enforcement in Canada. Comparisons with Great Britain and ~ 
United States. (Prerequisite: 41-420). (3 hours a week). 


- 41-423. Advanced Microeconomics | 


Various topics in microeconomic theory, topics such as adjust- 
ment processes and adaptive expectations in the competitive 
model, the characteristics approach to the theory of consumer 
choice, consumers’ and producers’ surplus, allocative 
inefficiency versus X-inefficiency, welfare criteria and benefit- 
cost analysis. (Prerequisite: 41-221, 41-222). (3 hours a week). 


41-424. Advanced Microeconumics II 
A continuation of 41-423. (Prerequisite: 41-423). (3 hours a 
week). 


41-433. Advanced Macroeconomics | 
Modern interpretations of Keynesian systems, policy, monetary 
and inflation theory. (Prerequisite: 41-231, 41-232). (3 hours a 
week). 


41-434. Advanced Macroeconomics II 
Distribution, business cycle and growth theory. (Prerequisite: 
41-433). (3 hours a week). 


41-440. Problems of Economic Development in Some 

Selected Countries 
(May be repeated for credit with consent of department). (Pre- 
requisite: 41-221, 41-222, 41-231, 41-232). (3 hours a week). 
41-450. Advanced Labour Theory 
Additional topics in Labour Theory. (Prerequisite: 41-350). (3 
hours a week). 
41-453. Comparative Labour Institutions 
Foreign labour movements, international labour organizations 
and other related topics. (Prerequisite: 41-353 or consent of the 
instructor). {3 hours a week). 
41-461. History of Economic Theory | 
The development of economic ideas from ancient sources up to 
the 19th century. (Prerequisite: 41-221. 41-222. 41-231, 41-232). 
(3 hours a week). 
41-462. History of Economic Theory I! 
The development of economic doctrines in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. (Prerequisite: 41-461). (3 hours a week). 


41-499. Selected Topics in Economics 
(May be repeated for credit with consent of department). (Pre- 
requisite: 41-221, 41-222, 41-231, 41-232). (3 hours a week). 
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Geography 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


(Ext. 446) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Sanderson, Marie E.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Maryland), Ph.D. 
(Michigan) — 1965. 

Ransome, Jack C.; A.B., M.A. (Toledo), M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) 
—1966. 


Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), Ph.D. 
(Indiana), F.R.S.C. — 1969. (Dean, Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics). 


Trenhaile, Alan S.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales) — 1969. 
Innes, Frank C.; B.Sc. (Glasgow), M.A., Ph.D. (McGill) — 1972. 


Associate Professors: 


Vandall, Paul E.; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario) — 1952. 


Blackbourn, Anthony; B.Sc. (London), M.A. (Georgia), Ph.D. 
(Toronto) — 1963. (Head of the Department). 


Lall, Amrit; B.A., M.A. (Punjab), Ph.D. (Indiana) — 1967. 


Stebelsky, !hor: B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Washington) 
—1968. ‘ 

La Valle, Placido D.; B.A. (Columbia), M.A. (Southern illinois), 
Ph.D. (State U. of lowa) — 1969. 

Romsa, Gerald H.; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A. (Waterloo), Ph.D. 
(Florida) — 1970. 

Jacobs, John D.; B.A. (Adams State), M.A., Ph.D. (Colorado) 
—1974. 


/ 


Assistant Professor. 

‘Manian. E.G. Morris; B.A. (London), M.A. SPalaary): Ph.D. 
(McGill) — 1974. 
Adjunct Assistant Professor: 
Caruso, Douglas J.; B.A. (British Columbia), M. A. (Minnesota) 
—1979. 
Co-ordinator of Cartographic Services: 


Welch, Ronald; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario) — 1969. 


1. Admission Requirements 
Entry into each of the following programs requires the comple- 


tion of a full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the 
Secondary School, or equivalent “Preliminary Year’, page A-9. 
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Il. Counselling and Program Approval 


The attention of students is directed to the statement, on p. C-3, 
outlining the procedures in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. This service is available to students year round in the 
Department of Geography, and students should not hesitate to 
request it. A list of the counsellors and program advisors is 
available from the departmental office or from the Office of the 
Dean of Social Science. Please note that programs of all students 
in the General or Honours program in Geography must have the 
approval of a program advisor within the Department before 
registration may be completed. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN GEOGRAPHY 
Total courses: thirty. 


Geography: fifteen courses, including three of: 42-100, 42-101, 
42-130, 42-131, 42-150, of which one should be 42-100 or 42-101. 


Other: options to a total of thirty courses. 


HONOURS GEOGRAPHY 

Total courses: forty. 

Geography: twenty-four courses, including 42-100, 42-101, 42- 
130, 42-131, 42-220, 42-221, 42-230, 42-231, 42-246, 42-249, 42- 
250, 42-301, 42-490, 42-491; two but not more than four 300 level 
regional courses, of which at least one should be on a foreign 
area and one on North America, and eight others at the 200, 300 
and/or 400 level. 


Other: two courses from the Faculty of Arts; two courses from the 

Faculty of Science and Mathematics; twelve options. 

Continuation in Honours Geography requires: 

1. Adepartmental counselling interview for admission at the end 
of level one — that is, upon the completion of the first ten 
courses. 


2. A cumulative average of at least B in Geography courses. 


3. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


HONOURS GEOGRAPHY IN URBAN STUDIES (PLANNING) 
Total courses: forty. 

Geography: twenty courses — Geography 42-100, 42-101, 42- 
130, 42-131, 42-150, 42-230, 42-231, 42-246, 42-250, 42-251, 42- 
301, 42-323, 42-324, 42-341, 42-342, 42-365, 42-490, 42-491, 42- 
492, 42-493. 

Urban Studies: fifteen courses — Sociology 48-103 and 48-210/ 
211, Political Science 45-215, 45-216, 45-326, 45-327, History 43- 
247, 43-263, Economics 41-241, 41-242; plus four other listed 
urban studies courses not already taken (see page C-55). 


Other. five options, two of which must come from the Faculty of 
Arts. 


Continuation in Honours Geography in Urban Studies (Plan- 

ning) requires: 

1. Adepartmental counselling interview for admission at the end 
of level one — that is, upon the completion of the first ten 
courses. E 


2. Acumulative average of at least B in Geography courses. 


3. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


' 
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HONOURS GEOGRAPHY IN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
Total courses: forty. 


Geography: twenty-three to twenty-nine courses, including 42- 
100, 42-101, 42-130, 42-131, 42-230, 42-231, 42-246, 42-301, 42- 
302, 42-332, 42-333, 42-490, 42-491, and a selection of ten to 
sixteen other Geography courses, recommended by the depart- 
ment according to the specialty. 


Other required courses: Biology 55-110, 55-238; Business 
Administration 71-140; Economics 41-110/111 or 41-112/113 or 
41-114/115. 


Options: three to nine courses selected from the following: 
Anthropology 49-111, 49-112, 49-213/214, 49-217, 49-220, 49- 
300, 49-365; Biology 55-336, 55-341, 55-344, 55-423, 55-437, 55- 
438, 55-439; Botany 56-225, 56-338; Business Administration 71- 


343, 75-491; Chemistry 59-110, 59-130; Chemical Engineering | 


86-452; Civil Engineering 87-320, 87-330, 87-430, 87-431; 
Economics 41-221, 41-222, 41-283, 41-284, 41-387; General 
Engineering 85-202, 85-203; Geological Engineering 90-435, 90- 
450; Geology 61-100, 61-101, 61-323, 61-420, 61-421, 61-450; 
History 43-345, 43-447, 43-448, 43-449; Human Kinetics 95-220, 
95-373, 95-420; Law 99-110, 99-212, 99-213, 98-289, 98-306; 
Mathematics 62-110, 62-111; Political Science 45-110, 45-115, 
45-215, 45-216, 45-220, 45-221, 45-328, 45-368; Sociology 48- 
101, 48-102, 48-103; Zoology 58-222. 


Other. two options from the Faculty of Arts. 


Nature and Purpose: 

The program in Resource Management, while administered 
within the Department of Geography, draws on courses from 
many disciplines to help the student establish coherent links 
between various cognate fields that study environmental 
problems, and provides the student with specific training for 
resource management. Since the program in Resource Manage- 
ment requires, at the same time, a broad interdisciplinary 
approach and specific technical training, students will have to 
select, by the second year, one of four specialties: land 
resources, parks and recreation, water, or air quality. A degree of 
Honours Geography in Resource Management may provide 
students with valuable background and training for positions in 
planning bodies, parks and conservation authorities, engi- 
neering firms and government agencies dealing with land, water 
and air resources, or for the pursuit of graduate specialization in 
resource management. 


Continuation in Honours Geography in Resource Management 

requires: ; 

1. A departmental counselling interview for admission at the end 
of level one — that is, upon the completion of the first ten 
courses. 


2. A cumulative average of at least B in Geography courses. 


3. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


HONOURS GEOGRAPHY IN CLIMATOLOGY 
(Bachelor of Science Degree) 


The B.Sc. Honours Program in Climatology is designed for 
students with an interest in atmospheric science and its applica- 
tion to human affairs. A firm grounding in physical principles and 
mathematical methods provides the student with the means for 
entering into a wide range of specializations involving 
climatology and its application in long-range forecasting, 
climatic change, agriculture, bioclimates, pollution, commerce, 
architecture, and recreation. Graduates of the program are 
uniquely prepared to occupy positions in government and 
industry. “ 
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Geography 


Total courses: forty-four. 
Level I: twelve courses. 


Required: 42-100, 42-101; one of 42-130, 42-131, 42-150; Math 62- 
110, 62-120 or 62-129; Physics 64-110. 


Options: two courses from: Biology 55-110; Chemistry 59-110; 
Geology 61-100, 61-101; two courses from the Faculty of Arts. 


Level 2: twelve courses. 


Required: 42-220, 42-230, 42-231; Computer Science 60-112; 
Math 62-210/211 or 62-216/217; Physics 64-231 or Chemistry 59- 
240 or G.E. 85-202. 


Options: two courses from: 42-219, 42-221, 42-246, 42-249, 42- 
250: three courses from: Biology 55-238, Botany 56-225, 
Chemistry 59-250, 59-251, Computer Science 60-113, G.E. 85- 
203, Physics 64-204, 64-220, 64-250. 


Level 3: ten courses. 


Required: 42-327, 42-371; Math 62-218, 62-312; two 300-level 
Geography courses. 


Options: five courses from: Biology 55-336, Chemistry 59-320, 
59-321; Physics 64-330 or Chemistry 59-441; Civil Engineering 
87-302, 87-330; Math 62-332, 62-360; Physics 64-310. 


Level 4: ten courses. 


Required: 42-440, 42-459, 42-490, 42-491; two 400-level Geo- 
graphy courses. 

Options: two courses from: Biology 55-437; Chemistry 59-421, 
Chemical Engineering 86-452, Geological Engineering 90-435, 
Geology 61-422, 61-423, Math 62-460, 62-470, Physics 64-480; 
two other courses. 


N.B. Because most of the advanced course options have pre- 
requisites, the choice of a particular area of emphasis should be 
made early and in consultation with the appropriate depart- 
ments. . 


Continuation in Honours Geography in Climatology requires: 

1. Adepartmental counselling interview for admission at the end 
of level one — that is, upon the completion of the first ten 
courses. 


2. A cumulative average of at least B in Geography courses. 


3. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK/STUDY PROGRAM IN HONOURS 
GEOGRAPHY 


Students taking this option will apply skills learned in academic 
courses to practical problems in an employment situation. The 
program is intended for students interested in applied geography 
and can be taken in any of the Honours programs offered in the 
department. 


Requirements: Admission after the first year of a regular Honours 
program at the University by permission of the Co-operative 
Program committee of the Department. Students will continue to 
pursue the Honours program in which they are enrolled but in 
addition must complete the three practicum courses, 42-295, 42- 
395, 42-495. 


Total courses: forty-three. 
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Geography 


A maximum of fifteen students will be admitted to this program. 
In order to earn credit in the practicum courses a student must 
work for at least thirteen weeks in a position approved by the Co- 
ordinator of the Co-operative Program and produce a report on 
that work experience which will be graded by a faculty advisor. 
Students can register for the practicum course in any semester 
after they have completed the work experience. Academic credit 
is given for the report on the work experience, not for the job 
itself, although employers’ reports on the student will be 
considered when the grade is determined. 


Continuation in Honours Geography in Co-operative Work/ 

Study Program requires: 

1. Adepartmental counselling interview for admission at the end 
of level one — that is, upon the completion of the first ten 
courses. 


2. Acumulative average of at least B in Geography courses. 


3. An ovérall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs, onp. C-5. Allcombined Honours programs require the 
approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and the Dean 
of the Faculty. 


1. Programs combining Geography with another subject in the 
Faculty of Social Science: Any such program requires a total 
of forty course equivalents, including sixteen from Geogra- 
phy, sixteen from the second subject of specialization, and 
eight options. The courses which must be included from 
Geography are the following: 42-100, 42-101, 42-130, 42-131; 
one course from 42-150, 42-249, 42-250, 42-301, 42-230, 42- 
231, 42-246, 42-490, 42-491; two but not more than four 300- 
level regional courses; six to ten courses from the 300 or 400 
level (to be selected in consultation with a departmental 
program advisor). 

The combined program requirements. of all other Depart- 
ments in the Faculty of Social Science are shown in their 
respective sections of this Calendar. 


2. Programs combining Geography with a subject offered out- 
side the Faculty of Social Science: Students interested in a 
particular combination, not already included in the Calendar, 
should consult with the Head of the Department of 
Geography, and with the Head of the other Department 
involved, concerning the possibility of establishing such a 
program for degree credit, and concerning the courses which 
must be taken. 


Honours Latin American Studies 
See Interdisciplinary Programs page C-54. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 
+These courses can be used to fulfill the Regional course 
requirements. 


42-100. Introductory Geomorphology 
The landscapes of the earth, with particular reference to the 


glaciers; coastlines, rivers, and northern permafrost regions of | 


Canada. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
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42-101. Introduction to Climatology 

Basic principles of meteorology and climatology; structure and 
circulation of atmosphere and oceans; synoptic weather 
systems; severe storms; climate and ecosystems; atmospheric 
pollution and inadvertent modification of weather and climate, 
climatic change. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


42-130. Problems in Economic Geography 
A systematic examination of dynamic factors in economic geo- 
graphy. (3 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


42-131. Problems in Cultural Geography 

An examination of social and cultural systems as they affect 
man’s relationship to the environment. Aspects of world 
population and world food supply, nutrition and health patterns. 
(3 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


42-135. Introduction to Latin America 

An jinterdisciplinary course for students interested in Latin 
American Studies reviewing the ethnology, geography, history, 
economy and political development of the continent and the 
reflection of these in the literature and present development 
problems of the region. (Interested Geography students must 
take this course in addition to the full geography first year 
program. See p. C-54. (3 hours a week). 


42-150. Introductory Urban Geography 

A survey of the development of spatial aspects of urban life, 
principles of urban land use, and interaction patterns of urban 
activities. (3 hours a week). 


42-200. Introduction to Resource Management 
Basic concepts pertaining to natural resources, the impact of © 
their use on the ecosystem, and the problems in their manage- 
ment. Emphasis will be placed on the growing demand for 
resources, the functional interaction between human society and 
its physical environment, and the spatial patterns of resource use 
and ecological impact. (3 hours a week). 


42-219. The Arctic Environment 

A summer course offered in the Canadian Arctic with northern - 
and southern students interacting in the classroom and the field. 
Arctic climatology, geomorphology, and terrestrial and aquatic 
ecology are covered, with emphasis on individual and group 
research projects. (Summer session, 3 weeks, 30 hours a week; 
credit equivalent to two one-semester courses; may not be 
offered in some years). 


42-220. Climatology 

A systematic study of the major climatic elements, climate 
classification and climatic variation, with special emphasis on the 
heat and water balances of man’s environment. (Prerequisite: 42- 
100, 42-101, or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, one 2-hour 
laboratory a week). 


42-221. Geomorphology 

The study of landforms: their. origins, structures, external 
expressions, and spatial arrangement. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42- 
101; or Geology 61-100, 61-101; or consent of instructor). (Two 1- 
hour lectures, one 3-hour laboratory a week). 


*42-230. An Introduction to Statistical Geography | 


An introduction to the methods of geographic measurement, the 
geographic use of the descriptive statistics and spatial sampling . 
theory. (Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5 Mathematics or PASS on 
Diagnostic Test given by the Department of Mathematics). (One 
2-hour lecture a week, 3 laboratory hours on alternate weeks). 


*42-231. An Introduction to Statistical Geography II 


An introduction to point pattern analysis, centrography, 


_inferential. methods of spatial analysis, and geographic 
_ modelling. (Prerequisite: 42-230 or equivalent). (One 2-hour 


lecture a week, 3 hours laboratory on alternate weeks). 


*N.B. Additional credit will not be allowed to students who have 


credit in Math 62-159, Psychology 46-212, 46-213, or Business 
Administration 73-105, 73-205, but substitution will be 
considered by the Department. 
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+42-233. Northern Canada 
A study of the origins, causes, and proposed solutions to the 
problems confronting indigenous peoples (primarily Inuit) in 
Northern Canada. This will include an examination of the effects 
of oil and mineral exploration and extraction, government policy, 
education and land settlements on the lives of native peoples. (3 
hours a week). (This course is offered and taught in Anthro- 
pology as 49-230). 
42-246. Introduction to Cartography 
Cartographic methods and design, statistical mapping, proper- 
ties of map projections, computer mapping, field plotter model- 
ling. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


42-249. Agricultural Geography 
Study of the physical, cultural and economic factors influencing 
world agriculture. (3 hours a week). 


42-250. Industrial Geography 

Survey of the theory and practice of industrial location. Special 
attention will be paid to Canada’s industrial development. (3 
hours a week). 


42-251. Geography of Urban Design 

An introduction to contemporary architecture with emphasis 
upon visual and spatial elements of urban design. The origins of 
the modern movement will be discussed, including structural 
developments, uses of materials, and functionalism. 
‘Relationships of urban functions and urban forms will be consid- 
ered. (3 hours a week). 


42-261. Medical Geography 

The course is concerned with the applications of geographical 
concepts and techniques to health-related problems. Its inte- 
gration and coherence will derive from systems-related analysis 
of man-environment interactions through time and over space. 
Topics discussed include disease paradigms; stimuli of the 
physical, biological and socio-cultural environment; genetic 
differentiation of man and genetic susceptibility to disease; 
sources and recording of health data; disease models; the 
geography of vectored diseases, non-vectored ‘infectious 
diseases, chronic diseases, nutrition; the geography of health 
care. (Prerequisite: 42-131 or consent of instructor). (2 hours a 
week). ; 


42-295. Practicum in Applied Geography | 

Applications of geographic skills and knowledge and in work 

experience situations. (Admission restricted to students who 

have completed at least thirteen weeks of work experience in a 
- position approved by the coordinator of the Co-operative 
; Program). (2 hours a week). : 


42-301. Field Techniques 

The basic methods of analyzing the physical and Cultural 

elements of the landscape. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-130, 

42-131, 42-230, 42-246, or consent of instructor). (1 lecture and 1 
three-hour laboratory a week. A one-week field program is a 
_. required part of the course). 


42-302. Air Photography — Interpretation and Photogrammetry 
The interpretation of air photographs, elements of their 
properties, and an introduction to methods of mapping using air 
photography. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-130, 42-131, 42-230, or 
consent of instructor). (1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


+42-310. Geography of South Asia - Rural Patterns 

A systematic and regional analysis of rural resources and 
economies in relation to cultural, environmental and economic 
factors. An examination of processes and problems of economic 
development and food-population relationships. (3 hours a 
week). 


Geography 


+42-311. Geography of South Asia - Urban-industrial Patterns 


A geographic analysis of resources and problems of urban- 
industrial development with a special focus on regional inequali- 
ties. (3 hours a week). 


+42-312. Cultural Geography of the U.S.S.R. 


The cultural mosaic of the Soviet Union; a historical and regional 
description of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and the land they 
inhabit, the historic evolution of their cultures and political 
entities, and the Soviet approach to multiculturalism. (3 hours a 
week). 


+42-313. Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R. 


A systematic analysis of the Soviet Union with a special emphasis 
on the goals of the Communist party, agricultural and industrial 
resource potentials and their utilization; spatial aspects of Soviet 
type of economic development and its environmental impact. (3 
hours a week). 


+42-314. Geography of the St. Clair Region 
A systematic and detailed geographical analysis of the physical 
and cultural characteristics of the region, including considera- 
tions of its North American location (liabilities and opportuni- 
ties), state of development and effectiveness of its resource 
management programs. (3 hours a week). 


+42-315. Geography of Europe 
A systematic examination of the historical, cultural and 
economic geography of the countries of western Europe. (3 
hours a week). 


+42-316. Geography of European Regions 
An examination of aselection of problem regions in the countries 
of the European community. (3 hours a week). 


42-323. Principles of Transportation Geography , 

A discussion of basic methods of analysis in geography of the 
flow and distribution of goods, people and ideas. (Prerequisite: 
42-130, 42-131, or consent of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


42-324. Transportation Geography - Forms and Functions 
The organization and development of transportation systems; 
forms of transportation in national territories; transport policy 
and practice. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-130, 42-131). (3 
hours a week). : 


+42-325. Canada’s Physical Resources 
A detailed analysis of Canada’s physical resources considered 
both as potential assets and liabilities for human occupance and 
development. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-130, 42-131; or 
consent of instructor) (3 hours a week). 


+42-326. Canada’s Oekumene and Resource Management 
A detailed analysis of Canada’s demographic characteristics and 
policies, particularly as they affect the state of human 
occupance, resource utilization and resource management. 
Considerations of limit to growth concepts will be included. 


(Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-130, 42-131, or consent of © 


instructor). (3 hours a week). 
42-327. Applied Climatology 


A study of the uses of climatic concépts and climatic information 


in various aspects of life: hydrology, agriculture, health, comfort, 
architecture, commerce and industry. (Prerequisite: 42-220, or 
consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


+42-329. National Policies and the Geography of North America 
A study of continentalism and national policy with respect to 
geographic problems of North America. National population, 
immigration, water, energy, recreation, native peoples, etc. 
Policy questions as handled by the U.S. and Canada. (3 hours a 
week). 

+42-330. Regional Policy Problems in the Geography of 

North America 

An examination, of regional disparities and national and local 
policies with respect to these applied at the sub-national scale. (3 
hours a week). ; 
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42-332. Resource Conservation - Ecological and Demographic 
Aspects 

The nature and origin of the conservation movement. The 

technological stages of human occupance of earth; the basic 

laws of conservation of matter and energy; the ecosystem 

structures, functions and successions; population dynamics and 

the global food problem. (3 hours a week). 


42-333. Environmental Degradation and its Control in 
‘Resource Management 

The use and misuse of energy resources, minerals, wilderness 

areas, wildlife, air, water, and land. The analysis of resource 

management strategies for a more harmonious man-environ- 

ment relationship in the future. (3 hours a week). 


+42-335. Geography of Middle America 
A regional analysis of the cultural and economic geography of 
Mexico, Central America and the West Indies, emphasizing 
regional diversities and the evolution of spatial patterns and 
economic development. (Prerequisite: Any 100 or 200 course in 
Latin American Studies Program, or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a. week). 


+42-336. Geography of South America 
A regional analysis of the cultural and economic geography of 
South America, emphasizing regional diversities and the 
evolution of spatial patterns and economic development. (Pre- 
requisite: Any 100 or 200 course in Latin American Studies 
Program, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


42-337. Social Geography 

An introduction to concepts in social geography; an examination 
of relationships between spatial systems and social goals. (Pre- 
requisite: one of 42-130, 42-131, 42-150). (3 hours a week). 


42-338. Social Geography of the City 
Social and spatial patterns of the city in developing countries. 
(Prerequisite: one of 42-130, 42-131, 42-150). (3 hours a week). 


42-341. Urban and Regional Planning | - Historical and 
Philosophical Perspectives 

The European and American influences on Canadian planning 

practices and theories are examined; Canadian zoning, housing 

and regional economic policies are reviewed. (Prerequisite: 42- 

150 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


42-342. Urban and Regional Planning Ii - Contemporary Issues 
and Applied Aspects 

Various aspects of land use planning and urban developmentare 
analyzed, covering official plans, land severances, subdivision 
design, urban renewal, recreation needs, transportation systems, 
downtown development, shopping centres and industrial parks. 
(To be offered alternately with 42-341). (Prerequisite: 42-150 or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


42-348. Geography of Canadian Population |! 

The nature of population geography, distribution and growth of 
Canadian population — rural-urban and regional shifts, the myth 
and reality of open spaces; components of growth; zero popu- 
lation growth dynamics and consequences. (3 hours a week). 


42-349. Geography of Canadian Population iT 

A regional analysis of Canadian population characteristics and 
trends — age, sex, education, labour force patterns and trends, 
migration theories and migration characteristics, Canadian 
population and development in the world context, with special 
reference to Third World situation and prospects. (3 hours a 
week). 


42-351. Geography of Energy Resources 

The nature and origin of energy problems, with emphasis on the 
changing global production and consumption of non-renewable 
energy resources. An analysis of energy alternatives and national 
policies, particularly as they apply to Canada. (3 hours a week). 
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42-352. Recreation Geography 
The role of outdoor recreation within the Canadian socio- 
economic behavioural pattern is examined. Theoretical under- 
pinnings of consumption and demand models are reviewed and 
the application of such models is demonstrated through selected 
case studies. (3 hours a week). 


+42-360. The Canadian Arctic 

An introduction to the geography and environment, history, and 
present socio-economic conditions of Arctic Canada. The 
objective is to provide the necessary background for 
understanding current problems of indigenous peoples, 
resource development and exploitation and environmental 
management. (3 hours a week). This course is offered in 
Anthropology as 49-363. 


42-365. Marketing Geography 

The geography of retailing, wholesaling, banking and selected 
services with emphasis upon market growth, location analysis, 
real estate factors, trading area patterns, competition analysis; 
and the field and library tools of applied geography. 
(Prerequisite: 42-150 or 42-130, or any marketing course, or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


42-367. Soil Geography 

Principles and techniques of assessing and analyzing the spatial 
variations of soil systems. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-221, 
42-230, or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hoursa 
week). d 


42-371. General Meteorology 

An introduction to the composition, structure and dynamics of 
the atmosphere for students in the environmental and physical 
sciences. Emphasis is on physical principles and analytical tech- 


niques. (Mathematical competence at first-year level is_ 


assumed). (Prerequisite: 42-101 or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


42-395. Practicum in Applied Geography II 

Applications of geographic skills and knowledge and in work 
experience situations. (Admission restricted to students who 
have completed at least thirteen weeks of work experience ina 
position approved by the coordinator of the Co-operative 
Program). (Prerequisite: 42-295). (2 hours a week). « 


42-401. Case Studies in Urban Planning - Ontario Experience 
An analysis of the present practice and state of urban planning, 
with particular emphasis on Ontario. Topics covered include 
planning legislation, legal tools (official plans, zoning, sub- 
division control), establishment of community standards for land 
use, analysis of traffic and its impact, recurring land use problem 
areas (downtown, heritage districts) and site planning. Course 
format: emphasizes case studies, independent researoh, take- 
home laboratory exercises and library readings. (Prerequisite: 
42-341, 42-342 or consent of instructor). (2 lectures a week). 


42-402. Remote Sensing. 

Remote sensing theory, systems, data and analytical techniques. 
Applications in the study of the earth's surface and its natural and 
artificial landscapes. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, or consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


42-403. Computer Mapping 
Techniques, production and analysis of two and three 
dimensional computer maps applied to spatial and statistical 
problems. (Prerequisite: 42-230, 42-231, 42-246, or consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


42-440. Advanced Physical Climatology 
The study of processes at the earth atmosphere interface. The 
focus is on the boundary layer, surface energy, budgets and 


synoptic systems as a basis for understanding climate on alocal | 


and regional scale. (Prerequisite: 42-220, 42-230, or consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


on 


42-443. Coastal Morphology 

The processes and formation of coastlines and beaches. 
(Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-221, or consent of instructor). (2 
hours a week). 


42-444. Glacial Geomorphology 


’Selected topics in the study of glaciated landscapes. (Pre- 


requisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-221, or consent of instructor). (2 
hours a week). 


42-445. Geographical Literature and Thought 

An exposition of major themes in the history of geographical 
ideas from Hellenic to modern times. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42- 
101, 42-130, 42-131, or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


42-447. introduction to Historical Geography 

The background for understanding the settlement and develop- 
ment of geographic regions through time is provided by 
examination of kinds of evidence.and a survey of the application 
of this material to the historical geography of the British Isles, 


- within their European context. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42- 


130, 42-131, or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


42-448. Historical Geography of North America 

A study of the continent with emphasis on Canada's changing 
geography. Ideas and concepts of stages of development and 
theories in related fields examined in the light of geographic 
points of reference such as'‘accessability, nodality, complemen- 
tality, cultural evaluation and changing technology. Persistence 
and change in the landscape, and questions of preservation and 
protection. (Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-130, 42-131, or 
consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


42-449. Advanced Regional Geography 
Direct readings in the geography of selected regions. (Pre- 


requisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-1 30, 42-131, one of 42-310, 42-311, 


42-312, 42-313, 42-315, 42-316, 42-325, 42-326, 42-329, 42-330, 
42-335, 42-336, 42-360, or consent of instructor). (2 hours a 
week). 

42-450. Advanced Topics in Geography 

Directed readings and research on a topic selected in 
consultation with instructor. (2 hours a week). 


42-452. Advanced Cultural Geography 

The nature of modern cultural geography. Value systems, race, 
language and religion in geography and their role in persistence 
of regional differentiation. Geographical expressions of 
pluralism and assimulation. (Prerequisite: first year geography 


- program or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week; alternate 


years). 


42-459. Environmental Assessment of Air And Water Resources 
An analysis of man’s effect on the atmosphere and hydrosphere. 
(Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, or consent of instructor). (2 hoursa 
week). | : 


42-490. Research Strategies in Geography 


A seminar course on concepts and methodologies in research . 


leading to formulation of a research project. (Compulsory for all 
fourth year Honours, make-up, special or part-time students). 
(Prerequisite: 42-100, 42-101, 42-130, 42-131, 42-230, 42-231, 42- 
246, 42-301 or equivalent, or consent of instructor). 


42-491. Geography Research Projects 

Guided research based on primary and secondary sources on a 
research project. (Prerequisite: 42-490). (Compulsory for Fourth 
Year Honours, make-up, special or part-time students). 


42-492. Urban Systems f 

The evolution of North American Urban Systems is examined 
with regard to contemporary theories in urban location and 
distribution. Models and case studies on inter-urban linkages are 
reviewed. (2 hours a week).: 


Geography 


42-493. Internal City 

The internal structure of the city is examined with regard to 
economic, social, and demographic factors. The role of housing, 
economic and transport systems in modifying urban structures is 
examined as well as the applicability of selected urban models. (2 
hours a week). 


42-495. Practicum in Applied Geography III 

Applications of geographic skills and knowledge and in work 
experience situations. (Admission restricted to students who 
have completed at least thirteen weeks of work experience in a 
position approved by the coordinator of the Co-operative 
Program). (Prerequisite: 42-395). {2 hours a week). 
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DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


(Ext. 331) 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


O*arrell, John K.A.; K.LJ., M.A., (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Ottawa), F.R.S.A. — 1962. 


Pryke, Kenneth G.; B.A. (Carleton), M.A., Ph.D. (Duke) — 1963. 
Mouratides, Anastasio; B.Comm., M.A., Ph.D. (McGill) — 1964. 


Miner, John N.; B.A. (Toronto, London), M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(London) — 1967. 


Sautter, Udo; B.Phil., St. E. 1 stand 2 nd, Ph.D. (U. of Tuebingen) 
— 1969. 


Associate Professors: 


Hoskins, Ronald G.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor) — 1966. 


Klinck, David M.; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), 
(Wisconsin) — 1968. 


Kulisek, Larry L.; B.S. (Northwest Missouri State), M.A. (Omaha), 
Ph.D. (Wayne State) — 1968. 


McCrone, Kathleen E.; B.A. (Saskatchewan), M.A., Ph.D. (New 
York U.) — 1968. 


Pemberton, lan C.; B.A. (Bishop’s), M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Western Ontario) — 1968. (Head of the Department). 


Mitchinson, Wendy L.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (York) — 1977. 


Ph.D. 


Adjunct Associate Professor: 


Edwards, Homer F., Jr.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Emory) — 1978. 


I. Admission Requirements 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the 
completion of a full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the 
Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A- 


19). 


il. Academic Regulations 


Not all courses in History will be offered every year. Students 
should consult the Department in advance of registration to 
determine the available courses. 


Counselling and Program Approval 


The attention of students is directed to the statement, on p. C-3, 
outlining the procedures in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. This service is available year round in the Department 
of History, and students should not hesitate to request it. A list of 
the counsellors and program advisors is available from the 
departmental office or from the Office of the Dean of Social 
Science. Please note that programs of all students in the General 
or Honours program in History must have the approval of a 
program advisor within the Department before registration may 
be completed. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Students majoring in History, either in a General oran Honours 
program may obtain credit for only two 100-level courses in 
History. 

Students taking History as an option may take more than two 
100-level courses for credit. 


Students majoring in History, in either a General or an Honours 
program, are required to take two 100-level courses as a 
corequisite or prerequisite for History courses at other levels. 


Any student taking History as an option is free to select courses 
through the 300-level unless otherwise indicated. Permission for 
400-level courses is necessary unless these are required in an 
existing program. 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN HISTORY 
Total courses: thirty. 


History: A minimum of ten and no more than sixteen courses to 
be selected as follows: Any two 100-level courses, two to four 
courses from the 200-level and at least four courses from the 300- 
level. 


Other: options to a total of thirty courses. 


Honours Specialist Qualification for Teachers 

By the appropriate choice of subjects a student completing any 
of the following programs with a B average may qualify for 
admission to Honours Specialist Qualification in History. Since 
regulations concerning such qualifications are subject to 
frequent revision, students are advised to seek counselling. 


HONOURS HISTORY 
Total courses: forty. . ) 


History: At least twenty and-no more than twenty-four courses to 
be selected as follows: no more than two 100-level courses; two 
to four courses from the 200-level; a minimum of six courses from 
the 400-level. The remaining History courses to be selected from 
the 300 and 400-level. 


Other. two courses from English; two courses from Political 
Science; two language courses or two courses from the Faculty 
of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of forty courses. It 
is strongly recommended that Honours History students select 
two or more courses in French, such as 29-011/012, 29-021/022, 
or 29-023/024, ora basic course in Statistics and Data Processing 
of Computer Programs. 


Continuation in Honours History requires: 
1. A cumulative average of at least B in History courses; 


2. An overall cumulative average of a least C in all courses 
attempted. 


‘COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs, on p. C-5. Allcombined Honours programs require the 
approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and of the 
Dean of the Faculty. 


1. Programs combining History with another subject in the 
Faculty of Social Science: Any such program requires a total 
of forty courses, including sixteen from History, sixteen from 
the second subject of specialization, and eight options. The 
courses which must be included from History are the follow- 
ing: no more than two.100-level courses; two to four courses 
from the 200-level; a minimum of six courses from the 400- 
level: the remaining History courses from the 300 and 400- 
level. 


The combined program requirements of all other — 


Departments in the Faculty of Social Science are shown in 
their respective sections of this Calendar. ° 
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2. Programs combining History with a subject offered outside 
the Faculty of Social Science: Students interested in a 
particular combination, not already included in the Calendar, 
should consult with the Head of the Department of History, 
and with the Head of the other Department involved, 
concerning the possibility of establishing such a program for 
degree credit, and concerning the courses which must be 
taken. 


Honours International Relations: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-53. 


Honours Latin American Studies: 
See Inferdisciplinary Programs, page C-54. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be taught each year. Some 


courses -are labelled | and II. These numbers are meant to 
distinguish the subject matter. Except where specifically indica- 
ted this does not imply the order in which the courses must be 
taken. All courses are three hours a week. 


43-105. History of England, 1066-1485 
Mediaeval England 1066-1485: Survey of English history from the 
Norman invasion to the end of the Wars of the Roses. 


43-106. History of England, 1485-1714 
Tudor-Stuart England 1485-1714: Survey of English history from 
the accession of Henry Vil to Queen Anne. 


43-107. History of England, 1714-Present 
Modern England 1714 to the present: Survey of English history 
from George | to the present. 


43-115. Europe and the Modern World — The Formative Period, 
1500-1815 
Reformation, Absolutism, Enlightenment, French Revolution. 


43-116. Europe and the Modern World — The Contemporary 
Age, 1815 to the Present 

Industrial Revolution, World War |, Communism, Fascism, World 

War Il. 


43-117. The European Revolutionary Experience, 1789-1917 
The French and Russian revolutions. , 


43-118. Everyman in Europe 

The social, economic and political impact of the Industrial 
Revolution on the masses, classes and sexes in Europe during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


43-123. international Relations, 1919-1939 
League of Nations; the collective system of security and its 
collapse; background of World War II. 


43-124. International Relations, 1939-1973 
World War II and its aftermath. 


43-143. Profiles of Canada | 

An introduction to historical aspects of Canadian society. Topics 
- to be dealt with will be selected from such subjects as science in 

Canada, the role of disease, ethnic communities, and the 

Canadian Indian. 

43-144. Profiles of Canada Il 

Similar in design to History 43-143. Subjects discussed will 

include historical aspects of technology, the rise of the working 

man and labour unions, and an examination of violence, law and 

disorder. 

43-213. Becoming Visible: Women in English History 

Examination of the status, roles, and significance of women in 

English history from the Anglo-Saxon period to the Industrial 

Revolution. 


History 


43-214. A Widening Sphere: Women in English History 
Examination of the status, roles, advancement, and significance 
of women in English history from the Industrial Revolution to the 
present. 


43-215. Europe in the Age of the Enlightenment and Liberalism 
1715-1914 

Selected topics of intellectual, social, economic, diplomatic and 

political problems. - ; 


43-216. Europe in the Twentieth Century 
1914 to the present. The interwar anarchy and its ramifications to 
the nuclear age. Selected problems. ; 


43-219. History of the Second World War 

Origins of the War; Axis aggression and Allied response, military, 
economic, and social problems; turn of the tide and defeat of the 
Axis powers; questions of settlement. 


43-243. Canada from Early European Contacts to the Advent of 
Responsible Government, 1600-1850 

A study of Canada as a French colony and under early British 

rule: explorers and fur traders, government, land systems and the 

Church in New France; the conquest; changing British policy 

1763-1791; Upper and Lower Canada; the rebellions of 1837 and 

the achievement of responsible government. 


43-244. Canada from the Origins of Confederation, 1850-1968 
A study of Canada as an emerging nation: the development of — 
political parties; the background of Confederation and the nature 
of Canadian federalism: Macdonald and Laurier as nation- 
builders; twentieth century political, economic and’ cultural 
developments; Canadian autonomy, foreign policy. 


43-245. French-Canadian Nationalism since the Conquest 

of 1759-60 
An overview of the history of French Canada from the perspective 
of the development of a nationalist ideology: cultural survival, the 
role of the Church and Old France, the historic place of 
separatism; effects of industrialization and the emergence of a 


positive nationalism. 


43-246. French Canada since Confederation 

A study of some of the issues in French-English relations, the 
French-speaking minorities outside Quebec, and Quebec's place 
within Confederation. 


43-247. Cities in North America: Historical Urbanization 

in Canada 
Thematic studies: economic development of Canadian cities; 
rivalry between aspiring cities for trade and transportation, city 
boosters, promoters, boards of trade, rise of transportation and 
industrialization in urban development. The new urban (social) 
history: the city below the hill; strangers at our gates; saving the 
Canadian city; and the city beautiful. The metropolitan thesis: for 
and against. 
43-248. A Difference of Sex: Canadian Women in 

Historical Perspective 
A study of Canadian women from New France to the present day. 
The course will examine the changes experienced by women in 
the work piace, in education and inthe home. Emphasis will be on 
the interrelationship between women and their society. 


43-261. History of the United States 1 ; 
From the beginning of the colonial period to the mid-nineteenth 
century. 
43-262. History of the United States il 
From the mid-nineteenth century to the present. 
43-263. Cities in North America: Historical Urbanization in 

the United States 
The city in history: classical schools of urban studies; rise of the 
city in North American historiography. The city in colonial times, 
the era of continental expansion and the age of industry. The city 
in politics, in the life of the newcomer, and inthe North American 
mind. The city in crisis. 
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43-264. Democracy for All: American Women in Historical 
Perspective 

A study of American women from colonial times to the present 

day. The course will focus on attitudes towards female sexuality, 

the impact of war on women, the emergence of women in the 

work force, and the development of the woman's rights 

movement. 


43-275. History of Latin America: The Colonial Period to 1810 
Selected aspects of Latin American history from the pre- 
Columbian period to the independence movements. (3 hours a 
week). 


43-276. History of Latin America, 1810-present 

The period of independence and republicanism to the present. 
Selected topics on the economic, social, cultural and political 
growth of some of the major powers in Latin America. 


43-281. History of Ancient Greece 

The formation of the polis and its Golden Age. Selected problems 
on the evolution of the polis including economic, social and 
cultural institutions with special emphasis on Athens and Sparta. 
This course also available as Greek and Roman weer 12-211. 


43-282. Hellenistic Greece 

The post-classical period, the decline of the polis: the rise of 
Macedon and Alexander the Great to the age of the Diadochoi. 
This course is also available as Greek and Roman History 12-212. 


43-283. Roman History of the Republican Period | 

A study of Roman civilization from its early foundations to the 
destruction of Carthage in 146 B.C. The social and political 
problems of the Romans will be examined in comparison with 
those of modern times. This course is taught by the Department 
of Classical and Modern Languages as 12-231. 


43-284. Roman History of the Republican Period II 

A study of Roman history and institutions from the destruction of 
Carthage to the death of Caesar and the collapse of the Republic. 
This course is taught by the Department of Classical and Modern 
Languages as 12-232. 


43-285. Roman History of the Imperial Period | 

An exploration of the personalities of the first twelve emperors 
and the social, political and economic situation of the Roman 
Empire during their reigns. This course is taught by the Depart- 
ment of Classical and Modern Languages as 12-235. 


43-286. Roman History of the Imperial Period II ; 

An exploration of the social, political, economic and religious 
aspects of the Roman Empire from the reign of Trajan to that of 
Constantine the Great. This course is taught by the Department 
of Classical and Modern Languages as 12-236. 


43-290. History of Modern Japan 


Origins of Modern Japan from the Meiji Restoration of 1867 tothe , 


present. Political and economic growth; social and cultural 
developments; foreign relations. This course is taught as Asian 
Studies 10-290. 


43-291. China’s Response to the West 

An examination of the impact of Western Imperialism on China, 
from the First Opium War (1839-42) to the overthrow of the Qing 
Dynasty in 1911. The political, technological, and social move- 
ments arising in the latter half of the nineteenth century, as China 
seeks to halt Western aggression against her. This course is 
taught as Asian Studies 10-279. 


43-292. History of the Chinese Revolution 
China from the fall of the Qing Dynasty in 1911 to the present day. 


The Republic of China under Sun Yat-sen and Yuan Shih-k’ai, the - 


Warlord Era, and the rise of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Special emphasis on post-1949 China; Land Reform, the Korean 

War, the Great Leap Forward, and the Cultural Revolution. 
(Prerequisite: 43-291). This course is taught as Asian Studies 10: 
280. / 
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43-297. Selected Topics in History 

Selected topics of current interest, which may vary from year to 

year. May be repeated for credit with consent of Department. 

43-305. The Formation of the British Empire to Mid-Victorian 
Times, 1500-1870 

Exploration and birth of Empire; French challenge; loss of the 

First Empire; British India and the Pacific. 

43-306. From Empire to Commonwealth, 1870-present 

The. New Imperialism; scramble for Africa; Boer War; the Empire 

at war; birth of the Commonwealth; sunset of Empire; modern 

challenges. 

43-307. Tudor England, 1485-1603 

An examination of the political, religious, economic and social 

developments involved in England’s evolution from a mediaeval 

to a modern state. 

43-308. Stuart England, 1603-1714 

An examination of the political, religious, economic and social 


. developments connected with the struggle for sovereignty 


between Crown and Parliament. 


43-309. England in the Age of the Industrial Revolution, 
1714-1851 

A political and social history of England emphasizing the causes 

and impact of the agricultural and industrial revolutions, the 


development of modern political institutions, and the dawning of 


the age of reform. 


43-310. England from Victoria to Elizabeth II, 1851-present 

A political and social history of England emphasizing 
Victorianism, Edwardianism, the rise of labour, the emancipation 
of women, the effects of two world wars, and the evolution of the 
welfare state. 


43-311. History of Ireland: Ancient Ireland 
Introduction of Christianity; Viking invasions; Norman invasions; 
Celtic recovery; accession of the Tudors. 


43-312. History of Ireland 
Tudor policies; Ulster Plantations; 
Confederation of Kilkenny; end of the Gaelic Order; survival and 
recovery through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
partition; independence in the twentieth century. 


43-315. The Formation of Europe, c. 500-1150 

The heritage of Rome and the Germanic invasions; the political 
and social features of feudalism; the rise of Islam and the 
crusades; the cultural life of the “Benedictine centuries”. 


43-316. Later Mediaeval Europe, 1150-c.1525 

The development of the new urban centres, and the spiritual and 
social response; imperial and papal leadership and the 
challenges to both; economic unrest of the 14th century; the role 
of the universities in European society; rise of the nation state. 


43-317. The Renaissance, c.1400-1600 

An analysis of the forces of both change and continuity in the 
world of humanism, with special attention to representative 
persons such as Machiavelli, Michelangelo and Erasmus. 


43-318. The Reformation, c. 1450-1598 

A study of the scope and limitations of the various attempts to 
reform Christian society; the theological revolution under Luther 
and Calvin; the Catholic Reformation. 


43-319. The Rise of Modern Science 
Selected themes on the beginnings of modern scientific 
thoughd. The condribetions of Descartes, Leibniz and Newton. 


43-321. Intellectual Origins of the Modern World 
Selected themes on social, political, and cultural developments 
from c.1600 to 1750, with emphasis on Hobbes, Bossuet, Locke 
and Montesquieu; Baroque and Rococo culture. 


Stuart colonization; 
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43-325. European Cultural and Intellectual History, 1750-1860 
The Enlightenment, Romanticism, the birth of the ideologies, 
Darwinism. 


43-326. European Cultural and Intellectual History, 1860-1960 
Positivism, Impressionism, fin de siécle rebels, Marxism, 
Fascism, Surrealism, Existentialism, developments since World 
War Il. 

43-327. History of Russia to 1725 

The formation of the Kievan and Muscovite societies and the 
interaction of native and foreign institutions. Russian culture in 
its formative years. 


43-328. History of Russia, 1725-1917 : 


From the death of Peter the Great to the Fall of the Monarchy. The 
challenge of the West and the search for identity. Foreign policy 
and socio-economic changes. The golden age of Russian 
culture. 


43-331. Development of Modern France, 1789-1870 

The French Revolution; Napoleon; the post-Napoleonic restor- 
ation; the revolutions of 1830 and 1848; the Second Empire; the 
Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune. 


43-332. Development of Modern France, 1871 -1945 

The triumph of the Third Republic over the authoritarian right; 
the catastrophe of World War |; the disintegration of the Third 
Republic during the inter-war years; the triumph of Fascism. 


43-333. German History in the 18th and 19th Centuries 
Selected aspects, including the rise of Prussia; the demise of the 
Holy Roman Empire, the 1848-49 revolutions, Bismarck; the 
Wilhelmine Empire. 


43-334. German History in the 20th Century 

Selected aspects including World War |; the Weimar Republic; 
the Third Reich and its downfall; post war settlements; two 
Germanies. 


43-335. The Western Family in Historical Perspective 
The history of the family focusing on North America and Western 
Europe. 


43-341. Confederation 

A seminar on the social, political and economic bases of the 
confederation movement, on the achievement of confederation 
and on the constitutional problems arising from the British North 
American Act. 


43-343. Studies in Canadian Regionalism 
The historical development of the self-consciousness and 
particularism of the several Canadian regions. 


43-345. Minorities in Canadian History 
An historical study of native people and ethnic and religious 
minorities. 


43-347. Canadians at Work: A History of Canadian Labour 

A study of Canadian workers to the present day. Examined will be 
be the differences between urban and rural workers, the impact 
of industrialization, the means used by workers to protect 
themselves (violent and non-violent) and the response of 
Canadian society to those means. 


43-349. The Rise of Ontario 

A study of Ontario from its earliest beginnings to its emergence 
as a major force in the country (late nineteenth century). The 
course emphasizes the growth of the province throught the inter- 
relationship of social, economic and political developments. 


43-350. Ontario: First Province of the Dominion? 

Examined will be the efforts made by Ontario to maintain its 
dominant position in Canada, its impact on the national stage in 
WWI and WWiland the internal development of the province both 
politically and socially. Attention will also be given to the 
dominance of Ontario by Toronto and the reaction of the various 
regions of the province to this dominance. 


History 


43-363. The United States in the Early Twentieth Century 
An examination of the social and political history of the United 
States from 1898 to the beginning of the New Deal. 


43-364. The United States since 1933 
An examination of social and political trends in the contemporary 
United States. 


43-387. History of the Byzantine Empire | 
The formative years to the first Golden Age (1025). Selected 
topics on social, economic and cultural developments. 


43-388. History of the Byzantine Empire Il 
The Empire in a changing mediaeval world (1025-1453). Political 
decline and cultural renaissance. 


43-397. Selected Topics in History 
Selected topics of current interest, which may vary from year to 
year. May be repeated for credit with consent of Department. 


43-400. Historical Method 
Consideration of various approaches to the historical truth. 
Research techniques. 


43-401. European Historiography 

Aspects of the writing and philosophy of history from ancient 
Greece to the twentieth century. ’ 

43-402. North American Historiography 

Study of major historical writers from the Puritans through the 
twentieth century. United States and Canada. 

43-405. Constitutional History of Mediaeval England 

The development of feudal and national monarchy, with special 
emphasis on the relations of the temporal and spiritual 
jurisdictions: from the Norman Conquest to the revolution under 


_ Henry VIII. 


43-406. Constitutional Development of Modern Britain 

The formation of modern democratic Britain, from Elizabeth I's 
reign to the welfare state, with the evolution of parliament as the 
central theme. 


43-407. The Victorian Age: A Political and Constitutional 
Analysis La 

An examination of the political and constitutional history of 

England during its greatest era, including such topics as the 

evolution of democracy, parliament, the monarchy, the judiciary, 

the church, local government, etc. 


43-408. The Victorian Age: Analysis of English Society 

An examination of the social history of England during its 
greatest era including such topics as the impact of the industrial 
revolution, the growth of population, the emancipation of 
women, the rise of the middle class, the rise of labour, social 
reforms, the Victorian underworld, etc. 


43-415. Mediaeval Cities, 1150-1350: Origins and Historiography 
A study of the leading ideas which helped to fashion an urban 
experience different from both the earlier municipal life of the 
Roman world as well as from the later industrialized cities of the 
19th century, with special reference to Pirenne and his more ~ 
recent critics. 


43-416. Cities of Later Mediaeval and Early Modern Europe, 
1350-1550 

An examination of selected cities such as Florence, London and 

Nuremberg, with particular reference to the following: (i) The city 

as an educational and cultural centre; (ii) The relationship of 

urban development to the secularization of society; (iii) The 

impact of the Reformation. 


43-417. History of Russian Social and Intellectual Thought: The 


Formative Years 
The impact of Byzantine and Western ideas on the development 
of a native intellectual and social thought. The concern with 
acceptance and continuity. 
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43-418. History of Russian Social and Intellectual Thought: 

In the Age of Revolution 
The challenge of the west, enlightenment, secularism, and the 
abandonment of the traditional world view. Struggle for cultural 
and intellectual supremacy. 


43-423. History of the USSR: The Lenin and Stalin Revolutions 
The Bolshevik Revolution to the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Marxism and its sectarian applications to Russia. 


43-424. History of the USS.3: Foreign Policy Since the Civil War 
The NEP period, the Great Patriotic War, to the successors of 
Stalin. Foreign policy and the complexities of a socialist society 
in a changing world. 


43-433. Aspects of the Early 20th Century 

Turn of the century to 1930's. Primarily European developments 
in the social, intellectual, diplomatic and military fields. 
Emphasis lies on in-depth investigation of selected aspects such 
as the intellectual mood before World War |: the impact of the 
War, the rise of totalitarianism. 


43-434. Aspects of the Recent Past 

World War II to the present. Primarily European developments in 
the social, intellectual, diplomatic and military fields. Emphasis 
lies on in-depth investigation of selected aspects such as: the 
impact of World War II; the search for a settlement: facets of the 
Cold War; the mood of the 1960's. 


43-437. History of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914 
Diplomacy in theory and practice from the Congress of Vienna to 
the outbreak of the First World War. 


43-438. History of European Diplomacy, 1914-Present 
Selected problems. 


_ 43-443. Canada: Great Expectations to Broken Dreams, 1896- 
1935 

Laurier and Borden administrations; Liberal convention of 1919 

and the rise of Mackenzie King; the depression years and the 

growth of third party movements; the evolution of Canadian 

autonomy. 


43-444. Canada: The New National Policy to the Rise of 
Trudeaumania, 1935-1968 

. Canadian foreign policy in the 1930's; the rise of the welfa re state; 

King, St. Laurent, Pearson and Diefenbaker; the “revolution” in 

» Canadian foreign poucy following the Second World War; 

Canada's place in North America; the quiet revolution in Quebec. 


43-445. Canadian-American Relations, 1783-1867 

An examination of Canadian-American relations from the Treaty 
of 1783 to the era of the American Civil War and Canadian 
Confederation; settling the boundary; immigration and trade; 
Manifest Destiny. 


43-466. Canadian-American Relations, 1867 to the present 

An examination of Canadian-American relations since the mid- 
1860's; American cultural and economic influences; the 
pleasures and perils of the emerging partnership; the role of 
Canadian nationalism. 


43-447. Local History: The Western District to the 1850’s 

An examination of the region that in the first half of the nineteenth 

century was called the Western District. From prehistoric times, 

through the French and British regimes to the emergence of the 

independent counties of Essex, Kent and Lambton, the coming of 

the railroad and telegraph, and the incorporation of the 

municipality of Windsor. ; 

43-448. Local History: The Border City of Windsor, 1850's to 
present 

The history of Windsor and its metropolitan area from the mid- 

nineteenth century to the present. 
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43-449. Historical Preservation 

History of the preservation movement; identification of building 
types; review of landscaping methods; examination of changing 
tastes in interior fashion; building conservation; the influence of 
the environment. 


43-461. Diplomatic History of the United States, 1775-1945 
Selected topics. 


43-462. Diplomatic History of the United States since 1945 
The United States as a superpower; containment and detente; 
hemispheric. problems; the emergence of the Third World; 
Vietnam. : 


43-463. The Background of the American Civil War 

An examination of the sectional conflict as it developed in the 
period between 1820 and 1860 and how it affected American life: 
an in-depth view of the causes of the Civil War. 


43-464. The American Civil War 

A study of the military and naval aspects, with some 
consideration being given to social, economic, political, and 
intellectual developments of the war years (1861-1865). 


43-475. History of Latin America in the Twertieth Century, 1898 - 
1945 

Argentina, Brazil and Mexico in search of an identity. The 

interaction of nativism and European culture. Selected themes 

on social and economic problems. ‘ 


43-476. Latin America in the Age of Technological Innovations, 
1945 to present 

Revolution and reaction. Social and economic problems ina 

changing world. 

43-497. Selected Topics in History 

Selected topics of current interest, which may vary from year to 

year. May be repeated for credit with consent of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


(Ext. 666 or 241) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Associate Professors: 


‘McDermott, Phyllis; B.Sc. (Nazareth College), M.S. (Michigan 
State) — 1959. 


McKay; Linda; B.A. (North Carolina), M.S. (Maryland) — 1968. 


Goerzen, Sue; B.S. (Southwestern State College, Okla.), M.S. 
(Kansas State) — 1969.- 


Assistant Professors: 


Engel, Grace; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State) — 1969. 
Lanz, Barbara Ann; B.Sc., M.S. (Wisconsin) — 1971. 
Scrutton, Nancy; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State) — 1973. 


Hall, Nancy; B.A. (McMaster), M.Sc. (Guelph) — 1977. (Head of 
the Department). 


Mogyorody, Veronica; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State) — 
1977. i 


Ho, Marian; B.Sc. (Alberta), M.Sc. (McGill) — 1979. 


Sessional Instructor: 


Amort, Joseph; B.A. (Waterloo), M.A. (Windsor) — 1975. 


1. Admission Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School; Chemistry, Biology and English at the Ontario Level 5 are 
recommended, since these are prerequisite to certain courses in 
the Home Economics program; or equivalent Preliminary Year 
(page A-9). 


ll. Counselling and Program Approval 


The attention of students is directed to the statement on p. C-3, 
outlining the procedures in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. This service is available to students year round in the 
Department of Home Economics, and students should not 
hesitate to request it. A list of the counsellors and program 
advisors is available from the departmental office or from the 
Office of the Dean of Social Science. Please note that programs 
-_ of all students in the General or Honours program in Home 
Economics must have the approval of a program advisor within 
the Department before registration may be completed. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Students intending to teach are advised to take Home Economics 
44-115, 44-135, 44-200, plus an additional course in clothing; 44- 
243, 44-253, 44-223, 44-216, 44-233, 44-316, 44-231, plus an 
additional course in nutrition; 44-230 and 44-240. 


Home Economics 


Students interested in fashion design and merchandising should 
choose courses from the Faculty of Business Administration (71- 
140, 74-231, 74-232, and 74-338); Department of Communication 
Studies (40-120 or 40-121 and 40-381) and the following courses 
from the Department of Home Economics: (44-200, 44-210, 44- 
223, 44-226, 44-230, 44-240, 44-300, 44-310, 44-350, 44-370, 44- 
400 and 44-450). A student whose main interest is in the study of 
design is advised to select options from the School of Visual Arts. 
Students should seek counselling within the Department when 
choosing courses for this program of study. 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Total courses: thirty. 


Home Economics: twelve to sixteen courses; students should 
consult the Department before choosing their courses. 


Other: options to a total of thirty courses. 


HONOURS HOME ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 


Registration: All students MUST BE COUNSELLED BY THE 

DEPARTMENT BEFORE REGISTERING IN THE HONOURS 

PROGRAM. 

Total courses: forty. 

Home Economics: twenty-two to twenty-four courses. 

Other: sixteen to eighteen courses, including at least two non- 

language courses from the Faculty of Arts and at least two 

courses from Language, Science or Mathematics. Specific 

courses which help to satisfy these requirements are listed under 

each program. 

Continuation in Honours Home Economics requires: 

1. A cumulative average of at least B in Home Economics 
courses: 


2. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses. 


HONOURS HOME ECONOMICS 

Required Home Economics Courses: 44-115, 44-135, 44-231, 
plus an additional course in Nutrition; 44-213, 44-223 44-243, 44- 
253, plus an additional course in Consumer Studies; 44-216, 44- 
226, 44-200, plus an additional course in Clothing; 44-230 and 44- 
240. Seven to nine other Home Economic courses, four of which 
must be at the 400-level. 

Other Requirements: Psychology 46-115, 46-116, 46-223 ,46-224; 
English 26-100; Economics 41-110/111 or 41-1 12/113. 


Options: nine to eleven courses. 


PLEASE NOTE: Successful completion of this program fulfills all 
requirements for students seeking Honours Specialist 
qualification in Home Economics. 


HONOURS HOME ECONOMICS (FOODS AND NUTRITION) 


Required Home Economics Courses: 44-115, 44-135, 44-231, 
plus an additional course in Nutrition; ten additional courses in 
Foods and Nutrition, four of which must be at the 400-level. Eight 
to ten other Home Economics courses. 

Other Requirements: English 26-100. 

Options: fifteen to seventeen courses. Students interested in 
fulfilling the academic requirements of the Canadian Dietetic 
Association must seek counselling. 


HONOURS HOME ECONOMICS (TEXTILES AND CLOTHING) 


Required Home Economics Courses: 44-200, 44-210, 44-230, 44- 
240, 44-310, 44-350, 44-370, 44-400, 44-450; thirteen to fifteen 
other Home Economics courses (this may include 44-300). 


Other Requirements: Psychology 46-115, 46-116. 


| Options: fourteen to sixteen courses. 
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Home Economics 


HONOURS HOME ECONOMICS (FAMILY AND CONSUMER 
STUDIES) 


Required Home Economics Courses: 44-213, 44-243, 44-253, 44- 
223, 44-233, 44-343, 44-353, 44-333, 44-323; thirteen to fifteen 
other Home Economics courses, two of which must be at the 400- 
level. 


Other Requirements: Psychology 46-115, 46-116; Psychology 
46-223, 46-224; English 26-100; Economics 41-110/111 or 41- 
112/113. 


Options: nine to eleven courses. 


HONOURS HOME ECONOMICS (HOUSING AND INTERIOR 
DESIGN) 


Required Home Economics Courses: 44-216, 44-226, 44-230, 44- 
240, 44-310, 44-316, 44-326, 44-336, 44-346, 44-426; one of 44-416 
or 44-436; eleven to thirteen other Home Economics courses. 


Other Requirements: English 26-100; Psychology 46115, 46- 
116, Visual Arts 27-100, 27-120, 27-121, 27-122. The Visual Arts 
requirements must be successfully completed by Honours 
students prior to taking the fourth year studio courses. 


Options: nine to eleven courses. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs, onp. C-5. Allcombined Honours programs require the 
approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and of the 
Dean of the Faculty. 


1. Programs combining Home Economics with another subject 
in the Faculty of Social Science: Any such program requires a 
total of forty courses, including sixteen from Home 
Economics, sixteen from the second subject of specialization 
and eight options. The courses which must be included from 
Home Economics are to be selected in consultation with the 
Department. 


The combined program requirements of all other 
Departments in the Faculty of Social Science are shown in 
their respective’ sections of this Calendar. 


2. Programs combining Home Economics with a subject offered 
outside the Faculty of Social Science: Students interested ina 
particular combination, not already included in the Calendar, 
should consult with the Head of the Department of Home 
Economics, and with the Head of the other Department 
involved, concerning the possibility of establishing such a 
program for degree credit, and concerning the courses which 
must be taken. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


44-115. introductory Foods | 

A study of the basic principles of food preparation based on the 
physical and chemical properties of foods; the environmental 
impact to which foods are subjected during cooking; the nature 
of the reactions caused by these factors; the effects of processing 
and preservation. (4 hours a week). 

44-135. Introductory Foods II 

The preparation of foods and food products; food preservation; 
food controls; microwave cookery; food additives; food 
packaging. (Prerequisite: 44-115). (4 hours a week). 
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44-211. Foods, Nutrition and Consumer Choices 

A study of the nutrients needed and the means of obtaining them 
in order to assure optimum nutrition. Emphasis is placed on the 
practical aspects of choosing foods; the application of current 
nutrition knowledge into food choices; the factors that affect our 
nutrient needs, our eating habits, and the nutritional value of our 
everyday foods. Current controversies in the field of nutrition will 
be discussed. This course does not fulfill 
requirements for. the Honours Home Economics and the 
Honours Home Economics (Foods and Nutrition programs). G 
hours a week). 


44-215. History of Foods 

Man's food habits, food preparation, and eating patterns are 
traced from primitive times to the present through a study of the 
important civilizations. Economic conditions, geographical 
considerations, as well as the arts, home life and the ideas of 
important authors and chefs are reviewed. (Prerequisite: 44-115 
and 44-135, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


44-231. Basic Human Nutrition 

A study of the basic principles of nutrition and their relationship 
to good health. Emphasis is placed on the digestion, absorption 
and metabolism of the various nutrients. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 59-190 and one of Biology 55-110, 55-304 or 55-306 or 
equivalent courses with consent of instructor). (3 hours a week), 


44-305. Meal Management 
A study of the aesthetic, economic, sociological, psychological 
and managerial aspects of food service. (Prerequisite: 44-115, 
44-135). (4 hours a week). 


44-315. World Food Problems. 
The cause and effect of today’s nutritional and world food 
problems. (3 hours a week). 


44-325. International Influences on North American Food 
Patterns 

A study of traditional foods from the countries that have made a 

significant contribution to North American Food Patterns. (Pre- 

requisite: 44-215 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


44-331. Nutrition and Growth 

A study of the role of nutrition in the various stages of the life 
cycle, including pregnancy, infancy, adolescence and old age. 
(Prerequisite: 44-231). (3 hours a week). 


44-341. Community Nutrition 

A consideration of the nutritional situation in Canada. Attention 
will be paid to community surveys, food legislation and methods 
of assessing nutritional status. (Prerequisite: 44-231). (3 hours a 
week). 


44-425. Experimental Foods | : 

An analysis of the properties of foods, various techniques utilized 
in food preparation and preservation; current theories pertaining 
to food preparation and preservation. (Prerequisite: 44-115, 44- 
135, Chemistry 59-190). (4 hours a week). 


44-431. Nutrition and Disease 

Principles of nutritional management of various disease 
conditions including gastro-intestinal, metabolic, circulatory 
and renal disorders. (Prerequisite: 44-231). (3 hours a. week). 
44-435. Experimental Foods II 

Special food problems. (Prerequisite: 44-425). (4 hours a week). 
44-441. Special Topics in Nutrition 

A detailed study of selected recent advances in nutrition. 
(Prerequisite: 44-231). (2 hours lecture, 1 hour tutorial). 
44-469. Seminar in Foods and Nutrition 

Presentation of oral and written reports on new developments in 
the area of foods and nutrition. (Prerequisite: 44-115, 44-135, 44- 
231, or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 
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CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


44-100. Clothing Construction | 

Clothing construction techniques with emphasis on designer 
patterns and challenging fabrics. Practical application in 
individual projects is required. (Students with a good 
background in clothing construction are advised to by-pass this 
course and proceed to 44-200). (4 hours a week). 


44-200. Clothing Construction Il 

Clothing construction techniques using component layers of 
fabric to produce lined and underlined garments; custom 
finishing techniques. Practical application on individual projects 
is required.. (Prerequisite: 44-100 or consent of instructor). (4 
hours a week). 


44-210. History of Costume 
Historical background of the costume of various countries from 
early civilization to the present. (3 hours a week). 


44-230. Textiles ! 

A study of the inherent characteristics of raw fibres and how they 
may affect performance and care of the finished fabric for 
apparel and household use. (3 hours a week). 


44-240. Textiles Il 

A study of textile production from yarn to fabric, with emphasis 
on Canadian Textile Legislation and the economic influences of 
the clothing and textile industry in Canada. (3 hours a week). 
(Prerequisite: 44-230). 

44-300. Fashion Art and the Design Process 

The principles of art and design as related to fashion with art 
sessions in fashion drawing. Presentation of fashion design 
portfolio. An overview of the fashion designing and marketing 
process from the creative fashion idea of the designer to the 
fashion retailer. Guest lectures by specialists in the fashion field 
and some field trips. (3 hours a week). ; 
44-310. Applied Textile Design 

A study of all phases of fabric formation and decoration, with 
major emphasis on, and practical application of, various textile 
hand arts and hand skills, including weaving, screen printing, 
dyeing and stitchery. (4 hours a week). 

44-350. Pattern Making 

Pattern construction by the flat pattern method; construction ofa 
project from designed patterns. (Prerequisite: 44-200). (4hoursa 
week). 

44-370. Fundamentals of Draping 

The use of basic draping techniques in a three dimensional 
approach to designing patterns and constructing a project. 
Students will make their own dress form as part of the course 
requirements. (Prerequisite: 44-100 or 44-200). (4 hours a week). 


44-400. Tailoring 

Study of methods and techniques of tailoring; selection and 
construction of tailored project. (Prerequisite: 44-200, 44-230, 
44-240). (4 hours a week). 


44-450. Clothing and Human Behaviour 

A study of the social and psychological significance of clothing 
and textiles to the individual in society. Open to third and fourth 
year students only. (3 hours a week). 


HOUSING AND INTERIOR DESIGN 


44-216. Housing 
Determinants of house design and choice; principles of home 
planning applied to residential interiors; floor plans, landscape 
planning. (3 hours a week). 


44-226. Design Fundamentals 

A study of basic design principles; colour theories and under- 
standing the use of colour, and the development of presentation 
drawings and graphic communication skills. (4 hours a week). 
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Home Economics 


44-316. Interior Furnishings and Elements 

A study of the selecting, buying and arranging of materials, 
furnishings and accessories in the home in regard to the basic 
interior design elements. (Prerequisite: 44-216, 44-226). (3 hours 
a week). 


44-326. Historical Background of Architecture and Furniture 
An analysis of architectural styles and furniture from primitive 
times to the twentieth century. (3 hours a week). 


44-336. Modern Developments in Architecture and Furniture 
A study of the development of modern architecture and furniture 
from Art Nouveau to the present. (3 hours a week). 


44-346. Interior and Exterior Environmental Design 

An examination of the man-made physical environment and its 
impact upon user behaviour and perception in the design 
context. Major topics to be considered are proxemics, residential 
mobility and humanizing environments. (Prerequisite: 44-216 or 


consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


NOTE: All Visual Arts requirements must be successfully 
completed by Honours students prior to taking the fourth year 
Studio courses. 

44-416. Development of Exterior Housing Design 

Use of space and architectural principles as they are applied to 
floor plans; exterior elevations and renderingin residential plans. 
Execution of student’s original designs. (Prerequisite: 44-316, 
44-326, 44-336). (4 hours a week). 


44-426. Coordination of Interiors 

Studio development of problems in designing residential 
interiors; space planning and colour coordination. Presentation 
of solutions in floor plans, collages, elevations and perspectives. 
(Prerequisite: 44-316, 44-326, 44-336). (4 hours a week). 


44-436. Development of Commercial Plans 

An investigation of the planning requirements of commercial and 
public interior settings. Resolution of specific design problems. 
(Prerequisite: 44-316, 44-336). (4 hours a week). 


FAMILY AND CONSUMER STUDIES 


44-213. Home Management 

Family management and decision making regarding function 
and use of tangible and intangible resources as they relate to 
work simplification. (3 hours a week). y 


44-223. Introduction to Consumer Behaviour 

An analysis of consumer behaviour in the marketplace, with 
special emphasis on the forces influencing consumer demand 
for products and services. Includes an analysis of the social and 
psychological forces which influence purchasing decisions. (3 
hours a week). 

44-233. Consumer Decision-Making 

A study of how consumer choice making can be made more 
effective. Among the topics to be considered are the meaning 
and measurement of quality, the acquisition and evaluation of 
information, avenues of redress and consumer sovereignty. 
(Prerequisite: 44-223). (3 hours a week). ° 


44-243. Interpersonal and Family Relationships 

The factors influencing the changing roles of various members of 
the family, studying the integration of family values, goals, 
principles, attitudes and standards in marriage preparation. (3 
hours a week). (Prerequisite: Psychology 46-115, 46-116). 


44-253. Marital and Family Dynamics 

World trends in change and the future of the family; marriage 
adjustments; middle age, old age; death and special problems 
with the family. (3 hours a week). (Prerequisite: 44-243). 
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Home Economics/Political Science 


- 44-323. Consumer Rights 
An analysis of consumer.rights with respect to the sale of goods 
between the buyer and the seller. Topics to be discussed are 
misleading advertising, product standards, warranties and 
referral selling. Includes a study of the procedures through which 
the consumer may channel complaints concerning defective 
products and inadequate services. (3 hours a week). 


44-333. Personal and Family Finance 

A course to meet both personal and professional goals in 
financial planning. Some of the topics to be considered are 
insurance, credit, budgeting, mortgages, annuities, savings and 
loans. (3 hours a week). 


44-343. Child Care 

A study of major parental concerns. Topics to be considered are 
family planning, basic needs of children, child abuse and neglect, 
working mothers and education. (Prerequisite: 44-243, 44-253). 
(3 hours a week). 


44-353. Child Growth 

An in-depth study of the principles of child growth and develop- 
ment from infancy to adolescence. (Prerequisite: Psychology 46- 
223, 46-224). (3 hours a week). 


INTRA-DEPARTMENTAL COURSES 


44-369. Demonstration Techniques 

A study of the techniques employed to present effectively the 
_preparation of food products, the construction and use of 
clothing and textile products and any other materials related to 
the Home Economics field. (3 hours a week). 


44-479. Independent Study |! ' 

A study in a specific area of Home Economics under the super- 
vision of a faculty advisor. This course involves the development 
of a research proposal which can serve as a basis for 44-489. 
Advanced counselling and departmental approval is required 
prior to registration. Open only to students in the fourth year of 


the honours program. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 62-159 or an- 


equivalent statistics course, or consent of the instructor). 


44-489. Independent Study Il 

The implementation of an original project under the supervision 
of a faculty advisor. (Prerequisite: 44-479 with a grade of B or 
higher). 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(Ext. 383) 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Martin, Hon. Paul; P.C.,Q.C., C.C., LL.D., Honorary Professor of 
Law and Political Science — 1974. 


Nelson, Ralph Carl; B.A.; M.A. (DePaul), Ph.D. (Notre Dame) 
—1961. 


Briggs, E. Donald; B.A. (New Brunswick), Ph.D. (London) 
—1963. (Head of the Department). 


Wagenberg, Ronald H.; B.A., M.A. (Assumption), Ph.D. (London) 
— 1964. 


LeDuc, Lawrence W. Jr.; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State), 
Ph.D. (Michigan) — 1967. 


Brown-John, C. Lloyd: B.A. (British Coiumbia), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto) — 1968. 


Soderlund, Walter C.; B.A. (Connecticut), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan) 
— 1968. 


Wurfel, David; B.A. (San Diego), M.A. (California), Ph.D. 
(Cornell) — 1968. 


Associate Professors: 


Burton, Bruce Edward; M.A. (Oxon.),M.Soc.Sc. (Hague) — 1966. 


Price, Trevor; B.Sc.. (London School of Economics), M.A. 
(Windsor), Ph.D. (Queen's) — 1968. © 


Price, Richard G.; B.A. (Florida State), M.A. (Wayne State) 
—1969. 


Krause, Robert G.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor) — 1970. 
Kubota, Akira; B.A. (Tokyo), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan) — 1970. 
Keenleyside, Terence A.; B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (London) — 1971. 


Lecturer: 
Powell, Mary; M.A. (Toronto) — 1973. 


Research Associate: 


_ Young, William Robert; B.A. (York), M.A.,. Ph.D. (British 


Columbia) — 1979. 


I. Admission Requirements 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the comple- 
tion of a full Ontario Level V program as approved by the 
Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A- 
9). 


11. Counselling and Program Approval 


The attention of students is directed to the statement on page C- 
3, outlining the procedures in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course selec- 
tion. This service is available to students year round in the 
Department of Political Science, and students should not 
hesitate to request it. A list of the counsellors and program 
advisors is available from the departmental office or from the 


_ Office of the Dean of Social Science. Please note that programs 


of all students in the General or Honours program in Political 
Science must have the approval of a program advisor within the 
Department before registration may be completed. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Total courses: thirty. 
Political Science: ten to sixteen courses, including 45-110, plus at 
least one of 45-115, 45-130, 45-150, 45-160. 


Other. options to a total of thirty courses. 


HONOURS POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Total courses: forty. 

Political Science: twenty-two courses, including 45-110, plus at 

least one other 100-level course, 45-270/271,; 45-251/252 or 45- 

351/352: sixteen additional courses, of whieh‘four must be at the 

400-level. 

Other. Economics 41-110/111 or 41-112/113; 41-221/222 or 41- 

931/232: two courses in History at the 100-level; Sociology 48- 

101/102 or Psychology 46-115/116; ten options. beatae 

Continuation in Honours Political Science requires: 

1. A grade of at least B in Political Science courses taken at the 
100-level. 

2. A cumulative average of at least B in all Political Science 
courses taken. 

3 A cumulative overall average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


HONOURS POLITICAL SCIENCE IN URBAN STUDIES 

Total courses: forty. ; 

Political Science: twenty courses including 45-1 10, 45-115, 45- 

215, 45-216, 45-220, 45-221, 45-270, 45-271, 45-313, 45-314, 45- 

326, 45-421, 45-422; plus two additional 400-level courses. 

Urban Studies: Geography 42-150, 42-341, 42-342, 42-492, 42- 

493, History 43-247, 43-263, Sociology 48-103, 48-210, 48-211, 

Economics 41-241, 41-242; four others chosen from the Urban 

Studies lists on page C-55; four options. 

Continuation in Honours Political Science in Urban Studies 

‘requires: 

1. A grade of at least B in courses taken at the 100-level in 
Political Science. Je 

2 A cumulative average of at least B in all Political Science 
courses taken. 

3. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 

Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs, on p. C-5. All Combined Honours programs require 
the approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and of the 
Dean of the Faculty. 


Political Science 


1. Programs combining Political Science with another subjectin 
the Faculty of Social Science: Any such program requires a 
total of forty courses, including sixteen from Political 
Science, sixteen from the second subject of specialization, 
and eight options. The courses which must be included from 
Political Science are the following: 45-110; at least two of 45- 
115, 45-130, 45-150, 45-160; two of 45-251, 45-252, 45-351, 45- 
352, 45-355; at least four 400-level seminars. 


Other courses to be chosen in consultation with the Depart- 
ment. Students must include in their program an introductory 
course in statistics, preferably Political Science 45-270 and 
45-271. 

The combined program requirements of all other Depart- 
ments in the Faculty of Social Science are shown in their 
respective sections of this Calendar. 


2. Programs combining Political Science with a subject offered 
outside the Faculty of Social Science: Students interestedina 
particular combination, not already included in the Calendar, 
should consult with the Head of the Department of Political 
Science, and with the Head of the other Department involved, 
concerning the possibility of establishing such a program for 
degree credit, and concerning the courses which must be 
taken. 


Honours international Relations: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-53. 


Honours Latin American Studies: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-54. 


Honours Bachelor of Public Administration: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-56. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Political Science 45-110 and at least two of 45-115, 45-130, 45- 
150 and 45-160 are required of all majors and honours students. It 
is recommended that these be taken in the first year or as a CO- 
requisite with 200-level courses. Non-majors wishing to do parti- 
cular courses as options may do so except where specific pre- 
requisites are stated. All courses listed will not necessarily be 
offered each year. 

45-110. Introduction to the Canadian Political Structure 

An introduction to the politics and government of Canada. The 
course will attempt to provide an understanding of how the 
Canadian setting has led to the particular form of government 
practised in Canada. It will analyze the place in the constitutional 
structure of the national government and the provinces and will 
look at the continuing struggle between those levels of govern- 
ment. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour tutorial a week). 


45-115. introduction to the Canadian Political Process ; 
An introduction into the ways in which political decisions are 
made in Canada and how people attempt to take part in those 
decisions. Among the topics which will be investigated are 
political parties, interest groups, public opinion, elections, and 
the ways in which bodies like the Prime Minister and Cabinet, the 
House of Commons and the bureaucracy operate. (2 hours 
lecture, 1 hour tutorial a week). 


45-130. Politics and Social Change 

A comparative study of national politics in the context of rapid 
social and economic change. Attention will be given to cases 
involving differing political systems. (3 hours a week). 


45-150. Democracy in Modern Society 

An examination of the relevance of democratic theory for 
contemporary industrial society. The concepts of representa- 
tion, elites, and political participation will be analyzed from 
differing perspectives. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour tutorial a week). 
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Political Science 


45-160. Issues in World Politics 

An examination of critical themes in world politics, including the 
causes of war, the use of nationalism, the nature of power, new 
actors in global politics, North-South relations, and the future of 
the international system. (3 hours a week). 


45-201. Current Issues in Canadian Politics 

An examination of government policies with respect to energy 
and resources, consumerism, privacy, the environment, native 
peoples, sexism, leisure, aging, and other issues of social 
change. (3 hours a week). 


45-202. Canadian Unity and Diversity 

The phenomena of distinctive identities in Quebec and other 
regions and how these affect Canadian national integrationinthe 
context of ethnic and cultural diversity, nationalism, and federal 
bilingual and bicultural policies and practices. (3 hours a week). 


45-210. Political Parties and Interest Groups in Canada 

Analysis of the development and functions of parties and interest 
groups, the impact of cultural and class cleavages on politics, 
how parties function as organizations, contest elections, and 
operate as government or opposition parties. (3 hours a week). 


45-211. Public Opinion and Canadian Democracy 

An evaluation of the relationship between public opinion and 
democratic politics, how opinions and beliefs are shaped by the 
family; educational system, and the media; linkages between 
public opinion, parties, interest groups, and government. (3 
hours a week). 


45-215. Urban Government and Politics 

An examination of structures of local government and the major 
elements of the urban political process, and the impact of urbani- 
zation on politics at federal, provincial and municipal levels. (3 
“hours a week). 


45-216. Urban Political Issues 
An analysis of the political implications of the leading urban 
issues of today, including planning and development, urban 
transit, crime, pollution, and recreation. (3 hours a week). 


45-220. Introduction to Public Administration and Policy 

An outline of the relationship between politics, administration 
and public policy. Includes: the role and nature of government 
activity; the process of public policy formation; and, an 
introduction to government administration. (Prerequisite: one 
previous course in Political Science or consent of instructor). 
(Credit for 45-220 will be given only after successful completion 
of 45-221). (3 hours a week). 


45-221. Canadian Public Administration 

An introductory examination of public personnel management, 
financial management, Crown corporations, regulation and 
administrative discretion, and policy information systems. (May 
be undertaken only if preceded by 45-220). (3 hours a week). 


45-232. Government and Politics of the United States 

The organization and structure of national government in the 
United States, with emphasis upon congressional executive 
relationships, political parties, and the electoral process. (3 
hours a week). 


45-233. Politics of the Third World 

An examination of the politics of the developing areas, with a 
focus on economic and political development, ethnic diversity, 
and government structures. Emphasis may be on Asia, Africa, or 
Latin America. (3 hours a week). 


45-234. The American Constitution and Legal Process 

A study, of the evolution of the American constitution, and its role 
in contemporary American society. Attention is also given to the 
American judicial process and major constitutional-legal issues 
in the United States. (3 hours a week). 


45-237. Government and Politics of the Soviet Union 
‘A survey of Soviet political institutions and issues in Soviet 


‘domestic and international politics. (3 hours a week). 
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45-239. Latin American Government and Politics 

An examination of political life in Latin America with particular — 
emphasis on such countries as Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile. (3 hours a week). 


45-240. Contemporary African Politics 

Characteristic structures and problems of African States south of 
the Sahara, including one-party statism, ethnic diversity, 
resource scarcity, and the role of the military. (3 hours a week). 


45-244. Politics and Government in Western Europe 

An introduction to the politics of selected Western European 
countries, including France, Germany, and Italy. The focus will 
be on political culture, institutions, political parties, and public 
policy. (3 hours a week). 


45-246. Contemporary Chinese Politics 

An introductory survey including the historical and social back- 
ground to the twentieth-century revolution, the nature and 
functions of Chinese ideology, the structures and roles of the 
Party, Government and Army, the significance of the Cultural 
Revolution, and the nature and determinants of Chinese foreign 
policy. (3 hours a week). 


45-251. Classical Political Thought 

The tradition from Plato and Aristole to Thomas Aquinas: Polity, 
the common good, citizenship, justice and natural law. (3 hoursa 
week). 


45-252. The Development of Western Political Thought 
Toward the new science of politics, from Machiavelli to Rousseau’ 
and the French Revolution: (3 hours a week). 


45-262. The Making of Foreign Policy | 

The international objectives of states! domestic and external 
influences on policy making, and the processes of decision- 
making. (3 hours a week), 


45-263. The Third World and International Politics 

Relations and interdependencies between the developing and 
industrialized worlds, colonialism, foreign aid, cultural and 
economic imperialism, and political and military interventions. (3 
hours a week). 


45-264. Introduction to Canadian Foreign Policy 

An overview of the formulation and trends of Canadian foreign 
policy from World War | to the present, together with an 
examination of the domestic and external determinants of 
Canadian foreign policy and of the foreign policy-making 
process. (3 hours a week). 


45-265. Major Themes of Canadian Foreign Policy 

An exploration of the major elements of Canadian foreign policy, 
including Canadian relations with the United States, Europe, 
Asia, Latin America, Africa and the Middle East, and Canadian 
policy with respect to such matters as developmental assistance, 
defence and arms control, the United Nations and the 
Commonwealth. (3 hours a week). 


45-270. Research Methods in Political Science 

An introduction to modern techniques in political research, 
including research designs, data processing. Attention is also 
given to current methodological issues in Political Science and 
the development of political theory. (3 hours a week). 


45-271. Introduction to Statistical Methods 

A general introduction to the quantitative analysis of political and 
social data, measures of central tendency, probability, sampling, 
tests of significance, measures of association and correlation. 
(Prerequisite: 45-270 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


45-290. Mass Political Behaviour 

A description of the attributes of political culture in Canada and 
other industrial societies: an investigation of the process of 
childhood, adolescent, and adult political learning; and the forms 
and consequences of political participation. (3 hours a week). 
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45-291. Elite Political Behaviour 

A survey of different psychological, sociological, and institu- 
tional perspectives affecting the behaviour of political leaders 
and political elites like party activists, legislators, and 
bureaucrats. (3 hours a week). 


45-309. Canadian Provincial Government 

A comparative study of provincial governments and politics in 
Canada including an examination of the powers exercised by 
provinces, the institutions of provincial government and the 
behaviour of provincial electorates and politicians. The Atlantic 
and Western provinces will be given particular attention. (3 hours 
a week). 


45-310. Government and Politics in Ontario and Quebec 

The structures and processes of government and politics in the 
two largest provinces. Contemporary issues will be investigated. 
(Prerequisite: 45-309 or permission of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


45-313. Federalism and Constitution in Canada 

An examination of the law, history, and practice of the Canadian 
constitution, and contemporary theories and issues of 
federalism. (3 hours a week). 


45-314. Federal-Provincial Relations in the 1980's 

The outstanding issues which engage the federal and provincial 
governments in both conflict and co-operation. (Prerequisite: 45- 
313 or permission of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


45-320. Canadian Electoral Behaviour 

An analysis of the social, psychological, and political influences 
on voting in Canada. (Prerequisite: one previous course in 
Political Science or consent of the Department). (3 hours a 
week). 


45-321. Canadian Legislative Behaviour 

A comparative analysis of legislative bodies with particular 
emphasis on Canada. Attention will be given to representation, 
recruitment, legislative roles and leadership. (Prerequisite: one 
previous course in Political Science or consent of the Depart- 
ment). (3 hours a week). 


45-323. Government and Business 

An introduction to the intricate relationship of government to 
business. Included are: government services to business; 
business and policy development; and regulation and/or deregu- 
lation and regulatory agencies. (3 hours a week). 


45-326. (Municipal) Urban Administration 

A study of administrative Structures and the principles of 
administrative organization in local government including 
budgetary systems, personnel management, the conduct of 
public relations and the application of systems methods. 


_ (Recommended prerequisite: 45-220, 45-221 or consent of 


instructor). (3 hours a week). 


45-327. Provincial Administration 

A comparative study of the principles of administrative organi- 
zation in Canada’s provincial administrations. (Recommended 
prerequisite: 45-220, 45-221, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


45-328. Public Financial Management 

Theory and politics of budgeting, an assessment of planning, 
programming, budgeting; the operation of auditor general and 
the Public Accounts Committee. (Recommended prerequisite: 
45-220, 45-221 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


45-329. Public Service Staff Relations 

Special problems of labour relations in the public service, Public 
Service Commissions, political rights of public, servants. 
(Recommended prerequisite: 45-220, 45-221 or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


Political Science 


45-330. Politics of Anglo-American States 

A comparative study of politics and government in Britain and 
states closely allied to the Anglo-Saxon political tradition, 
including Canada, the U.S.A., Australia, and New Zealand. (3 
hours a week). 


45-337. Communist Political Systems 

The political institutions and ideas of selected communist 
countries and movements, and the impact of the Soviet political 
model on them. (3 hours a week). 


45-346. Southeast Asian Government and Politics 

A comparative analysis of institutions, culture and process inthe 
major political systems of Southeast Asia, with particular 
emphasis on Thailand, Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaysia and the 
Phillipines. (Prerequisite: one previous course in Political 
Science or consent of the Department). (3 hours a week). 


45-347. Japanese Government and Politics 

A survey of parties, elections, elites, and constitutional structure 
in post World War II Japan. (Prerequisite: one previous course in 
Political Science or consent of the Department). (3 hours a 
week). 


45-351. European Political Theory after the French Revolution 
Counter-revolution and system-building; theoretical responses 


-to the French Revolution: Burke, Hegel, Comte and Marx. (3 


hours a week). . 

45-352. Liberalism in the English-speaking World : 
Liberalism in the English-speaking world: Bentham, James Mill, 
J.S. Mill, T.H. Green, H. Spencer and John Dewey. (3 hours a 
week). 

45-356. Socialism and Politics 

Socialist conceptions of political theory including Marx, Lenin, 
Mao and Gramsci as well as non-marxist ideas of social 
democracy. (3 hours a week). 


45-360. Conflict Among Nations 

The nature of international conflict and methods of peaceful 
resolution, including diplomacy, non-destructive coercion, 
bargaining, and negotiations. (3 hours a week). 


45-361. U.S. Foreign Policy 

The American policy-making process and the substance of 
policy in relation to the communist world, developing countries, 
and allies such as Canada and Western Europe. (Prerequisite: 
one previous course in Political Science or consent of instruc- 
tor). (3 hours a week). 7; 


45-362. Soviet Foreign Policy 

The making of Soviet foreign policy, and Soviet relations with the 
West, other communist countries, and the Third World. (Pre- 
requisite: one previous course in Political Science or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


45-363. International Law : 

A basic introduction: to international law including sources, 
obligation and sanctions. Cases and materials on contemporary 
issues. (Credit for 45-363 will be allowed only after successful 
completion of 45-364). (3 hours a week). 


45-364. International Law and Institutions 

A continuation of the introduction to international law. Special 
reference to the International Court of Justice, United Nations, 
Organization of American States. Cases and materials. (May be 
undertaken only if preceded by 45-363). (3 hours a week). | 


45-365. The Middle East in Conflict 

The nature and causes of the various conflicts in the region, the 
role of outside powers and international organizations, and the 
prospects for conflict resolution. (3 hours a week). 
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Political Science 


45-366. International Relations in Asia 
The foreign policies and relations of Asian states and the 
interests and roles of outside powers; nationalism and 


* regionalism; independence, dependence, modernization, war, 


and revolution. (3 hours a week). 


45-368. Technology, Resources and International Relations 

A discussion of the relationship between multinational 
corporations, other non-state actors, and global resource move- 
ments, technology transfers, and the international state system. 
(3 hours a week). 


45-369. International Relations in Latin America 

An examination of major problems of international relations as 
they affect Latin America, including discussion of the Inter- 
American system, questions of economic development and 
regional integration, and the impact of East-West relations. 
(Prerequisite: one previous course in Political Science or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


45-370. International Relations in Africa 

Racism, colonialism, and external interventions in such areas as 
Zimbabwe, South Africa, Angola, and Namibia. The role of the 
Organization of African Unity, and African involvement in inter- 
national affairs. (3 hours a week). 


45-374. Survey Research 


An introduction to the application of survey methods in political 


research including sampling, questionnaire construction and 
interviewing techniques. Classes will plan and carry outa survey 
project. (Recommended prerequisite: 45-271 or equivalent, or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


45-375. Data Processing in Political Research 

An introduction to computers and their uses in social research, 
including coding and processing of information and analysis of 
data. (3 hours a week). 

45-380. Political Issues in Advanced Industrial Societies 

A study of social, economic and political problems common to 
advanced industrial nations, and of attempts to deal with them. 


_ Countries covered may include Canada, the United States, Japan 


and some Western European Nations. (3 hours a week). 


45-381. Leadership and Representation in Modern Society 

An examination of the recruitment, selection and performance of 
political leaders, and of leadership styles. Attention will be given 
to the institutions and processes which link leaders and 
followers, such as parties, elections, referenda and legislatures. 
Examples will be drawn from several democratic and non- 
democratic political systems. (3 hours a week). 


45-382. Political Integration 

The processes of integration and disintegration within political 
communities both national and supranational. Economic, social, 
political, military and organizational factors may be considered 
in studying the history, present arrangements and future 
prospects of these communities. The European Economic 
Community will be included. (3 hours a week). 


45-383. The Revolutionary Process 
An examination of the various types of revolutions, their causes 


and their successes or failures, looking at the psychological and 


economic, as well as the political dimensions. Cases studied may 

include successful revolutions as well as unsuccessful attempts, 
for instance, France, Russia, China, Iran, Vietnam, Cuba, 
Indonesia, Mexico and Nicaragua. (3 hours a week). 


45-399. Practicum in Government and Politics 


Practical work in a political campaign, or in the office of an 


elected or appointed official, with oral and written reports to the 
supervising faculty member. (To be taken only with permission of 
instructor and Department Head). 

45-411. Survey of Canadian Politics and Government 

A review of current literature in Canadian politics and govern- 
ment. (2 hours a week). ~ 
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45-412. Selected Topics in Canadian Politics and Government 
Analysis of selected topics in Canadian politics and government. 
(Prerequisite: 45-411 or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


45-421. Canadian Public Policy Making 
A detailed analysis of the Canadian public policy process 
including a review of the efficacy of parliamentary institution. (2 
hours a week). 


45-422. Public Policy Analysis 

An investigation of the evaluative side of public policy including 
formulation, adoption, program operations and evaluation tech- 
niques. (2 hours a week). 


45-431. Seminar in Comparative Politics 

A comparative examination of national political systems with 
special emphasis on political behaviour, elites, and institutions. 
(2 hours a week). 


45-432. Seminar in Political Development 

A critical analysis of political development with special emphasis 
on modernization, participation, and_ institutionalization. (2 
hours a week). 


45-451. Main Tendencies in Contemporary Political Theory 

An examination of the literature of twentieth century political 
theory with emphasis on the period since the Second World War. 
(2 hours a week). 


45-452. The Problematic of Contemporary Political Theory 
Problems, both theoretical and practical, will be examined and 
responses to them evaluated. (2 hours a week). 


45-461. Seminar in Theories of Foreign Policy 
Classical and scientific approaches to the analysis of foreign 
policy. (2 hours a week). 


45-462. Seminar in Theories of International Politics 
Approaches to international politics from a. system-wide 
perspective. (2 hours a week). 


45-488. Directed Reading in an approved Special Field 
Intended for students with special interest in areas not covered in 
sufficient depth by other courses. (To be taken only with 
permission of instructor and Department Head). 


45-490. Seminar in Political Behaviour 

A comprehensive survey of the political behaviour of mass 
publics, with attention given to both the substance and the 
methodology of the study of political behaviour. Topics include 
the formation of political attitudes, political participation and 
decision making, and the methods of studying the individual in 
politics. (2 hours a week). 


45-491. Seminar in Elite Behaviour 

The application of techniques in the field of political behaviour to 
the study of public officials and other political elites and the 
public. Consideration is given to the behaviour of elites in the 
Canadian political process, as well as in the politics of other 
countries. (2 hours a week). 


45-499. Directed Reading in an approved Special Field 
Intended for students with special interest in areas not covered in 
sufficient depth by other courses. (To be taken only with 
permission of instructor and Department Head). 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


(Ext. 255) 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Fehr, Robert Charles; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. 
(Fordham) — 1951. 


Malone, John Alphonse; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Fordham) — 1959. 


Smith, Alfred Arthur; B.A., M.A. (Queen’s), Ph.D. (McGill) —1959. 
Bunt, Miriam Elizabeth; B.S., M.Ed., Ph.D. (Wayne State) — 1963. 


Rourke, Byron Patrick; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. (Fordham) 
—1965. 


Balance, William D.; B.A. (Birmingham Southern College), Ph.D. 
(Alabama) — 1968. 


La Gaipa, John; B.A. (Hobart College), M.A. (Michigan), Ph.D. 
(American U.) — 1968. 


Namikas, Gediminas A.; B.A. (Northwestern), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) — 1968. . 


Schneider, Frank W.; B.A. (Ohio Wesleyan), M.S. (Ohio), Ph.D. 
(Florida) — 1968. 


Kaplan, Marvin L.; B.A. (Rochester), Ph.D. (Buffalo) — 1969. 


Kobasigawa, Akira; B.A., M.A. (George Peabody College), Ph.D. 
(lowa) — 1969. 


Reynolds, David V.; A.B. (Massachusetts), Ph.D. (Stanford) 
—1969. 


Auld, Frank; B.A. (Drew), M.A., Ph.D. (Yale) — 1970. 
Libby, William L.; A.B. (Harvard), M.B.A., Ph.D. (Chicago) 


-—1970. 


Minton, Henry L.; B.A. (New York U.), M.A. (Southern Illinois), 
Ph.D. (Pennsylvania State) — 1970. (Head of the Department). 


Associate Professors: 


Starr, Meyer W.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Princeton), Ph.D. (South 
Carolina) — 1961. 


Daly, Raymond M.; B.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Loyola) - 1967. 


Holland, Cornelius J.; B.S. (St. Joseph's, Philadelphia), M.A. 


(Detroit), Ph.D. (Catholic U. of America) — 1967. 


Cohen, Jerome S.; B.A. (Michigan State), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne 
State) — 1968. 


_ Engelhart, Roland; A.B. (Davidson), Ph.D. (Duke) — 1968. 


Hirota, Theodore T.; B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto) — 1968. | 
Horvath, Theodore; B.A. (Waterloo Lutheran), M.A., Ph.D. 


*(Windsor) — 1968. 


Woodyard, H. Dale; B.A., M.A. (Roosevelt), Ph.D. (Florida) 
—1968. 


_ Frisch, Giora Ron; B.A. (City College, N.Y.), Ph.D. (Tennessee) 
— 1969. 


Morf, Martin E.; B.A. (Acadia), M.A. (alnouste), Ph.D. (Western 
Ontario) — 1969. 


Orr, Robert R.; B.A. (Valparaiso), M.A., Ph.D. (lowa) — 1969. 


Psychology 


Taub, Barry Robert; B.A. (S.U.N.Y. Stoneybrook), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Waterloo), Director Psychological Services Centre — 1972. 


McCabe, Ann E.; B.Sc. (St. Norbert College), M.S. (lowa State), 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin) — 1973. 


Page, Stewart J.; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Toronto) 
— 1981. 
Assistant Professor: 


Porter, James Elliott; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Roosevelt), Ph.D. 
(Windsor); Psychological Services Centre — 1980. 


1. Admission Requirements 


Entry into each of -the following programs requires the 


completion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by © 


the Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see Page 
A-9). It is recommended that students entering any Honours 
Psychology program have Ontario Level 5 Mathematics 2, or 
equivalent. 


It is strongly recommended that students take Pgychology 46- 
212, 46-213, 46-229 and 46-230 in the second year. 


il. Counselling and Program Approval 


The attention of students is directed to the statement, on p. C-3, 
outlining the procedures in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. This service is available to students year round in the 
Department of Psychology, and students should not hesitate to 
request it. A list of the counsellors and program advisors is 
available from the departmental office or from the Office of the 
Dean of Social Science. Please note that programs ofall students 
in the General or Honours program in Psychology must have the 
approval of a program advisor within the Department before 
registration may. be completed. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Total courses: thirty. 5 
Psychology: ten to sixteen courses, including 46-115, 46-116, 46- 


— 212, 46-213. 
‘Other: options to a total of thirty courses. 


HONOURS PSYCHOLOGY 

Total courses: forty. 

Psychology: Minimum of twenty and a maximum of twenty-four, 

including: 46-115/116, 46-212/213, 46-229/230, 46-353/354, 46- 

441; 46-442 or 46-451; 46-496. 

Other: Two non-language courses from the Faculty of Arts, two 

courses from Language, Science, or Mathematics; twelve to 

sixteen options. 

Continuation in Honours Psychology requires: 

1. A cumulative average of at least B in Psychology courses. 

2. A cumulative overall average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 
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Psychology 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs, onp. C-5. Allcombined Honours programs require the 
approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and of the 

Dean of the Faculty. 

1. Programs combining Psychology with another subject in the 
Faculty of Social Science: Any such program requires a total 
of forty courses, including sixteen from Psychology, sixteen 
from the second subject of specialization, and eight options. 
The courses which.must be included from Psychology are the 
following: 46-115/116, 46-212/213, 46-229/230, 46-353/354, 
46-441; 46-442 or 46-451. 


The combined program requirements of all other 
Departments in the Faculty of Social Science are shown in 
their respective sections of this Calendar. 


2. Programs combining Psychology with a subject offered 
outside the Faculty of Social Science: Students interested ina 
particular combination, not already included in the Calendar, 
should consult with the Head of the Department involved, 
concerning the possibility of establishing such a program 
for degree credit, and concerning the courses which must be 
taken. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All. courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any given year. 


Some courses are labelled | and I|. These numbers are meant to 
distinguish the subject matter. Except where specifically 
indicated this does not imply the orderin which the courses must 
be taken. 


46-115. Introduction to Psychology | 

Introduction to selected areas in psychology including learning, 
perception, physiological psychology, emotion and motivation. 
(3 hours a week). 


46-116. Introduction to Psychology II 

Study of selected areas in psychology including developmental, 
social, personality and clinical psychology. (3 hours a week). 

- 46-115 and 116 are requirements to more advanced courses in 
Psychology. ; 

This requirement may be waived for students who have 
completed twenty or more undergraduate credits. 


46-212. Introduction to Statistics | 

An introduction to statistical methods and reasoning in the 
behavioural sciences. Descriptive and inferential statistics 
including: probability, normal distribution, sampling, estimation, 
hypothesis testing, t-tests. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116 or consent 
_ of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-213. Introduction to Statistics I! 

Design of experiments, analysis of variance, chi-square, 
correlation, regression, additional topics. (Prerequisite: 46- fish 
(3 hours a week). 


46-220. Personality and Adjustment 
An introduction to the psychology of personality and the 
processes involved in the adjustment of individuals to physical, 
personal, and social environments. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 
hours a week). 

_ 46-221. Personality and Personal Growth 
General problem solving. Methods and issues related to positive 
change and personality development. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116).*(3 hours a week). 
46-223. Developmental Psychology: The Child 
A survey of theories and research related to the development of 
the child. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-224. Developmental Psychology: Adolescence and the Adult 
Years 

The study of development across the life span, focusing on 

adolescence, young adulthood, middie age, and old age. 

(Prerequisite: 46-223). (3 hours a week). 


46-226. Educational Psychology | 

Psychology of the learning process and the variables that affect 
learning such as intelligence, motivation, attitudes, interpersonal 
relations, and cultural background. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 
hours a week). 

46-227. Educational Psychology I! 

Study of problem behaviour in the classroom; issues such as 
maladaptive behaviour, perceptual and learning handicaps, 
academic counselling, psychological testing. (Prerequisite: 46- 
226). (3 hours a week). 


46-229. Experimental Psychology | 

Experimental design and research methodology in human vision 
and audition. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week; limited enrollment; offered each semester). 


46-230. Experimental Psychology I! 

Experimental design and research methodology in animal and 
human conditioning and learning. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; limited enroliment; offered in 
each semester). 


46-232. Abnormal Psychology | 

Definition, history and basic theoretical approaches to 
abnormality. Description and theoretical interpretation of 
neurotic syndromes of abnormal behaviour. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-233. Abnormal Psychology II 

Description and theoretical interpretation of the psychoses and 
personality disorders. Survey and evaluation of treatment 
techniques utilized in abnormal psychology. (Prerequisite: 46- 
232). (3 hours a week). 


46-234. Social Psychology: Interpersonal Processes 


Theory, methods, and projects emphasizing the social . 


psychology of the individual. Topics include socialization, 
personality, verbal and nonverbal behaviour, attraction, 
conformity, attitudes and attitude change. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116, or Sociology 48-101/102). (3 hours a week). 


46-235. Social Psychology: Group and Social Processes 

Theory, methods, and projects emphasizing the social 
psychology of the group, organization, and environment. Topics 
include group decision making and conflict, leadership, 
collective behaviour, and social issues (e.g., prejudice, 
aggression and violence, altruism, and sex role changes). (Pre- 
requisite: 46-115/116 CERRO AT: 101/102). (3 hours.a week). 


46-310. Tutorial 

Individual projects in specific areas of psychology. (May be 
repeated for credit a second semester). (Prerequisite: 46-115/116 
and permission of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-315. Contemporary Psychology | : 
Current issues in psychology will be selected from the areas of 
physiological, learning, motivation, cognition and perception. 
Primarily for Honours students in psychology. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116 and permission of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-316. Contemporary Psychology II 

Current issues in psychology will be selected from the areas of 
developmental, social, personality, and clinical psychology. 
Primarily for Honours students in psychology. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116 and permission of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-320. Psychological Testing 


The principles of psychological testing, evaluation and 
interpretation of test results; a critical evaluation of research data 
obtained through the use of psychological tests. (Prerequisite: 
46-115/116). (3 hours a week). 


. 

46-321. Differential Psychology 

_ Individual and group differences in behaviour. Consideration of 
how and why individuals and groups differ in such 
characteristics as intelligence, aptitudes, achievement, 
personality, values, and interests. Group differences which are 
emphasized include sex, age, race, and social class. Extensive 
examination of heredity-environment issues. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116). (3 hours a week). : 


46-322. Developmental Disorders in Children | 

A review of issues relating to the definitions, descriptions, 

antecedents, treatments, and prognoses for some of the major 

developmental disorders manifested by children. Topics include 

i common developmental problems, neuroses, and psychoses. 
_ (Prerequisite: 46-223/224). (3 hours a week). 


46-323. Developmental Disorders in Children Il 

A review of issues relating to the definitions, descriptions, 
antecedents, treatments, and prognoses for some of the major 
developmental disorders manifested by children. Topics include 
mental retardation, sensory and motor impairment, learning 
disabilities, and impulse disorders. (Prerequisite: 46-223/224) (3 
hours a week). 


46-325. Psychology of Aging 
A study of psychological development in middle and old age. 
(Prerequisite: 46-223/224). (3 hours a week). 


46-326. The Psychology of Early Childhood Education 

An analysis of early childhood curricula in the context of theory 
and research related to child development, focusing primarily on 
the child from birth to five years of age. (Prerequisite: 46- 
223/224). (3 hours a week). 


46-327. Behaviour Interaction in the Family and Classroom | 
Introduction to the principles of behaviour change emphasizing 
the application of operant research to the problems of childhood. 
(Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a week). 


_ 46-328. Directive Parental Counselling 
Introduction to directive parental counselling and the principles 
of observational learning. Principles of behaviour change 
applied to health related problems and education. (Prerequisite: 
46-327 or permission of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-329. Theories of Personality 

An analysis of psychoanalytic, neo-Freudian, existential, 
holistic, behaviouristic, and other general theories of personality. 
(Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-330. Research on Personality 
Survey of important research findings on personality traits, 
aptitudes, attitudes, values, styles, and interests. What role do 
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development of these components of personality? Specific 
components to be examined include introversion-extraversion, 


hours a week). 


46-331. Psychology of Women 

A comprehensive introduction to the psychology of women. 
Topics include: Images of women in history; women in 
psychology; theories of female development; the personality, 
abilities, achievement, motivation of women; biological 
influences on behaviour of women; female sexuality; traditional 
and alternative conceptions of sex roles. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-334. Projects in Social Psychology 

Students will design and carry out research projects in social 
psychology under the guidance of the course instructor. 
__. (Prerequisite: 46-234). (3 hours a week). é, 
46-336. Physiological Psychology |! 

Issues relevant to the neurosciences. Study and review of the 
neuron, the synapse and neuroanatomical systems of the brain. 
of Specific study of brain systems related to sensation, perception, 
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biological, environmental, and “personal” factors play in the 


locus of control, and competence. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 
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emotion, motivation, learning and memory. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116, and permission of instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). ‘ 


46-337. Physiological Psychology II 

Issues relevant to the Social Sciences. Recent research in 
physiological psychology related to developmental, social, 
personality and clinical psychology, and altered states of 
awareness. (Prerequisite: 46-336 and permission of instructor). 
(3 hours a week). 


46-338. Psychology of Consciousness 

Surveys altered states of consciousness. Explores possibility of 
higher consciousness as a human potential and explores 
techniques which have been advanced purporting to bring about 
the altered condition. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116, or permission of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-339. Sensory Processes 

Thresholds and psychophysics: signal detection theory; 
psychophysical scales; the measurement of sensation, with 
particular emphasis on sound and colour. (46-115/116 not 
prerequisites for this course). (3 hours a week). 


46-340. Perceptual Systems 


Perception as an active process; persistence and change; - 


sounds, music and speech; touch and taste; vision and the 
perceptual constancies; graphic art. (46-115/116 are not 
prerequisites for this course). (3 hours a week). 


46-341. Environmental Psychology: The Human 
Microenvironment 

Effects of distance, organization of objects, crowding, and 

privacy in immediate physical environments, such as the home 

and the work setting, upon the well being of the individual or 


group. The city and built environments, and the natural . 


environment. The measurement of environmental preferences. 
Aesthetic, stress, and other environmental theories. 
(Prerequisite: 46-115/116, or permission ofinstructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


46-342. Environmental Psychology: The Human 
Macroenvironment _ 

The dynamic interaction of technology, population problems, 
physical environment and psychosocial characteristics; models 
of the human being in environmental contexts; dilemmas and 
traps in environmental decisions; the long range planning of 
alternative future environments. . (Prerequisite: Psychology 
115/116, or permission of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-344. Psychology of Communication 
A communication model of human interaction. Verbal and non- 


verbal messages. Communication and organizational behaviour. — 


General semantics. The art of listening. Patterns of 
miscommunication. Language, the self and freedom. The 
humanizing and dehumanizing effects of symbols on human 
behaviour. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-345. Pragmatics of Human Communication 

Behavioural effects of human communication. Belief systems 
and the conventionality of signs. Symbolic and iconic language 
uses. Axioms of communication. Pathological communication. 


Myths about communication. Rule-following and game model of — 


human interaction. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-353. Learning and Behaviour : 
Basic principles and theories of classical and operant 
conditioning and their application to human .behaviour. 
(Prerequisite: 46-229/230 or permission of instructor). (2 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 

46-354. Human Learning and Memory 

Dynamics of memory: acquisition, storage, and retrieval 
processes. Principles of concept attainment and utilization. 
(Prerequisite: 46-229/230 or permission of instructor). (2 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


Psychology 


46-355. Comparative Psychology 

Introduction to animal behaviour from the viewpoint of its role in 
the natural life of the individual and the species. A synthesis of 
contributions by comparative psychologists, ethologists, 
ecologists, and zoologists. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116 or 
permission of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-356. Ethology of Man 
Extension of the theories and methods of animal behaviour study 
to the human organism. Examination of the evidence and 
speculation concerning behaviour evolution in man, the role of 
innate factors in human behaviour, and research strategies 
employed to fest hypothesis in this area. (Prerequisite: 46- 
» 115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-360. Marxist Approaches to Psychology 

A Marxist class analysis of psychology as a social science; as a 
profession, particularly as a helping profession; and its role 
within the superstructure of the state. Consideration of such 
topics as human nature, class origin of ideas, analysis of theories 
and research in such areas as psychopathology, personality, 
social psychology, industrial psychology, political psychology, 
clinical psychology and theories of psychologists who label 
themselves as Marxists. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116, or permission 
of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


46-370. Organizational Psychology 

Organization theory, leadership, team building, communica- 
tions, decision making, problem-solving, and group dynamics. 
Group exercises. (46-115/116 are not prerequisites for this 
course). (3 hours a week). 


46-371. Industrial Psychology . 

Personnel problems; employee selection, training and 
development, performance evaluation; motivation: morale and 
job satisfaction; research methods: attitude measurement, inter- 
views, and field studies. Group project approach. (46-115/116 are 
not prerequisites for this course). (3 hours a week). 


46-385. Human Interaction Processes 

Exploration and development of interpersonal skills for effective 
group and social functioning. Small group laboratory experience 
and field observations. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


46-386. The Helping Context 

Interpersonal and group context for effective work, education 
and counselling relationships. Guided laboratory experiences 
and field projects. (Prerequisite: 46-385). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


46-400. Methods and Resources of Research in ike a 
Bibliography 

The methods and tools of library resources in baginectveiesest and 
related fields. To. familiarize the student with research Strategy, 
retrieval systems, and bibliographic skills and knowledge needed 
to complete their academic assignments. Recommended for 
senior undergraduate students who would like to continue: in 
graduate work in psychology. (A non-credit course). (1 hour a 
week). 


46-423. Advanced Child Psychology: Cognitive Development 

A study of developmental changes in children’s cognitive 
processes, theories of intelligence, intellectual functioning, and 
related literature. (Prerequisite: 46-223/224). (3 hours a week). 


46-424. Advanced Child Psychology: Social Development 

The study of developmental changes in children’s social 
behaviours, social interactions and related literature. 
(Prerequisite: 46-223/224). (3 hours a week). 


46-426. History and Systems of Psychology 

The emergence and development of psychology as a science. A 
review and evaluation of major systems of psychology, such as 
structuralism, functionalism, behaviourism, Gestalt psychology, 
and psychoanalysis. Emphasis will be placed on the 
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contributions of the systems to contemporary theoretical 
conceptions and trends. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a 
week). 

46-430. Introduction to Clinical and Counselling Psychology 
The principles and techniques underlying clinical interviewing 
and modern psychotherapeutic methods. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the application of clinical interviewing and modern 
psychotherapeutic methods, as well as the application of clinical 
methods in clinics, hospitals, schools, mental health settings and 
community agencies. (Prerequisite: 46-232/233 or permission of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


46-431. Research Methods and Program Analysis in Clinical and 
Counselling Psychology 

The application of modern assessment techniques and 

organizational analysis for the evaluation of clinical and 

counselling projects. The emphasis will be upon student-defined 

projects and community program evaluation. (Prerequisite: 46- 

430). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


46-432. Introduction to Community Mental Health — _ 
Community attitudes toward and definitions of normal and 
deviant behaviour. Examination of the concepts of. stress, 
coping, and support, and of the functions of professional and 
volunteer services provided to the community, exploration of 
how resources are developed for the community, and of the 
theories, methods, and training procedures used in crisis clinics, 
in popular therapies, and in self-help groups. (Prerequisite: 46- 
115/116). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


46-434. Social Psycholinguistics 

Considers transformational generative grammars and their 
relations to generative and interpretive semantics, social 
pragmatics and social psychosemantics. Implications of the 
revolution in linguistics for social psychology are emphasized. 
(Prerequisite: 46-115/116, and permission of instructor). (3 hours 
a week). 

46-441. Statistical Principles in Experimentai Design | 

Analysis of variance designs; single and multi-factor, repeated 
and non-repeated measures, choice of error terms, interpretation 


of interactions, fixed, random, and mixed models, related topics.. 


(Prerequisite: 46-212/213). (3 hours a week). 


46-442. Statistical Principles in Experimental Design II 

Latin squares, incomplete factorial designs, analysis of 
covariance, related topics. (Prerequisite: 46-441). (3 hours a 
week). 


46-451. Introduction to Multivariate Statistical Analysis 
Introductory matrix algebra. Multiple regression and correlation, 
manova, principal components analysis, and related topics. 
Computer processing of multivariate data. (Prerequisite: 46- 
441). (3 hours a week). 


46-452. The Psychology of Motivation 

Psychological and physiological bases of motivation. A review of 
current theoretical conceptions together with relevant empirical 
evidence. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-457. Principles of Human Information Processing ~ 


A discussion of research and theory of human information — 


processing. The focus is on the processes of attention, pattern 
recognition and encoding and organization of visual and verbal 
stimuli. (Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a week). 


46-458. Cognitive Processes 

A review of current contributions to the understanding of long 
term memory, problem solving, and reasoning processes. 
(Prerequisite: 46-115/116). (3 hours a a weet) 


46-496. Honours Thesis 
A research project under the supervision of a faculty member. 
(Hours to be arranged). (Two-semester courses). 
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Chatterjee, P. Kumar; B.A., M.A. 
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Monaghan, Bernard-F. S.; Prof. Cert. S.W. (Ottawa), B.A 
(Windsor), M.S.W. (Carleton) — 1972. 


Meyer, Margrit; B.A. (Wilson, Penn.), M.S.S.(Bryn Mawr) — 1973. 


(Agra), B.S.W., M.S.W. 


Assistant Professors: 


Gallant, Wilfred A.; B.A. (St. Francis X.), M.S.W. (Maritime School 
of S.W.) — 1973. 


Harman, Mae; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (Toronto) — 1973. 
Cassano, D. Rosemary, B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (Toronto) — 1979. 
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Barnes, John; B.A., M.S.W. (Toronto), D.S.W. (Penn.) — 1968. 
Blonde, Dolores; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (Windsor) — 1975. 
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Selby, Suzanne; B.S., M.A. (Columbia), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Windsor) — 1977. 


Donahoe, J. Patrick; B.Sc. (St. Francis X.), B.Ed. (New 
Brunswick), B.S.W., M.S.W. (Windsor) — 1981. 
Byer, Sara E.; B.A. (Brooklyn), M.S.W. (Wayne State) — 1982. 


Murphy, Lorraine; B.A. (Windsor), M.S.W. (Waterloo) — 1982. 
Nowak, Marie; B.A. (Windsor), M.S.W. (Waterloo) — 1982. 
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' Social Work 


Field Education Centres 


Addiction Research Foundation 
Chatham, Windsor 
Adult Probation 
Alicia Mason School 
All Saints Parish 
Big Brothers Association of Essex County 
Big Sisters Association of Greater Windsor 
Canadian Mental Health Association 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
Catholic Family Service Bureau 
Catholic Social Services, Detroit 
Chatham-Kent Social and Family Services, Chatham 
Children’s Aid Society of County of Essex 
Children’s. Rehabilitation Centre 
Children’s Services Committee-Windsor/Essex County 
Community and Social Services 
Diversion Program 
Family Benefits 
Juvenile Probation 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Detroit Memorial Hospital, Detroit 
Detroit Receiving Hospital, Detroit 
Downtown Mission 
Drouillard Place 
Essex County Separate School Board, Essex 
Family Counselling Centre, Sarnia 
Family Service Bureau of Windsor 
Glengarda School for Exceptional Children 
Goodwill Industries 
Grace Hospital 
Harper-Grace Hospital, Detroit 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit 
Hiatus House 
Hotel Dieu Hospital 
House of Sophrosyne 
Hutzel Hospital, Detroit 
Juvenile Diversion Project 
Legal Assistance of Windsor 
Leone Residence 
Lester B. Pearson Centre, Chatham 
Maryvale 
Mental Health, Windsor-Essex 
Metropolitan Hospital 
National Parole Service 
New Beginnings 
Ontario Ministry of Correctional Services - 
Participation Industries 
Public General Hospital, Mental Health Clinic, Chatham 
Reaching Out 
Riverview Hospital 
Roman Catholic Children’s Aid Society 
Salvation Army 
Senior Citizens Centre 
St. Anne High School, Tecumseh 
Student Legal Aid Services 
The Children’s Center, Detroit 
Adolescent Day Center 
Children’s Day Treatment 
Group Home 
Outpatient, Northside 
~ Teenage Parent Program ; . 
The Child’s Place 
The Hospice ‘ 
The Inn F 
The John Howard Society of Windsor 
Unemployed Help Centre 
United Way Windsor/Essex County 
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Windsor Association for the Mentally Retarded 
Windsor Board of Education 
Windsor District Labour Council 
Windsor Group Therapy 
Windsor Housing Authority 
Windsor Jewish Community Centre 
Windsor Separate Schoo! Board 
Windsor Western Hospital Centre 
Connaught Clinic 
1.0.D.E. Unit 
Regional Children’s Centre 
Y.M.-Y.W.C.A. 
Lodging Home Program 
Teenage Maternity Program 
Youth for Christ, Youth Guidance Program 


1. Programs 


The University of Windsor offers a four-year undergraduate 
program leading to a B.S.W. degree. 


The undergraduate program is organized as a professiona 
sequence which combines studies in the social sciences, the 
humanities and other options along with professional courses. 
The program objective is to prepare graduates for Social Work 
General Practice and for graduate Social Work study. While 
enrolled in the Level | and Level Il courses, students are strongly 
encouraged to become involved in a volunteer experience in the 
community; Level III and Level IV students are ASSIGNED to 
community agencies or settings one day a week, or its equivalent, 
and two days a week respectively (8 hoursa week fora total of 225 
hours for Level III, and 16 hours a week for a total of 450 hours for 
Level IV). : 

Field Experience and Field Work are part of the course 
requirement and may require evening and weekend hours. Field 
Work continues over the Christmas break as well as other breaks 
in the program; (consult “Calendar of the Academic Year” in the 
Foreword). 

STUDENTS MUST AGREE TO ACCEPT FIELD PLACEMENTS 
AS ASSIGNED BY THESCHOOL. Students who have completed 


- the B.S.W. requirements may complete the M.S.W. program in 


one calendar year. The graduate program is outlined in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research calendar. (See 
Section J). 


ll. Admission Requirements for B.S.W. Program 


Students wishing to prepare for a career in Social Work are 
advised to take the B.S.W. program. : 


Social Work 47-117, 47-118 and 47-202 are open toall students in 
the University. Permission of the School is required to register in 
Social Work courses at Level II, tll and IV. 

The recommended deadline for all applications to the School of 
Social Work, (i.e. Level Ill and IV) is March 1, after which time 
positions will be allocated. 


Level | and Ii courses may be taken on a part time basis at the 
discretion of the student. At Level III and IV however, full time 
study is the expectation but in special circumstances part time 
studies are possible; however, Field Work must be taken con- 
currently with practice courses in Level Ill and Level IV. 


A. REGULAR PROGRAM 


Admission to the Level | courses is governed by the general 
requirements of the University. (See Section A of the General 
Calendar). : : 
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Level |i students should apply for admission to Level lil by March 
1, after which time admissions will be finalized. They will be 
assessed for suitable personal qualities as well as academic 
qualifications. Applicants will compete for limited available 
places. 


B. TRANSFER STUDENTS 


1. From Other Social Work Programs 
Applicants who have completed one or more years of study at 
another Schoo! of Social Work will be individually assessed. 
Enrollment in Level Ili and Level IV courses will require 
application ordinarily by March 1, and competition on the 
same basis as outlined above. 


2. From Other Courses of Study 


Applicants who wish to transfer from other programs will © 


again bé individually assessed, but will be required to 
complete the twenty required Level | and Level Il courses, or 
their equivalent as determined by the School, before being 
permitted to enroll in Level Ill courses. 


C. DEGREE STUDENTS 


Applicants who already hold a B.A. or equivalent degree, may be 
admitted to the B.S.W. program with advanced standing. 
Applicants will be individually assessed and will usually enter at 
Level III to a two-year B.S.W. degree program, or if eligible, to the 
Level IV advanced standing program. 


The Level IV advanced standing program is designed for degree. 


applicants who have considerable Social Work experience. This 
program begins in the first week of July, for a six-week summer 
course, and then follows through the regular academic year. To 
be eligible to this minimum program the applicant must: 


have completed a bachelor degree (usually a “B” average will 
be required); : 

have eleven courses in Social Science, including required 
courses in Psychology and Sociology; 


have satisfactorily completed at least one year of continuous 
full-time paid social work employment, following receipt of the 
degree; 

be prepared to engage in a personal interview, for selection 
purposes, preferably at the University of Windsor; 


be prepared to be a full-time student; 


“be prepared to complete satisfactorily designated Social 
Work courses in all Levels. 


D. ACADEMIC COUNSELLING 


The attention of students is directed to the statement, on page C- 
3, outlining the procedures ir: the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. Students at all levels are required to obtain academic 
counselling at the School of Social Work before registration. A 
list of Academic Progress Advisors is available from the School 
office. Please note that programs of all students in Social Work 
must have the approval of their Academic Progress Advisor 
within the School before registration may be completed. 


E. SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Admissions Committee welcomes any inquiries regarding 
special circumstances that any student has in relation to any of 
the above requirements. 


/ 


ili. Academic Regulations 


Unless otherwise stated the general regulations governing 


academic matters as outlined in Section A of the General 
Calendar, will apply to Social Work students. 


A. PROMOTION POLICY: 


Continuation in the Program requires: 
4. A.grade of at least C in all Social Work courses. 
2. An overall cumulative average of at least C. 


B. SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


In the undergraduate Social Work program, supplemental exam- 
inations may be permitted for professional courses provided that 
a grade of at least 40% has been attained in the failed course. 
Supplementals will be allowed for only one course in a given 
year. Only two supplementals will be permitted for the total 


‘B.S.W. program. 


C. ADVANCED STANDING EXAMINATION 


Students who have extensive experience related to Social Work, 
or respective training may apply to the Office of the Registrar to 
write an advanced standing examination after consultation with 
the School. 


IV. Programs of Study 


Students at all levels are required to obtain academic counselling 
at the School of Social Work before registration. Students should 
note that forty courses are required for the B.S.W., of which 
twenty must be completed before students can enter Level Ill. 


BACHELOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


Level! 

47-117,47-118; Sociology 48-101 48-102; Psychology 46-115, 46- 
116; English 26-100; three options. 

Level I! 
47-202, 47-236, 47-237, 47-238; Communication Studies 40-1 20; 
Psychology 46-223, 46-224; Psychology 46-212 and 46-213, or 
Sociology 48-307 and 48-308; one option. 

Level III 

Satisfactory application and acceptance are necessary to enroll 
in Level I!! Social Work courses. ; 


47-303; 47-336; 47-337; 47-338; 47-344, 47-350; Psychology 46- 


232, 46-233: choice of one elective in Social Work 47-345, 47-346, 
47-347, 47-348; one option. : 

Level Ill requirements include a practicum as assigned by the 
School. This will carry the course number 47-350. 


Level IV 
47-436; 47-437; 47-438; 47-410; 47-445; 47-447; 47-450; 47-451; 


choice of two electives in Social Work 47-406, 47-408, 47-409, 47- 


411, 47-412; one option. ; 
Level IV requirements include a practicum tield instruction 
placement as assigned by the School. Although not related to. 
course equivalence, these courses will carry the course numbers 
47-450, 47-451. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 
47-117. Meeting Human Needs Through Social Welfare 


This course examines the institution of social welfare in the 


context of thé professional values and ethics of Social Work. It 
includes such topics as the relationship between the growth of 
urbanization and industrialization and the demand for social 
welfare; competing social values and the Great Debate on social 
welfare issues; and, the role of the professional social worker, 
committed to a set of ethics and values, working in social welfare. 
(2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory a week). 


Social Work 


47-118. Meeting Human Needs Through Social Work 

This course examines the ways in which social workers in various 
fields of social service attempt to meet the social welfare needs of 
Canadians, with special reference to Ontario and Windsor. 
Attention will be given to the development of students’ 
acquaintance with and understanding of Social Work practice 
within the model of General Practice; and the students’ 
appreciation of social work and related professions as socially 
sanctioned undertakings. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory a 
week). 


47-202. The Citizen and the Welfare State 

This course examines the role of social welfare in developed 
countries, the value conflicts inherent in social welfare provision, 
industrial welfare, and the role of the citizen in social 
development. The major emphasis is upon the Canadian context 
of social welfare with some comparative analytical examination 
of Canada’s evolution toward a Welfare State. This course isopen 
to students in all Faculties. (3 hours a week). 


47-236. Social Work as a Profession 

A survey of the development of social work as a profession from 
the 16th Century to modern theories, concepts and practices. 
Special attention is given to legal and social sanctions, the 
concept of professionalism, and the evolvement of practice 
toward the generalist model. (3 hours a week). 


47-237. General Practice Social Work 
The various roles and responsibilities of the social worker in 
general practice; and the application of the principles of general 
practice in various fields of social welfare, inagency settings, and 
in assessing social and personal problemsare studied. (3 hoursa 
week). 


47-238. Interactional Skills in Social Work 

Oral, written, and non-verbal skills are developed for use in inter- 
viewing, listening to, understanding, and responding to clients, 
client systems, and collateral helping services. Laboratory 
exercises help to develop self-awareness, life skills, and 
relationship skills. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory a week). 


47-303. Social Policy and Social Welfare 

This course introduces the student to the analysis of social policy 
and social services as a basis for assessing and recommending 
changes in existing programs or services, and for introducing 
new services. Special attention is given to identifying gaps in 
services and unmet needs. (3 hours a week). 


47-336. Theory and Practice of Social Work 1 

The knowledge base, principles and techniques of General 
Practice Social Work and the use of Social Work values are 
examined in the context of offering help to individuals, families 
and small groups (micro level). Included in this examination are 
the use of interpersonal relationships as a medium for helping, 


_and the use of theories of human interaction within various 


systems and subsystems as a base for problem assessment. (3 
hours a week). 


47-337. Theory and Practice of Social Work Il 

In this course the focus is upon the use of General Practice Social 
Work concepts for developing social studies as a base for Social 
Work intervention. Special emphasis is placed upon the 
development of the student's awareness of self in helping and 
upon evaluating the effectiveness of the student's practice with 
clients and client systems. (Prerequisite: 47-336). (3 hours a 
week). 


47-338. Program Integration Seminar | 

This seminar focusses upon the integration of theoretical 
knowledge and understanding from social policy, human 
behaviour, and social work practice within the general practice 
model. The course contentis taken from students’ own cases and 


from specially prepared material. (3 hours a week). 


\ 
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47-344. Social Work Research | 

Intended to prepare students to evaluate their own practice and 
social welfare service provision at the direct service level, this 
course provides introduction to social work research including 
problem identification, logical analysis, data measurement and 
presentation of findings based on systematic study using 
research methodology. (3 hours a week). 


47-345. Human Behaviour and Social Environment | 

This course examines personality growth and development in 
relation to the major integrative tasks at each stage of the life 
cycle, with particular emphasis on adolescence to old age. The 
emphasis is upon understanding adaptive social functioning and 
the factors which are basic to an assessment of potential for 
problem-solving and effective behaviour. (3 hours a week). 


47-346. Human Behaviour and Social Environment I! 

This course is an extension of 47-345, continuing the holistic 
approach to the study of man’s efforts to adapt to the social 
environment. Emphasis is upon deviant adaptation to this 
environment and the cultural and personality factors which 
produce this together with the perceptions and responses of this 
environment to deviance in behaviour and personality structure. 
A focus is placed on the implications for assessment and 
intervention in social work practice. (3 hours a week). 


47-347. Violence and the Family 

Special attention is paid to battered wives as children and the 
problems of family violence generally. The primary focus is 
General Practice Social Work family intervention in cases of 
abusive violence and societal provision for sheltered separation 
and family reconstitution or dissolution. (3 hours a week). 


47-348. Uses of Authority in Social Work 

The social worker is given recognition and accorded certain 
powers under Provincial Legislation in many provinces of 
Canada. Social agencies are usually corporate bodies, 
incorporated under applicable provincial and federal legislation. 
As corporations, their directors, officers, and agents must 
observe relevant law relating to the operation of corporations. 
Further, certain legal consequences may arise out of work 
performed by social workers. (3 hours a week). 


47-350. Field Practice ! 

Professionally supervised General Practice Social Work in an 
approved service delivery setting. Emphasis is on the 
development of competency in Social Work.intervention at a 


micro systems (individuals, families, small groups) Jevel by | 


applying the concepts, theories and principles of practice in the 
provision of effective service. (8 hours a week, or equivalent, fora 
total of 225 hours). 

47-406. Human Sexuality and Family Planning 

An examination of the roles and functioning of the social worker 


in relation to the increasing demand for intervention in problems | 


_ of human sexual functioning and family planning. The emphasis 
will be on the development of professional knowledge, emotional 
comfort and competence in developing strategies of 
intervention. (3 hours a week). 


47-408. Fields of Practice in Social Work 

An overview of the various service fields and types of agency 
settings in which Social Work is practised, emphasizing 
similarities and differences. (3 hours a week). - 


47-409. Organizational Context of Practice 

Social workers, in serving clients and community, function within 
social agencies at various administrative levels, as executives, as 
supervisors, as practitioners. For this reason, such topics as 
formal and informal communications in organizations, labour 
relations, employee associations, and conflict resolution are 
examined within the context of a professional Social Work 
approach to administration. (3 hours a week). 


47-410. Social Work and the Law 
This course deals with legislation about social welfare generally 


and Social Work practice specifically, e.g., 
welfare, neglect, abuse; battered wife/child abuse; poverty; 
corrections; criminal justice and delinquency; medical settings; 
and rights of parents and children. Also employer/employee 
relations in social welfare/Social Work. Special attention is also 
given to the Social Work role in court presentations, including the 
legal status of the social worker-client relationship and privileged 
communications. Prerequisites are 47-117, 47-202. (3 hours a 
week). 


47-411. Social Work with Populations at Risk 

Social Work with populations at risk, such as children, the aged, 
the physically, socially, or psychologically disabled are analyzed 
and evaluated critically in terms of adequacy of social provisions 
and of social work practice. This course includes an assessment 
of income maintenance and personal services. (3 hours a wen 


47-412. Selected Topics in Social Work 

Selected topics according to faculty and student interests may be 
offered. Topics may include social issues, social work practice 
issues, and issues in social welfare or in fields of practice. All 
such courses must have the approval of the Undergraduate 
Committee and must meet criteria for a course of studies. (3 
hours a week). 


47-436. Theory and Practice of Social Work Ill 

Analysis of knowledge and value base of General Practice Social 
Work from a systems perspective. Emphasis is on critical 
examination of selected theories, concepts and practice 
principles that are applicable to all modalities of Social Work 
intervention -and to all areas of service, personal and social 
problems, and client systems, Microsystems emphasis. (Pre- 
requisites: 47-336 and 47-337). (4 hours a week). 


47-437. Theory and Practice of Social Work IV 

Continued analysis and synthesis of knowledge and value base 
of General Practice Social Work from asystems perspective as in 
IM (above) with a macrosystems emphasis. (Prerequisite: 47- 
436). (4 hours a week). 


47-438. Program Integration Seminar n 

Discussion seminar in which attention is given to the integration 
of a network of theoretical concepts sequentially covered in the 
student's total program and to mutual dissemination of learning. 


Emphasis is on examination of the field work cases of students — 


and other course materials and the application of General 
Practice Social Work theories, concepts and principles at both 
micro and macro systems levels. This course will be taught over 
two semesters. (3 hours a week). 


47-445. Social Work Statistics 
Topics include: nominal, ordinal, interval and ratio scales: the 
use of calculators in statistical analysis. Emphasis is on statistical 


techniques adaptable to social work data, research designs, and . 


the use in decision making. (3 hours a week). 


47-447. Social Work Research II 

Continuation of study begun in 47-344. Sampling and data 
collection methods, data analysis including computer analysis, 
e.g., Wylbur, and SAS, and other applications of statistics, plus 
report preparation. ‘Emphasis on evaluation of both direct 
(micro) and indirect (macro) practice. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour 
laboratory a week). 


47-450. Field Practice I! 

Supervised field practice in a selected service delivery setting. 
Emphasis is on the development of competency in Social Work 
intervention at a micro and macro system level through 
application of the concepts, theories and principles of General 
Practice Social Work. (2 days a week). 


47-451. Field Practice Ill ‘ 

This course is a continuation of 47-450 in which the development 
of competency in Social Work intervention through the 
application of concepts, theories and principles of General 
Practice Social Work is completed to a level suitable at 
beginning practice. (2 days a week). 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


(Ext. 365) 
I. SOCIOLOGY SECTION 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Helling, Rudolph A.; B.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State), Dipl. Disc. Pol. 
(Wilhelmshaven-Goettingen) — 1956. 


Whitehurst, Robert N.; B.A. (Butler), M.S., Ph.D. (Purdue) — 
1969. : 


Associate Professors: 


Vincent, Claude L; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Loyola), Ph.D. (Wayne 
State) — 1966. 


Faber, Seymour; B.A. (Wayne State), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan) — 
1966. 


Diemer, Ann Henderson; B.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State) — 1967. 


Blair, Mansell John; B.A., S.T.B. (Assumption), Ph.D. (Notre 
Dame) — 1968. 


Dietz, Mary L.; M.A. (Michigan State), B.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State) 
— 1968. 


Ferguson, John D.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Columbia) — 
1968. 


Signorile, Vito; B.A.,M.A. (Catholic U.), Ph.D. (Maryland) — 1969. 


Booth, David; B.A. (Chicago), M.A. (Illinois), Ph.D. (North- 
western) — 1970. 

Ramcharan, Subhas; B.A., M.Sc. (U. of West Indies); Ph.D. (York) 
— 1971. (Head of the Department as of July, 1982). 
Shuraydi,Muhammad; B.A. (American U. of Beirut), Ph.D. 
(Alberta) — 1973. 

Booth, Gerald V.; B.A. (Victoria), M.A., Ph.D. (Southern Illinois) 


_— 1975. (Director of Part. Time Studies). 


Adam,Barry D.; B.A. (Simon Fraser), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 
1976. 


Assistant Professors: 


Stewart, Don R.; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State) — 1966. 
Ehrentraut, Adolf W.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1976. 


1. Admission Requirements 


Entry into each of the following programs requires completion of 
a full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A-9). — 


ll. Counselling and Program Approval 


The attention of students is directed to the statement, on page C- 
3, outlining the procedure in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. This service is available to students year round in the 
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Department of Sociology and Anthropology, and students 
should not hesitate to request it. A list of the counsellors and 
program advisors is available from the departmental office or 
from the Office of the Dean of Social Science. Please note that 
programs of all students in the General or Honours program in 
Sociology and Anthropology must have the approval of a 
program advisor within the Department before registration may 
be completed. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN SOCIOLOGY 
Total courses: thirty. 


Sociology: ten to sixteen courses, including 48-101, 48-102, 48- 
200, 48-345 and 48-346. 


Other: options to total of thirty courses. 


HONOURS SOCIOLOGY 
Total courses: forty. 


Sociology: twenty to twenty-four courses including: 48-101, 48- 
102, 48-200, 48-210, 48-211, 48-307, 48-308, 48-345, 48-346, 48- 
408, 48-409, 48-416, 48-417, two courses in the 48-403 to 48-406 
sequence. 


Other: Anthropology 49-111 and 49-112, two non-language 
courses from the Faculty of Arts; two courses from language, 
science or mathematics, ten to fourteen options. 


Students wishing to concentrate in a particular area of Sociology 
are directed to the list of course sequences available in the 
Department office. 


Continuation in Honours Sociology requires: 

1. A cumulative average of at least B in Sociology courses; 

2. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs, on page C-5. All Combined Honours programs require 
the approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and of the 
Dean of the Facutly. 


1. Programs combining Sociology with another subject in the 
Faculty of Social Science: Any such program requires a total 
of forty courses, including sixteen from Sociology, sixteen 
from the second subject of specialization, and eight options. 
The courses which must be included from Sociology are the 
following: Sociology 48-101, 48-102, 48-200, 48-210, 48-211, 
48-307, 48-308 (or equivalents of 48-307 and 48-308), 48-345, . 
48-346, 48-408, 48-409, 48-416, 48-417 (or equivalents of 48- 
416, 48-417), two courses from the 48-403 to 406 sequence. 
Options must include two non-language courses from the 
Faculty of Arts; two courses from language, science or 
mathematics. 


2. Programs combining Sociology with a subject offered outside 
of the Faculty of Social Science: Students interested in a 
particular combination, not already included in the Calendar, 
should consult with the Head of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, and with the Head of the other Department 
involved, concerning the possibility of establishing such a 
program for degree credit, and concerning the courses which 
must be taken. i 


Honours Latin American Studies: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-54. 


Certificate in Organizational and Career Development 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-59. 


Certificate in Criminology and Criminal Justice 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, page C-58. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
All courses listed will not necessarily be taught each year. 


48-101. Principles and Methods of Sociology 

The course is designed to acquaint students with the basic 
theories and methods used by sociologists. Emphasis will be 
placed on such concepts as Culture, socialization, sex roles, 
organizations, stratification, and deviancy. (2 hours lecture, 1 
hour laboratory a week). ? 


48-102. Social institutions and Social Change 

The course will focus on the description and analysis of 
institutions such as the family, religion, education, polity, and 
economy. Changes in society reflected in population and urban 
living, and theories of change will be discussed. (Prerequisite: 
48-101). (2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory aeweek). 


48-103. Urban Problems 

An analysis of the history, nature, and forms of urban com- 
munities, with emphasis on theoretical foundations and 
ecological and demographic characteristics. The causes and 
consequences of the trend toward urbanization in North America 
and the effects of urbanization on social institutions will be 
analyzed in depth. (3 hours a week). 


48-200. Sociological Analysis 

Illustrates how social theory and methods are used in the 
conduct of research by discussing a variety of middle-range 
theories and research techniques. (This course should be taken 
prior to the third year of the program.) (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 
48-102, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-204. Sociology of the Family 

A cross Cultural study of family patterns with a consideration of 
social class variations, rural-urban patterns, and_ historic 
changes in the structure of the family. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 
48-102, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-205. Sociology of Sex ° 

A cross Cultural analysis of sexual patterns and an analysis of 
premarital sexual behaviour in modern society with an emphasis 
upon future marital adjustment. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48- 
102, or consent of insturctor). (3 hours a week). 


48-206. Labelling Social Problems 

The study. of the theoretical aspects of social problems, the 
process of labelling, and the analysis of non-normative 
behaviour in society. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent 
of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-207. Canadian Social Problems 

An analysis of the diverse problem areas of complex industrial 
Canadian society, including the effects of social, technological, 
and cultural change on institutions and the problems caused by 
social disorganization. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


‘48-208. Sociology of Education 


Sociological analysis of the function of educational institutions, 


the structure of education and its relationship to social 
_ phenomena, and the role of post-secondary education in 
meeting the requirements of post-industrial systems. (Pre- 
requisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). 


48-209. Contemporary Issues in Education 

This course is concerned with such contemporary issues as 
traditional and experimental schools, educational ability and 
environmental influences, educating minorities, professional 
and vocational training, private and public ties, private and public 
school systems, and vocational rehabilitation in Canadian 
society. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-210. Canadian Social Structure 

The basic patterns of Canadian society, population distribution, 
regionalism, immigration and uneven socio-economic 
development. The study will be based on the utilization of basic 
analytical techniques. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-211. Canadian Social Institutions 

Basic institutions in Canada, the family, political structures and 
processes and how they affect the various strata of Canadian 
society. The social effects of a branch plant type economy, the 
impact of foreign ownership on the Canadian population. 
(Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


48-214. Race and Ethnic Relations 

The general nature of race and ethnic relations in society 
including such aspects as cultural and structural assimilation, 
cultural pluralism, minorities and social class, and movements 
toward sociocultural autonomy in various societies. (Prerequi- 
site: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). ; 


48-215. Minority Relations in Canada 

The study of the various racial, ethnic, religious, and linguistic 
minorities in Canada which contribute to a society based on 
cultural pluralism, including the position of Francophones in the 
social structure as a majority or minority group. (Prerequisite: 48- 
101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-225. Organizations and People 

Analysis of the varying types of formal organizations and their 
impacts on the people who work in them and their environments. 
(Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor}. (3 
hours a week). 


48-228. Social Stratification 

Studies of sources of social inequality, sources of class-based 
emphasis on conformity or self-direction, and options for 
economic and cultural change. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 
or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-233. Self and Society 

A comparative introduction to human social conduct with 
emphasis on the interrelationships of the individual and the 
group. Included will be socio-cultural influences on cognitive 
structures and processes, and the development and presentation 
of the self. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or Psychology 46- 
115 and 46-116, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


* 48-234. Social Processes and Relationships 


A study of how we perceive, encounter, and establish 
relationships with others. How interaction and relationship roles 
and boundaries are continually defined, negotiated, and under- 
stood. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102, or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-301. Criminology: Crime and Criminals 
Theories and research in crime causation, the nature and extent 
of crime and criminal behaviour systems. (Prerequisite: 48-101 
and 48-102, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-302. Law and Society 

A study of the mutual influence beteen legal and social systems. 
Topics include the relationship between formal and informal 
legal practice (for example, the processes that affect the admini- 
stration of justice, such as the recruitment and education of 
police, lawyers, and judges), the influence of social factors on 
jurisprudence, and the effect of law on social change. Materials 
will be drawn from cross-cultural as well as Canadian sources. 
(Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 
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48-303. Social Aspects of Modernization and Development 

An examination of the social, political and economic institutions 
of developing countries. The course will focus on social aspects 
of political and economic development, social stratification and 
cultural pluralism, as well as problems of national identity, 
political ideology, and the growth of nationalism. (Prerequisite: 
48-101 and 48-102, or Anthropology 49-111 and 49-112, or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-305. Sociology of Religion 

The study of the interrelations between religious phenomena and 
social institutions, social structure and human behaviour. 
(Prerequisite:.48-101 and 48-102, or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


48-306. Sociology of Women 

An overview of the economic, political, religious factors affecting 
the position of women in society. An analysis of the change 
occurring in women's roles in Canada and the ramifying effects 
on major societal institutions such as the family, the schools, the 
church, the economy, and the polity. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 
48-102 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 

48-307. Introduction to Statistics 

Basic descriptive statistics, including level of measurement, 
central tendency, dispersion, regression, correlation, associa- 
tion and multivariate analysis. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 


- or consent of instructor). (2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory a 


week). Required of Honours students, or those intending to 
pursue graduate studies in Sociology. 


48-308. Introduction to Statistics I! 

Basic inferential statistics, including estimation, confidence 
intervals and hypothesis testing. Also included is the application 
of computer packages to selected statistical problems. 
(Prerequisite: 48-307). (2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory a 
week). Required of Honours students or those intending to 
pursue graduate studies in Sociology. 


48-310. Youth in Conflict with the Law 

Understanding the juvenile delinquent in the home, school and 
with peers. Particular emphasis will be given to prevention and 
treatment programs. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent 


of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-311. Victimology 


A new emphasis in criminology has been on the role ofthe victim . 


in crime. This course focuses on victim precipitation, restitution 
and the varied involvement in and consequences of crime on the 
crime victim. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or-consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-312. Penology 

Study of the correctional institution including the impact of 
prison on inmates, the prison subculture, prison architecture and 
administration, special institutions, and the assessment of 
education, occupational, recreational and treatment programs. 
(Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


48-321. Formal Organizations in Comparative Perspectives 


The influence of societies, including their traditions, languages 
and institutions, on the structure and processes of their formal 
organizations, with emphasis on the similarities and differences 
between organizations in European countries and in eastern 
countries like China, India and Japan. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 
48-102, or consent of instructor). (48-225 is recommended). (3 
hours a week). 


48-326. People and Work 

Analysis of occupations, including the ways dasele choose 
occupations and develop careers, the nature of professions and 
professionalization, and the influence of occupations on 


individuals and society in a wider sense. (Prerequisite: 48-101 


and 48-102, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 
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48-329. The Family and Social Change 

An inquiry into the role of the family in effecting, and as affected 
by social change. Theoretical, ethnographic, and historical 
materials will be examined. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102, or 
consent of instructor). (48-204 is recommended). (3 hours a 
week)... 


48- 331. Collective Behaviour 

Theories and study of mass behaviour, fads and crazes, crowds 
and mobs, religious cults, riots, rebellions and revolutions. 
(Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


48-332. Labour and the Canadian Industrialization Process 
The development of Canadian industry and the response of the 
working class. Stages of development from craft through 


mechanization, mass production, to automation. The role of the , 


trade union movement and problems facing workers at present 
will be assessed. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-334. Small Groups 
An inquiry into the workings of the small group as a social 


system; modes and styles of interaction; interpersonal continuity 


and change; problems of measuring interaction and use of tech- 
niques for altering small groups through role playing; guided 
group interaction and sociodrama. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48- 
102 or Psychology 46-115 and 46-116; or consent of instructor). 
(3 hours a week). 


48-336. Political Sociology 

Theories of political behaviour and political systems, including 
studies of power elites, social stratification and political sociali- 
zation. (Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). 
(3 hours a week). 


48-345. Foundation of Sociological Theory 


The theories of Comte, Marx, Durkheim, Weber and others who | 


contributed to the development of the discipline of sociology. 
(Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48- 102 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


48-346. Contemporary Sacibigseet Theory 

A review of modern theoretical approaches in sociology. 
Emphasis is placed on current schools of thought, such as 
Symbolic Interactionism, Structural-Functionalism and other 
approaches. (Prerequisite: 48-345 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


48-390. Selected Current Topics in Sociology . 

Sociology of Recreation & Leisure 

The course will examine the influences of increased leisure time 
and affluence in modern society on the development of and 
participation in recreational and leisure pursuits. Such individual 
and group activities as organized recreational sports, hobbies 
and crafts, as well as informal activities such as hunting, 
camping, boating and travel will be considered in terms of public 
or private sponsorship, involvement of participants and 


spectators and other social considerations. The relationship of 


type of activity to lifestyle, age, and social class, as well as 
interactional aspects of specific activities will be developed. 
(Prerequisite: 48-101 and 48-102 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 

Fourth-year Honours and Make-up year courses: Normally 
available to Honours students and those accepted in the two- 
year graduate program. General prerequisites: 48-307, 48-308, 
48-345, 48-346. 

48-401. Research Methods in Social/Cultural Anthropology 
(See Anthropology seeead 


? 


Sociology/Anthropology 


48-403. The Sociology of Knowledge 
The theoretical and empirical study of the social basis of 
knowledge. The existential and epistemological bases of mental 


productions, reality constructions and belief systems. These 


include: ideology, science, religion, literature and art. Major 
emphasis upon the theoretical and methodological location of 
the sociology of knowledge as a discrete perspective within the 
discipline of sociology. (Prerequisite: 48-307, 48-308, 48-345, 48- 
346, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-404. Structural Theories 


- An inquiry into the various approaches to the study of social 
. phenomena that take structure or form, as their point of 


departure. Besides the traditional functionalist perspectives, the 
course is designed to investigate sociological and anthropolo- 
gical developments inspired by research on form in various fields 
such as linguistics and phenomenology. (Prerequisite: 48-307, 
48-308, 48-345, 48-346, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


48-405. Symbolic Interactionism 

An exploration of the various methodological and theoretical 
approaches to the role of symbols in human social action. The 
course will include the definition of symbols, the emergent use of 
symbols by man and mankind, and a study of the main research 
problems posed by symbolic interactionism. (Prerequisite: 48- 
307, 48-308, 48-345, 48-346 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


48-406. Marxist Social Theories 

The sources and concepts of Marxism as a theory of social 
Structure and social change. The course will deal with the 
evolution of Marxist theories and the development of Neo- 
Marxism. (Prerequisite: 48-307, 48-308, 48-345, 48-346, or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


. 48-408. Honours Seminar | 


Analysis of central concepts, principles and methodologies in 
sociological thought. Each student will develop a research 
proposal in the areas of his concern. (Prerequisite: 48-307, 48- 
308, 48-345, 48-346, honours standing or consent of instructor). 
(3 hours a week). 


48-409. Honours Seminar II 

The presentation of research proposals by individual students, 
the development of research reports and the evaluation of 
ongoing research concernn. (Prerequisite: 48-408). (3 hours a 
week). : 

48-411. Anthropology of Development 

(See Anthropology 49-411). 


48-412. Directed Readings . 
Independent study with members of the Sociology Department. 
Limited to final year students majoring in Sociology, who have 


_ the approval of the Department. (Tutorial). (Prerequisite: 48-307, 


48-308, 48-345, 48-346, or consent of instructor). May be taken 
only once for credt. 


48-414. Social Deviance : 

Developmental and social learning theories of deviance and their 
empirical research examples: deviant identities, roles, careers 
and sub-cultures. (Prerequisite: 48-307, 48-308, 48-345, 48-346, 
or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-415. Social Control Agents of Deviance 

Reactions to and control of deviants including an examination of 
stigma, labelling, resocialization, and punishment. Studies of the 
police, social agencies, correctional programs and the treatment 
of mental illness. (Prerequisite: 48-307, 48-308, 48-345, 48-346 
and 48-414, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


48-416. Survey Research |: Data Collection and Processing 

Students will carry out the data collection and data processing 
stages of a class survey research project. After being familiarized 
with an on-going class project, the students will acquire 
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theoretical and practical knowledge of survey interviewing as 
well as the editing and coding of survey data. (Prerequisite: 48- 
307, 48-308, 48-345, 48-346 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 

48-417. Survey Research Il: Study Design and Analysis 
Students will acquire theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
analysis and reportng of survey data collected ina class research 
project. (See Sociology 48-416). Other topics include research 
design, survey sample design and questionnaire and interview 
schedule. (Prerequisite: 48-307, 48-308, 48-345, 48-346 and 48- 
416, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 

48-420. Social Interaction and Social-Psychological Theories 
A critical examination and survey of the basic theoretical issues 
and existing orientations in contemporary social-psychological 
theories. Contribution of Gestalt psychology, field theory, 
reinforcement theories, social learning theories, psychoanalytic 
theory, role theory, and symbolic interaction. (Prerequisite: 48- 
307, 48-308, 48-345, 48-346, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 

48-421. Analysis of Social Interaction and Small Group Research 
Critical analysis of small group studies; characteristics of 
members; group size; leadership; group climate; interpersonal 
relations; group composition and capabilities; task performance 
role of. individual and social factors on performance. (Pre- 
requisite: 48-420). (3 hours a week). 

48-486. Minorities in the Mass Media 

(This course is offered and taught in Communication Studies as 
40-486). 


Il. ANTHROPOLOGY SECTION 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 
Pradhan, Mahesh Chandra; B.A. (Agra), M.A., LL.B. (Lucknow), 


Ph.D. (London) — 1970. (Head of the Department until July, 
1982), 


Associate Professors: 


Singh, Ripu Daman; B.A., M.A. (Lucknow), M.A., Ph.D. (Oregon) 
— 1970. 


Hedley, Max J.; B.A. (York, Eng.), M.A., Ph.D. (Alberta) — 1976. 


Assistant Professor: 

Reid, Peter E. W.; M.A., Ph.D. (State U. of New York, Buffalo) 
—1976. 

Lecturer: a 
Kroon, Leonard; M.A. (Wayne State) — 1970. 


1, Admission Requirements 


For admission to any of the following programs a full Ontario 
\ Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary School, or 
equivalent Preliminary Year is required (see page A-9). 
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li. Counselling and Program Approval 


The attention of students is directed to the statement, on p. C-3, 
outlining the procedures in the Faculty of Social Science for 
counselling students and advising on program and course 
selection. This service is available to students year round in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, and the students 
should not hesitate to request it. A list of the counsellors and 
program advisors is available from the departmental office or 
from the Office of the Dean of Social Science. Please note that 
programs of all students in the General or Honours program in 
Sociology and Anthropology must have the approval of a 
program advisor within the Department before registration may 
be completed. Most options are expected to be relevant to the 
major. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


GENERAL DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
Total courses: thirty. 


Anthropology: twelve to sixteen courses, including 49-111, 49- 
112, and four courses selected from 49-215, 49-216, 49-217, 49- 
218, 49-250, 49-251. 


- Other: options to a total of thirty courses. 


HONOURS ANTHROPOLOGY 
Total courses: forty. 


Anthropology: twenty to twenty-four courses, including 49-111, 
49-112, 49-215, 49-216, 49-217, 49-218, 49-250, 49-251, 49-414, 
49-415, two culture area courses from 49-230, 49-231, 49-233, 49- 
236, 49-237, 49-238. 


Other: two non-language courses from the Faculty of Arts: two 
courses in language, science or mathematics; twelve to sixteen 
options. 


Continuation in Honours Anthropology requires: 
1. A cumulative average of at least B in Anthropology courses; 


2. An overall cumulative average of at least C in all courses 
attempted. 


COMBINED HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to combine two subjects in a single Honours 
Program are referred to the regulations concerning such 
programs, on p. C-5. All Combined Honours programs require 
the approval of the Heads of the Departments involved, and of the 
Dean of the Faculty. 


1, Programs combining Anthropology with another subject in 
the Faculty of Social Science: Any such program requires a 
total of forty courses, including sixteen Anthropology, sixteen 
from the second subject of specialization and eight options. 
The courses which must be included from Anthropology are 
the following: 49-111, 49-112, 49-215, 49-216, 49-217, 49- 
218, 49-250, 49-251, 49-414, 49-415, two culture area courses 
from 49-230, 49-231, 49-233, 49-236, 49-237, 49-238. Options 
must include two non-language courses from the Faculty of 
Arts, two courses from language, science or mathematics. The 
combined program requirements of all other Departr: snts in 
the Faculty of Social Science are shown in their respective 
sections of this Calendar. 


2. Programs combining Anthropology with a subject offered 
outside the Faculty of Social Science: Students interested ina 
particular combination, not already included in the Calendar, 
should consult with the Head of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, and with the Head of the other Department 
involved, concerning the possibility of establishing such a 
program for degree credit, and concerning the courses which 
must be taken. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 


49-111. Introduction to Anthropology 

A general introduction to the major fields and concerns of 
anthropology through an examination of the Origin and evolution 
of humans and the rise of human societies. The significance of 
our evolutionary past for an understanding of the contemporary 
conditions of mankind. (3 hours a week). 


49-112. Principles of Socio-Cultural Anthropology 

A general introduction to the principles of socio-cultural 
anthropology through an examination of the variety of human 
experience in societies throughout the world. An examination of 
the significance of cultural anthropology for overcoming the 
barriers to understanding other cultures and ourselves. (3 hours 
a week). 


49-120. Local Native Prehistory 


' This course provides an overview of the native occupations of 


Essex and Kent Counties and adjacent areas over the past 10,000 
years, and up to the coming of Europeans. Prehistoric ways of - 
life, artifacts, and the changes thereof in the cultures of the 
original peoples of southwestern Ontario are examined. 


49-213. introduction to Field Techniques in Archaeology: Part | 
A preliminary course designed to acquaint the student with the 
history and techniques of Field Archaeology by on-site lectures 
and demonstrations. Some practical experience will be gained by 
identifying, preparing and cataloguing artifacts. This course will 
be offered in conjunction with 49-214 for 12 weekends ata pre- 
determined site. 


49-214. Introduction to Field Techniques in Archaeology: Part Il 
A practicum for the performance of archaeological skills 
including participation in site preparation, testing, excavations of 
a single unit and preparation of Field Notes. This course will be 
offered in conjunction with 49-213 for 12 weekends at a 
predetermined site. 


49-215. Introduction to Physical Anthropology 

The meaning and development of physical anthropology. 

Humans in evolutionary context, specializations; human's 

nearest relatives; varieties in primate populations; sources of 

variations; concept of race classifications; approaches to the 

problems of-evolution of human populations. (2 lectures and 1 : 
laboratory hour a week), 


49-216. Introduction to Human Origins 

The concept of biological evolution; evolution in theory and fact; 
evidences of evolution; ancestral forms of monkeys and apes; 
human ancestral forms; evolution of modern human populations; 
riddles in human ancestry. (Prerequisite: 49-215 or consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures and 1 laboratory hour a week). 


9-217. Principles of Archaeology 

A survey of the history, theory, and methods of anthropological 
archaeology. Emphasis is placed on archaeology's role as-a 
social science, aimed at. documenting and explaining past 
human cultural behaviour. (3 hours a week). 


49-218. Selected Problems in World Culture Prehistory 
Current archaeological perspectives on the causes and proces- 
ses of crucial episodes in cultural evolution are discussed. 
Topics include the rise of farming, the development of 
civilizations, metallurgy, long-distance trade, writing, diffusion 
vs. independent invention. (3 hours a week). (Prerequisite: 49- 
217 or consent of instructor). 

49-220. Museum Methods 

Techniques of display, methods of preparation and restoration of 
ethnological and archaeological materials. Will be conducted in » 
the laboratory. (3 hours a week). ? 
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49-221. Palaeoanthropological Museology 

Methods and techniques of identification, preparation, preser- 
vation and reconstruction of osteological materials, moulding 
and casting, tinting and mounting techniques: will be conducted 
in the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 49-220 or consent of instructor). 
(3 hours a week). 


49-225. Race and Ethnic Relations 
This course is offered and taught in Sociology as 48-214). 


49-226. Minority Relations in Canada 
(This course is offered and taught in Sociology as 48-215). 


49-230. Northern Canada 

A study of the origins, causes, and proposed solutions to the 
problems confronting indigenous peoples (primarily Inuit) in 
Northern Canada. This will include an examination of the effects 
of oil and mineral exploration and extraction, government policy, 
education and land settlements on the lives of native peoples. (3 
hours a week). 


49-231. Indians and Metis of Canada 

A study of the contemporary life conditions of Indian and Metis 
peoples in Canada. This will include an examination of traditional 
and reservation cultures, Indian-White relations, urban 
migration, the effects and extent of poverty amongst native 
peoples, and the various solutions proposed to solve the 
problems faced by native peoples. (3 hours a week). 


49-233. Cultures of South America 
Survey of selected cultures or culture areas. Content will change 
from year to year. (3 hours a week). 


49-236. Cultures of Asia 

This survey will focus on selected areas, to change from year to 
year. Special topics for study would include the development, 
continuity, and change of cultures, major features of social 
organization, industrialization and present-day problems. (3 
hours a week). 


49-237. Peoples of Oceania 
Survey of selected cultures or culture areas. Content will change 
from year to year. (3 hours a week). 


49-238. Cultures of Africa 

This course considers human development and prehistoric 
* cultures of Africa, major cultural areas including city-states, 
kingdoms, the cattle-complex, etc. Cultural continuity and 
change are discussed along with population admixtures; 
European influences, the African world-view, and the problem of 
national identities. (3 hours a week). 


49-240. Race, Races, and Racism 

The social and the biological meaning of race; living human 
populations as races; physical and physiological variations in the 
human populations; the meaning and the significance of these 
variations; racism as an attitude; some aspects of racism in 
different cultures. (3 hours a week). 


49-245. Medical Anthropology 

Diseases in ancient human populations; aspects of social organi- 
zation and prevalence of diseases in the living human popula- 
tions; the concept of health and disease in primitive societies; 
indigenous medical systems and the role of’ medical prac- 
titioners; aspects of population contacts and health. 


49-250. Family and Kin Organization 

Survey of family and kin ties in tribal and peasant societies. 
Analysis of patterns of marriage, patterns of family residence, 
and their relationship to the organization of these societies in the 
light of rules of descent and inheritance. (3 hours a week). 


49-251. Seminar in Kinship and Social Organization 
Discussion of papers to be written by students on selected 
societies from different parts of the world relating to patterns of 
kinship and social organization in specific societies. Discussion 
of theories of kinship in Anthropology. (Prerequisite: 49-250 or 
consent of instructor). (3 hours a week), 


. 


49-260. Economic Anthropology 

Introduction to the problems, concepts, and theories of 
economic anthropology. Analysis of traditional modes of 
production, and the varying relationships of economic activities 
to kinship, religions, and political structures. (Prerequisite: 49- 
111 and 49-112 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


49-300. New World Prehistory 

Survey and analysis of New World archaeological data with 
emphasis on current problems in the pre-history of North and 
Meso-America. (Prerequisite: 49-111 and 49-112 or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


49-303. Social Aspects of Modernization and Development 
(This course is offered and taught in Sociology as 48-303). 


49-313. Techniques in Supervision | 

A study of current concepts in problem oriented investigation. A 
detailed assessment of methods and other factors affecting the 
recording of archaeological data. The student will be responsible 
for supervising two or more excavation units, and preparing finai 
unit reports. This course will be offered in conjunction with 49- 
314 for 12 weekends at a predetermined site. (Prerequisite: 
Successful completion of 49-213/214 or consent of instructor). 


49-314. Techniques of Supervision I! 

A practicum designed to prepare the student supervisors in 
analysis and interpretation, resulting in a final site report. This 
course will be offered in conjunction with 49-313 for 12 weekends 
at a predetermined site. (Prerequisite:.49-213/214 or consent of 
instructor). 


49-320. Biology, Society and Culture 


This course considers the relationship between human 
biological and cultural development, selection and adaptation in 
human populations, the interrelationships between human 
biology and social organizations, technology and human 
biology, and the future of humans. (3 hours a week). 


49-325. Primate Behaviour 
A study in primate ecology; adaptation and behaviour of non- 
human primates, a comparative study in primate social 
organization. (No prerequisites): (3 hours a week). ; 


49-330. Primitive Art 

Theories regarding the evolution of artistic expressions. Analysis 
of the various media of the world’s artistic expressive systems; 
the role of art in culture and the role of the artist in society. 
Problems of perception, cognition, learning, aesthetics and 
creativity in cross-cultural contexts with special emphasis on 
New World cultures. (Prerequisite: 49-111 and 49-112 orconsent 
of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


49-331. Prehistoric and Contemporary Primitive Art ; 
Problems of perception, cognition, learning, aesthetics and 
creativity in art in cross-cultural contexts, with special emphasis 
on the prehistoric (Paleolithic and Neolithic) art in the Old World: 
contemporary art of the African and the Pacific populations; their 
comparison with the Meso-American art forms. (Prerequisite: 49- 
330 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


49-335. Human Physical Growth and Adaptation 
Cross-cultural and evolutionary aspects of body growth; adapta- 
tion to environmental stresses leading to human variations: the 
importance of variations in the context of technological inno- 
vations, and their effects. 


49-352. The Nature of Language 
Brief definition of anthropological linguistics; a brief summation 
of the theories and issues on the origin and evolution of 
language; the sound structure of language; concepts, principles 
and rules in the study of language; semantic and syntax; 
discussion of linguistics and its place in social science research; 
an exercise on transcription. (3 hours a week). 


ty 


49-353. Language in its Cultural Context 

An evaluation of the relationship of social anthropology and 
language; languages and culture and the process of socializa- 
tion; diversity of languages; discussion of borrowing and 
linguistic continuity; kinship terminology; discussion of 
language and its social setting(s). (3 hours a week). (Prerequi- 
site: 49-352 or consent of instructor). 


49-360. Emergence of Civilization in the Old Worid 
An intensive investigation into the developments which 
produced the civilizations of the Old World, with special 
reference to village growth, urbanization and the formation of 
complex societies and the states. (3 hours a week). 


49-361. Emergence of Civilization in the New World 

A description and analysis of the evolution of the Civilizations of 
Mexico, Central America, and the Andean region of South 
America. Topics to be especially emphasized are the Origins of 
farming and settled villages, urbanization, and the evolution of 
the state in these areas. (3 hours a week). 


49-363. The Canadian Arctic 
(This course is offered and taught in Geography as 42-360.) 


49-365. Canadian Communities in Transition 

A study of the processes leading to the emergence and transfor- 
mation of agrarian, maritime, and single industry communities in 
Canada. This will include an examination of. the structure, 
organization, and culture of these communities, and_ their 
relationship to the wider society. (3 hours a week). 


49-370. Political Process in Traditional Societies 

How tribal and peasant societies organize themselves politically; 
how problems of law and order are handled. Relationship of 
political process to kinship and religious systems. Mechanisms 
of social control. (3 hours a week). 


49-371. Seminar in Political Process in Traditional Societies 
Discussion of papers to be written by students on selected 
societies throughout the’ world relating to types of political 
systems in tribal and peasant societies. Discussion of anthro- 
pological models used in the study of political systems, political 
_ processes, and maintenance of law and order in these societies. 
(Prerequisite: 49-370 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week): 


49-380. Applied Physical Anthropology 

Measurement of the cranium and post-cranial long bones for 
reconstructions in palaeontology, archaeology, and the study of 
form, shape and size; measurement of the living for the study of 
the human body proportions, size, growth and functional 
positions; dermatoglyphic study of the human populations for 
genetic variations and diseases. (2 lectures and 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


49-386. Cultural Background of Personality 

Antecedents of the Culture and Personality school, its goals and 
Purposes; place of the individual in culture and society; concept 
of personality and psychological views of culture: the role of 
culture in personality formation; ethnography of Ruth Benedict 
and Margaret Mead; methods and techniques. (3 hours a week). 
(Prerequisite: 49-111 and 49-112 or consent of instructor). 
(Psychology 46-234 is acceptable as a substitute for 49-386 until 
further notice). 


49-387. Psychological Anthropology 

Critical evaluation of the works of Boas, Freud, R. Linton, A. 
Kardiner, B. Malinowski, R. Benedict. M. Mead, C. Kluckhoim, 
etc.; emic and psychological categories; configurational homo- 
geneity, national character, and the problem of representa- 
tiveness; role of psychological anthropology in the behavioural 
sciences. (3 hours a week). (Prerequisite: 49-386 or consent of 
instructor). (Psychology 46-234/235 is acceptable as a substitute 
for 49-387 until further notice). 


Anthropology 


49-391. Culture Contact and Culture Change 

Critical examination of diffusion, acculturation, cultural contact, 
and other theories of change which seek to explain the impact of 
western society on indigenous cultures. This will be done 
through an in-depth examination of various ethnographies 
drawn from select cultural areas. (3 hours a week). 


49-392. Contemporary Theories of Change 

This course involves an examination of contemporary theories of 
change in terms of their historical emergence and their theore- 
tical and empirical adequacy. The pasticular focus will be the 
ethnographies and theoretical work of the French Structural- 
Marxists and the critique of anthropological approaches to the 
study of change stemming from their work. (3 hours a week). 


49-401. Research Methods in Social/Cultural Anthropology 
Examinations of questions of the ethics, responsibility, and 
objectivity in problem formulation, research design, and data 
collection. Historical and contemporary significance of fieldwork 
to anthropology and social science generally. Techniques of 
fieldwork and data collection methods. (The development of a 
limited research project will be encouraged). (Prerequisite: 49- 
111/112 or Sociology 48-101/102 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


49-411. Anthropology of Development 

Critical discussion of theories of social and economic develop- 
ment. Examination of the impact of industrialization (capitalist 
and socialist) on the organization and structure of traditional 
forms of production and the resultant problems of development. 
Analysis of small scale domestic production, cooperatives, 
intermediate technology, and other alternatives to the model of 
large scale capital-intensive production. (Prerequisite: 49- 
111/112, Sociology 48-101/102 or consent of instructor). (3 hours 
a week). 


49-414. Introdution to Anthropological Theory 

Scope and aims of social cultural anthropology; its intellectual 
background; relationship to social science and the humanities; 
discussion of some basic concepts; the comparative method and 
its critique; 19th century evolutionary theories and their criticism. 
(3 hours a week). (Prerequisite: 49-111/112 or consent of 
instructor). 


49-415. Contemporary Anthropological Theories 

Critical evaluation of the 20th century cultural evoiutionary 
theory as well as other theoretical frameworks. Emphasis will be 
placed on a discussion of the diffusionist schools, structural- 
functional models (equilibrium and conflict), structuralism, 
Processual studies, and cognitive approaches. A brief 
summation of the importance of a theoretical framework in 
research, and the influence of some Marxist studies in recent 
years. (3 hours a week). (Prerequisite: 49-414 or consent of 
instructor). 


“49-440. Directed Readings in Prehistory and Archaeology 
Designed for students considering graduate work with an 
emphasis on prehistory and archaeology. Independent study 
and readings with members of the anthropology staff. (Prerequi- 
site: four courses at the 300 level, or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


“49-441. Directed Readings in Physical Anthropology 

Designed for students considering graduate work with an 
emphasis on Physical Anthropology. Independent study and 
readings with members of anthropology staff. ( Prerequisite: four 
courses at the 300 level or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


“49-442. Directed Readings in Cultural Anthropology 

Designed for students considering graduate work with an 
emphasis on Cultural Anthropology. Independent study and 
readings with members of anthropology staff. ( Prerequisite: four 
courses at the 300 level or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 
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*49-445. Directed Studies in Anthropological Research | 
The student will carry through a limited research project under 
the direct supervision of a faculty member. (Prerequisite or 
corequisite: one course from 49-440, 49-441 or 49-442). (3 hours 
a week). 

"49-446. Directed Studies in Anthropological Research Il 
The student will carry through a limited research project under 
the direct supervision of a faculty member. (Prerequisite or 
corequisite: one course from 49-440, 49-441 or 49-442). (3 hours 
a week). 

*Note: 49-440, 49-441, 49-442, 49-445 and 49-446 are for final year 
Honours students only. Permission of the instructor and the 
Head of the Department must be obtained prior to registration, 
on a prescribed form available in the office. 

49-451. Primitive Religion 

Analysis of the structure and function of tribal religions in the 
wider framework of philosophical reflection upon religion as a 
universal phenomenon. Critical review of modern theories. (3 
hours a week). 

49-452. Messianic Movements 

Analysis of messianic, nativistic and revival movements against 
the background of Zoroastrism, Judeo-Christian Messianism 
and Hellenistic mystery-cults. Critical review of modern theories. 
(3 hours a week). 
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ANTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Admission Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A-9). 


Nature and Purpose: 

The program in International Relations links together social 
science courses in three departments in order to provide a broad 
understanding of the dynamics of global society and a useful 
preparation for a wide variety of careers relating to the inter- 
national field. 


in drawing upon the resources of the Political Science, 
Economics, and History Departments, the program aims at 
focussing the attention of students on the major international 
challenges of our time and at equipping them with the necessary 
historical perspectives and analytical skills to enable them to 
respond positively to those challenges. Furthermore, an honours 
degree in International Relations can furnish students with a 
valuable background for positions in teaching, politics, 
government service, international institutions, banking, 
commerce, journalism, broadcasting and the armed forces. 


The Universities of Windsor and Toronto are the only Ontario 
universities to offer a B.A. degree in Honours International 
Relations. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


B.A. DEGREE IN HONOURS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Total courses: forty. 


Political Science: Twelve courses are required: 


45-110: Introduction to the Canadian Political Structure 
45-160: Issues in World Politics 
45-262: The Making of Foreign Policy 

45-264: Introduction to Canadian Foreign Policy 

45-265: Major Themes of Canadian Foreign Policy 
45-270: Research Methods in Political Science 

45-271: Introduction to Statistical Methods 

45-360: Conflict Among Nations 

45-461: Seminar in Theories of Foreign Policy 

45-462: Seminar in Theories of International Politics 


“Economics 41-211 (Statistical Methods !) and Economics 41- 
212 (Statistical Methods II) may be taken instead of 45-270 and 
45-271. 


Two courses from: 


45-263: The Third World and International Politics 

45-361: United States Foreign Policy 

45-362: Soviet Foreign Policy 

45-363: International Law 

45-364: International Law and Institutions 

45-365: The Middle East in Conflict 

45-366: Internationa! Relations in Asia 

45-368: Technology, Resources and International Relations 
45-369: Internationa! Relations in Latin America 

45-370: International Relations in Africa 


45-399: Practicum in Government and Politics 


Social Science — Interdisciplinary Programs 


Economics: ten courses are required: 


41-110: Introduction to Economics | 
41-111: Introduction to Economics I! 
41-221: Intermediate Microeconomics | 
41-222: Intermediate Microeconomics II 
41-231: Intermediate Macroeconomics | 
41-232: Intermediate Macroeconomics II 
41-373: International Economics | 
41-374: International Economics || 


Two courses from: 


41-263: Economic History of Canada 

41-341: Economic Growth and Development Theory 

41-342: Economic Growth and Development Policy 

41-362: Selected Current Economic Problems and Policies in 
the Canadian Economy 

41-390: Comparative Economic Systems | 

41-391: Comparative Economic Systems I! 

41-392: The Soviet Type Economies | 

41-393: The Soviet Type Economies II 

41-440: Problems of Economic Development in Some 
Selected Countries 

41-453: Comparative Labour Institutions 


or any other 300- or 400-level Economics course approved by an 
International Relations Counsellor. 


History: Eight courses are required: 

43-123: . International Relations, 1919-1939 

43-124: International Relations, 1939-1973 

43-243: Canada from early European contact to the advent of 
responsible Government, 1600-1850 

43-244: Canada from the origins of Confederation (1850-1968) 


Four of (including-at least two from the 400-level): 

43-215: Europe in the age of the enlightenment and liberalism 
(1715-1914) / 

43-216: Europe in the Twentieth Century 

43-219: History of the Second World War 

43-261: History of the United States | 

43-262: History of the United States I! 

43-305: The formation of the British empire to mid-Victorian 
times (1500-1870) 

43-306: From Empire to Commonwealth (1870 to present) 

43-363: The United States in the early Twentieth Century 

43-364: The United States since 1933 

43-423: History of the USSR: The Lenin and Stalin Revolutions 

43-424: History of the USSR: Foreign Policy since the Civil War 

43-437: History of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914 

43-438: History of European Diplomacy, 1914 to present 

43-443: Canada: Great Expectations to Broken Dreams 1896- 
1935 

43-444: Canada: The New National Policy to the Rise of 
Trudeaumania, 1935-1968 

43-445: Canadian-American Relations, 1783-1867 

43-446: Canadian-American Relations, 1867 to the present 

43-461: Diplomatic History of the United States, 1775-1945 

43-462: Diplomatic History of the United States since 1945 

Other: Any ten courses to a total of forty courses. 

Students should consider selecting these additional courses 

from the nonrequired courses in Political Science, Economics 

and History listed above and from courses related to 

international relations which are offered by other departments 

and Faculties, such as languages, international business and 

political geography. : 


interdisciplinary Programs — Social Science 


In making their choice, students should bear in mind: 

1. The requirements for the B.A. Honours in International 
Relations are such as to give those who complete the Program 
the equivalent of majors in both Political Science and 
Economics, while careful selection of options could lead toa 
student also accumulating the equivalent of a majorinone ofa 
number of other areas, including History or a language. 


2. It is also possible for students following the Honours Inter- 
national Relations program simultaneously to fulfill all the 
requirements for direct entry into a one-year M.A. program in 
Political Science, Economics or History, provided they 
choose their options carefully. Students who intend to apply 
for such direct entry are therefore strongly advised to seek 
counselling from the graduate advisor of the appropriate 
department at an early stage of their undergraduate studies. 


3. Notall courses listed above are offered each academic year. If 
for some reason a required course is not available, special 
arrangements can be made with the department concerned to 
ensure that the student’s completion of the International 
Relations program is not jepordized. 


For further information contact the Program Co-ordinator, Prof. 
B.E. Burton, Department of Political Science, or Prof. P.R. 
Burrell, Department of Economics, or Prof. !.C., Pemberton, 
Department of History. 
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PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES 


Admission Requirements 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the Secondary 
School; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see page A-9). 


B.A. DEGREE IN HONOURS LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A Latin American Studies program is designed, through a 
combination of Language and Literature and the Social 
Sciences, to contribute to the goals of a liberal education to meet 
the needs of those preparing to be specialists in the Latin 
American countries. A background in Latin American Studies 
may prepare the student for teaching, research, government 
service, business, and mass communications. It is an integrated 
interdepartmental course of studies organized by the 
Departments currently participating: Classical and Modern 
Languages; Economics; Geography; History; Political Science; 
Sociology and Anthropology. 


Students planning to pursue a degree in Latin American Studies 
must seek counselling from the Department in whose discipline 
they intend to focus their studies. 


The total program consists of forty courses. There are two basic 
areas of study: Language and Literature core; Social Science 
core. 


In the Language and Literature core at least sixteen courses 
should be taken including Spanish 23-220, six language courses 
in Spanish and/or Portuguese, and nine literature courses in 
Spanish and/or Portuguese. In addition, twenty-four courses 
should be taken in the Social Sciences including six of: 
Anthropology 49-111/112, Economics 41-110/111, Geography 
42-130/131, two courses in History at the 100-level, Political 
Science 45-110, 45-130, Sociology 48-101/102; and all of: 
Geography 42-335/336, History 43-275/276, Political Science 45- 
239 and 45-369. At least ten of the twenty-four courses in Social 
Sciences should be selected in one Social Science discipline. 


In the Social Science core a total of twenty-eight Social Science 
courses should be taken, including six of: Anthropology 49-111, 
49-112, Economics 41-110/111, Geography 42-130, 42-131, two 
courses in History at the 100-level, Political Science 45-110, 45- 
130, Sociology 48-101, 48-102, and ail of: Geography 42-135, 42- 
335, 42-336, History 43-275, 43-276, Political Science 45-239 and 
45-369. At least four of the remaining courses should be taken in 
one discipline. In addition, ten courses in Language and 
Literature must be taken, including Spanish 23-220, six language 
courses in Spanish and/or Portuguese, and three literature 
courses in Spanish and/or Portuguese. 


All students, whether in the SOCIAL SCIENCE CORE or the 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE CORE, will take Geography 42- 
135 (Introduction to Latin America), and Spanish 23-401; both 
are interdisciplinary Latin American Studies Seminars, and are 
team-taught by members of the Latin American Studies 
Committee. . 


The program is administered by a Committee consisting of 
members of the sponsoring Departments who are interested in 
Latin America. Further, through University of Windsor affiliation 
with the Ontario Co-operative Program in Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies (OCPLACS), students have access to the staff 
and library resources of six additional Ontario Universities. 


For further information on the program contact Committee 
Chairman (1982-83), Prof. S.H. Surlin, Department of 
Communication Studies, Prof. F.C. Innes, Department of 
Geography or Prof..R.S. Pazik, Department of Classical and 
Modern Languages, Literatures and Civilizations. 
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PROGRAM IN URBAN STUDIES 


Nature and Purpose 

The program in Urban Studies links together courses in many 
departments which have an urban slant, it is intended to help 
focus the attention of students onan area of growing significance 
and concern in contemporary civilization. Students taking the 
program will gain a broad exposure to significant problems of 
urbanism and acquire significant skills for the mature analysis of 
urban problems. 


Students can take a general degree majoring in urban studies or 
they have a choice of two honours programs: Honours Political 
Science in Urban Studies and Honours Geography in Urban 
Studies. The Honours program in Geography in Urban Studies is 
an appropriate field for those interested in planning, real-estate 
development and kindred areas. Honours Political Science in 
Urban Studies would provide a suitable background for those 
interested in media or government careers related to the urban 
area. 


The administration of the program is in the hands of an 
interdepartmental committee whose chairman is Professor 
Trevor Price, Department of Political Science. Further 
information regarding the program can be obtained from the 
chairman. 


_ Compulsory courses (five) 


Economics 41-241 (Introduction to Urban Economics |) 


Geography 42-150 
History 43-247 
Pol. Sc. 45-215 
Sociology 48-103 


(Introductory Urban Geography) 
(Historical Urbanization in Canada) 
(Urban Government & Politics) 
(Urban Problems) 


Core courses (six to be chosen from the following): 


Economics 41-242 
Geography 42-492 
Geography 42-493 
History 43-263 


Law 99-212 

Law 99-213 

Pol. Sc. 45-216 
Pol. Sc. 45-326 
Psychology 46-341 


Psychology 46-342 


Sociology 48-210 
Sociology 48-211 


(Introduction to Urban Economics I!) 
(Urban Systems) 

(Internal City) 

(Historical Urbanization in the 
United States) 

(Municipal Law) 

(Land Use Planning Law) 

(Urban Political Issues) 
(Municipal Urban Administration) 
(Environmental Psychology: The 
Human Micro Environment) 
(Environmental Psychology: The 
Human Macro Environment) 
(Canadian Social Structure) 
(Canadian Social Institutions) 


~ Anthropology 49-365 


Biology 55-101 


Five courses from the following or the core: 

(Canadian Communities in Transition) 
(Anthropology of Development) 
(Principles & Implications of Biology) 
(Principles & Implications of Biology) 
Comm. Studies 40-100 (Introduction to Mass Media) 

Comm. Studies 40-101 (Survey of Mass Media Activities) 
Comm. Studies 40-300 (The Popular Arts in Mass Society) 


Anthropology 49-411 
Biology 55-100 


Economics 41-385 
Economics 41-386 
Economics 41-416 
Economics 41-417 
Geography 42-250 
Geography 42-251 
Geography 42-323 


Geography 42-324 


ae Geography 42-337 
_ Geography 42-338 


- Comm. Studies 40-400 (Communications & Culture) 


(Public Finance |!) 

(Public Finance 11) 

(Regional Economic Problems) 
(Urban Economic Problems) 
(Industrial Geography) - 
(Geography of Urban Design) 
(Principles of Transportation 
Geography) 

(Transportation Geography — Forms 
& Functions) 

(Social Geography) 

(Social Geography of the City) 


Geography 42-341 
Geography 42-342 
Geography 42-348 
Geography 42-349 


Geography 42-365 
Geography 42-441 


History 43-118 
History 43-415 
History 43-416 
History 43-447 


History 43-448 


Law 99-200 
Pol. Sc. 45-110 


Pol. Sc. 45-115 
Pol. Sc. 45-220 


Pol. Sc. 45-221 ° 
Pol. Sc. 45-309 
Pol. Sc. 45-310 


Pol. Sc: 45-313 
Pol. Sc. 45-314 


Pol. Sc. 45-421 
Pol. Se. 45-422 
Psychology 46-234 
Psychology 46-235 
Psychology 46-432 
Sociology 48-204 
Sociology 48-206 
Sociology 48-207 
Sociology 48-214 
Sociology 48-215 
Sociology 48-225 


Social Science — Interdisciplinary Programs 


(Urban & Regional Planning !) 
(Urban & Regional Planning !!) 
(Geography of Canadian Population !) 
(Geography of Canadian 
Population Il) 

(Marketing Geography) 

(Case Studies in Urban Planning; 
Ontario Experience) 

(Everyman in Europe) 

(Mediaeval Cities, 1150-1350) 
(Later Mediaeval Cities, 1350-1550) 
(Local History: Western District to 
1850's) 

(Local History: Border City of Windsor, 
1850’s to Present) 

(Law and Social Issues) 
(Introduction to Canadian Political 
Structure) 

(Introduction to Canadian 

Political Process) 

(Introduction to Public 
Administration & Policy) 
(Canadian Public Administration) 
(Canadian Provincial Government) 
(Government & Politics in 

Ontario & Quebec) 

(Federalism and the Constitution 
in Canada) , 
(Federal-Provincial Relations 

in the 1980's) 

(Canadian Public Policy Making) 
(Public Policy Analysis) 

(Social Psychology !) 

(Social Psychology I!) 
(Introduction to Community Health) 
(Sociology of the Family) 
(Labelling Social Problems) 
(Canadian Social Problems) 

(Race & Ethnic Relations) 
(Minority Relations in Canada) 
(Organizations & People) 
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Interdisciplinary Programs — Social Science 
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PROGRAMS IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


CERTIFICATE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Admission requirements: A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary 
Year (see p. A-9); OR as an Adult Student (see page A-13). 


Required courses: 


Pol Sc. 45-110 (Introduction to the Canadian Political 
Structure) 

Pol. Sc. 45-115 (Introduction to the Canadian Political 
Process) 

Pol. Sc. 45-220 (Introduction to Public Administration 
and Policy) y 

Pol. Sc. 45-221 (Canadian Public Administration) 

Pol. Sc. 45-326 (Municipal Urban Administration) 

Pol. Sc. 45-327 (Provincial Administration) 

Pol. Sc. 45-328 (Public Financial Management) 

Pol. Sc. 45-329 (Public Service Staff Relations) 

Econ. 41-110/111 (Introduction to Economics | and II) 

Two of: 


Bus. Ad. 70-151 
Bus. Ad. 71-140 
Bus. Ad. 71-344 
Pol. Sc. 45-215" 
Pol. Sc. 45-216* 
Pol. Sc. 45-313" 


(Financial Accounting |) 

(Principles of Management) 
(Industrial Relations) 

(Urban Government and Politics) 
(Urban Political Issues) 

(Federalism and the Constitution 

in Canada) 

(Federal-Provincial Relations in 

the 1980's) 

Pol. Sc. 45-323* (Government and Business) 

Students must obtain an overall “C” average in the six prescribed 
courses to merit the Certificate. 

This program is intended primarily for part-time students. 
Inquiries about the program should be directed to the 
Department of Political Science. 


* These courses are required for the degree program in Public 
Administration. 


Pol. Sc. 45-314" 


DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Diploma program is designed to build on the Certificates in 
Public Administration and Municipal Administration. All courses 
taken for either certificate may be credited to the Diploma. 
Students may register, however, for the Diploma without having 
taken a Certificate first. - 


Students must obtain an overall C average to gain the Diploma. 
Students intending to proceed to the degree program should 
note, however, that a B average in all required courses for the 
Bachelor of Public Administration is needed. 


Course requirements: twenty-four (or Certificate plus twelve 
courses.) 


Required Courses: (in addition to those for the Certificate(s)). 
“Pol. Sc. 45-421 (Canadian Public Policy Making) 

Pol. Sc. 45-422 (Public Policy Analysis) 

Econ. 41-110/111 (Introduction to Economics | and Il) 
(if-not previously taken) 
(Canadian Public Finance) 
(Government Fiscal Policy and 
Financial Affairs) 


Econ. 41-283 
Econ. 41-284 
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Options: Six or eight courses. 


Options must be chosen with the aid of a counsellor. Students 
should consider choosing their options so as to emphasize one 
of the following areas: ; 

Labour Relations and Personnel Management 

Administration 

Public Relations 

Finance 

Social Administration 

Urban Affairs 

Federal-Provincial Relations 

Research Methods 


For a listing of courses appropriate to each of these areas see the 
Bachelor of Public Administration program below. 


HONOURS BACHELOR OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Admission requirements: A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School; or equivalent Preliminary 
Year (see p. A-9). 

Students must obtain a B average in the required courses and 
an overall C average to be eligible for graduation. 


Total number of courses: a minimum of forty. (The twelve 
courses of the Certificate in Public Administration or in 
Municipal Administration or the twenty-four courses of the 
Diploma in Public Administration may be applied to this total). 


Required Courses: 


Econ. 41-110/111 (Introduction to Economics | and Il) 


Econ. 41-283 (Canadian Public Policy) 

Econ. 41-284 (Government Fiscal Policy & 
Financial Affairs) 

Law 99-110 (Introduction to Law |: Legal Process 
in Canada) 

Law 99-210 (Administrative Law) 

Pol. Sc. 45-110 (Introduction to the Canadian 
Political Structure) 

Pol. Sc. 45-115 (Introduction to the Canadian 

Political Process) 

Pol. Sc. 45-215 (Urban Government & Politics) 

Pol. Sc. 45-216 (Urban Political Issues) 

Pol. Sc. 45-220 (Introduction to Public 

; Administration & Policy) 

Pol. Sc. 45-221 (Canadian Public Administration) 

Pol. Sc. 45-270 (Research Methods in Political 
Science) i 

Pol. Sc. 45-271 (Introduction to Statistical Methods) 

Pol. Sc. 45-309 (Canadian Provincial Government) 

Pol. Sc. 45-310 (Government & Politics in Ontario & 
Quebec) 

Pol. Sc. 45-313 (Federalism and the Constitution 
in Canada) 

Pol. Sc. 45-314 (Federal-Provincial Relations 
in the 1980's) 

Pol. Sc. 45-326 (Municipal Urban Administration) 

Pol. Sc. 45-327 (Provincial Administration) 

Pol. Sc. 45-328 (Public Financial Management) 

Pol. Sc. 45-329 (Public Service Staff Relations) 

Pol. Sc. 45-421 (Canadian Public Policy Making) 

Pol. Sc. 45-422 (Public Policy & Analysis) 
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Options: Sixteen courses, chosen with the aid of a counsellor. 
Emphasis on one of the following areas is recommended: 


Labour Relations and Personnel Management 


Bus. Ad. 71-343 
Bus. Ad. 71-344 
Bus. Ad. 71-345 


Bus. Ad. 71-447 


“Bus. Ad. 71-448 


Bus. Ad. 71-449 
Econ. 41-350 
Econ. 41-353 

Law 98-234 

Law 98-301 
Psychology 46-115 
Psychology 46-116 
Psychology 46-220 


Psychology 46-221 
Psychology 46-370 


Psychology 46-371 
Sociology 48-101 


. Sociology 48-102 


Sociology 48-326 
Sociology 48-332 


Administration 

Bus. Ad. 71-240 
Bus. Ad. 71-343 
Bus. Ad. 71-445 


Law 99-210 


Pol. Sc. 45-201 


Pol. Sc. 45-202 
Pol. Sc. 45-323 
Psychology 46-115 
Psychology 46-116 
Psychology 46-220 


Psychology 46-221 


Psychology 46-234 
Psychology 46-235 
Psychology 46-370 
Psychology 46-371 
Sociology 48-101 
Sociology 48-102 
Sociology 48-225 


’ Sociology 48-236 


Public Relations 
Comm. St. 40-100 
Comm. St. 40-101 


Comm. St. 40-120 . 


Comm. St. 40-121 
Comm. St. 40-251 
Comm. St. 40-352 
Comm. St. 40-380 
English 26-100 
Pol. Sc. 45-210 


Pol. Sc. 45-211 


(Management of Human Resources) 
(Industrial Relations) 
(Administration of Compensation 
Systems) 

(Canadian Collective Bargaining 
System) 

(Labour Law, Industrial Legislation) 
(Collective Bargaining) 

(Labour Theory) 

(Labour Institutions) 

(Labour Law) 

(Labour Arbitration) 
(Introduction to Psychology |!) 
(Introduction to Psychology Il). . 
(Psychology of Adjustment and 
Personality 1!) 

(Psychology of Adjustment and 
Personality |!) 3 
(Organizational Psychology) 
(Industrial Psychology) 

(Principles and Methods of Sociology) 
(Social Insititutions and Social 
Change) 

(People and Work) 

(Labour and the Canadian 
Industrialization Process) 


(Organizational Behaviour) 
(Personnel Administration) 
(Organizational Structure, Design and 
Development) : 
(Administrative Law) 

(Current Issues in Canadian Policies) 
(Canadian Unity and Diversity) 
(Government in Business) 
(Introduction to Psychology |!) 
(Introduction to Psychology 1!) 
(Psychology of Adjustment and 
Personality 1) 

(Psychology of Adjustment and 
Personality I!) 

(Social Psychology |!) 

(Social Psychology I!) 
(Organizational Psychology) 
(Industrial Psychology) 

(Principles and Methods of Sociology) 
(Social Institutions and Social Change) 
(Organizations and People) 

(Peopie and Work) 


(Introduction. to Mass Media) 
(Survey of Mass Media Activities) 
(Effective Organizational 
Communications) 
(Organizational Communication 
Formats) 

(Intermediate Print and Scripting 
Processes) 

(The Press in Canada) 

(Public Relations and Society) 
(Writing |: Expository Writing) 
(Political Parties and Interest Groups 
in Canada) 

(Public Opinion in Canadian 


_ Democracy) 


Psychology 46-115 
Psychology 46-116 
Psychology 46-344 
Psychology 46-345 


Finance 

Bus. Ad. 70-151 
Bus. Ad. 70-152 
Bus. Ad. 70-357 
Bus. Ad. 70-461 
Bus. Ad. 72-171 
Bus. Ad. 72-271 
Econ. 41-241 
Econ. 41-242 
Econ. 41-321 


Econ. 41-322 


Social Administration 


Pol. Sc. 45-201 
Pol. Sci. 45-202 
Psychology 46-115 
Psychology 46-116 
Psychology 46-234 
Psychology 46-235 
Psychology 46-326 


Sociology 48-101 
Sociology 48-102 
Sociology 48-103 
Sociology 48-204 
Sociology 48-214 
Sociology 48-215 
Sociology 48-329 


Social Science — Interdisciplinary Programs 


(Introduction to Psychology |) 
(Introduction to Psychology II) 
(Psychology of Communication) 
(Pragmatics of Human 
Communication) 


(Financial Accounting Principles |) 
(Financial Accounting Principles II) 
(Accounting in the Public Sector) 
(Taxation) 

(Business Finance |) 

(Business Finance II) 

(Introduction to Urban Economics }!) 
(Introduction to Urban Economics II) 
(Corporation Finance and 
Investments |) 

(Corporation Finance and 
Investments I!) 


(Current Issues in Canadian Politics) 
(Canadian Unity and Diversity) 
(Introduction to Psychology |!) 
(Introduction to Psychology I!) 
(Social Psychology !) 

(Social Psychology I!) 

(The Psychology of Early Childhood 
Education) ; 

(Principles and Methods of Sociology) 
(Social Institutions and Social Change) 
(Urban Problems) 

(Sociology of the Family) 

(Race and Ethnic Relations) 
(Minority Relations in Canada) 
(Family and Social Change) 


Social Work courses with the advice of a counsellor and per- 
mission of the School of Social Work. 


Urban Affairs . 
Econ. 41-241 
Econ. 41-242 
Geography 42-150 
Geography 42-251 
Geography 42-341 
Geography 42-342 
History 43-247 


History 43-263 


Law 98-289 
Law 99-212 
Law 99-213 
Sociology 48-101 
Sociology 48-102 


Sociology 48-103 
Sociology 48-210 
Sociology 48-211 


(Introduction to Urban Economics |!) 
(Introduction to Urban Economics I!) 
(Introduction to Urban Geography) 
(Geography of Urban Design) 
(Urban and Regional Planning |) 
(Urban and Regional Planning 11) 
(Cities in North America: Historical 
Urbanization in Canada) 

(Cities in North America: Historical 
Urbanization in the United States) 
(Environmental Law) 

(Municipal Law) 

(Land Use Planning Law) 

(Principles and Methods of Sociology) 
(Social Institutions and Social 
Change) 

(Urban Problems) 

(Canadian Social Structure) 
(Canadian Social Institutions) 


Federal-Provincial Relations 


History 43-341 
History 43-343 
History 43-443 


History 43-444 
Pol. Sc. 45-201 
Pol. Sc. 45-202 
Pol. Sc. 45-411 


Pol. Sc. 45-412 


(Confederation) 
(Studies in Canadian Regionalism) 
(Canada: Great Expectations and 
Broken Dreams, 1896-1935) 

(Canada: The New National Policy to 
the Rise of Trudeaumania, 1935-1968) 
(Current Issues in Canadian Politics) 
(Canadian Unity and Diversity) 
(Survey of Canadian Politics and 
Government) 

(Selected Topics in Canadian Politics 
and Government) — 
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Interdisciplinary Programs — Social Science 


Sociology 48-101 
Sociology 48-102 
Sociology 48-210 
Sociology 48-211 


Research Methods 


(Principles and Methods of Sociology) 
(Social Institutions and Social Change) 
(Canadian Social Structure) 
(Canadian Social Insititutions) 


(Credit allowed for only 1 statistics course) 


Bus. Ad. 73-105 
Bus. Ad. 73-205 
Bus. Ad. 73-314 
Bus. Ad. 73-320 
Bus. Ad. 73-420 
Comp. Sc. 60-103 
Comp. Sc. 60-112 


Comp. Sc. 60-113 
Comp. Sc. 60-212 


Comp. Sc. 60-213 
Comp. Sc. 60-393 
Econ. 41-204 


Pol. Sc. 45-374 
Pol. Sc. 45-375 


(Descriptive Statistics) 

(Statistics for Business Decisions) 
(Computers and Systems Analysis) 
(Principles of Management Science 1) 
(Principles of Management Science I!) 
(A Survey of Computers and Their Use) 
(Introduction to Algorithms and 
Computer Programming with Fortran) 
(Advanced Algorithms and Fortran) 
(Advanced Computer 

Programming - PLI) 

(Advanced Computer Programming 

- COBOL) 

(Design of Computer Systems for Data 
Processing Applications) 
(Introduction to Non-Stochastic 
Quantitative Research) 

(Survey Research) 

(Data Processing in Political Research) 


CERTIFICATE IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Admission requirements: A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary 
Year (see p. A-9); OR as an Adult Student (see page A-13). 


Required courses: 


Po. Sci. 45-110 (Introduction to the Canadian Political 
; Structure) 

Pol. Sci. 45-115 (Introduction to the Canadian Political 
Process) 

Pol. Sci. 45-215 (Urban Government and Politics) 

Pol. Sci. 45-216 (Urban Political Issues) 

Pol. Sci. 45-220 (Introduction to Public Administration 
and Policy) 

Pol. Sci. 45-221 (Canadian Public Administration) 

Pol. Sci. 45-326 (Municipal Urban Administration) 

Pol. Sci. 45-327 (Provincial Administration) 

Pol. Sci. 45-328 (Public Financial Management) 

Pol. Sci. 45-329 (Public Service Staff Relations) 

Law 99-110 (Introduction to Law | - Legal Process 
in Canada) 

Law 99-212 (Municipal Law) 


This program is intended primarily for part-time students. 
Inquiries about the program should. be directed to. the 
Department of Political Science. 


Students must obtain an overall average of “C” in the twelve 


_ prescribed courses to merit the Certificate. 


CERTIFICATE IN CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Admission requirements: A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary 
Year (see p. A-9); OR as an Adult Student (see page A-13). 


Course requirements: Twelve courses. 
Required Courses: 


Sociology 48-101 
Sociology 48-102 


Sociology 48-301 
Sociology 48-302 
Sociology 48-312 
Law 99-215 
Law 98-300 


Social Work 47-410 


(Principles and Methods of Sociology) 
(Social Institutions and Social 
Change) 
(Criminology: Crime and Criminals) 
(Law and Society) 

(Penology) 

(Administration of Criminal Justice) 
(Criminology) 

(Social Work and the Law) : 


Four options from the following: 


Sociology 48-206 
Sociology 48-207 
Sociology 48-310 
Sociology 48-311 
Sociology 48-414 
Sociology 48-415 


(Labelling Social Problems) 
(Canadian Social Problems) 
(Youth in Conflict with the Law) 
(Victimology) 


_ (Social Deviance) 


(Social Control Agents of Deviance) 


Social Work 47-347 (Violence in the Family) 

This program is intended for part-time students. Courses are 
included as part of the regular Sociology program and are 
acceptable for credit for degree students. 

Students must obtain an overall “C” average in the twelve 
prescribed courses. 

Inquiries about the Certificate should be directed to the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
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CERTIFICATE IN ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


This program is intended primarily for part-time students who - 
wish to improve their knowledge and: skills in organizational 
communicatidns. Courses are regular University credit courses 
and may be applied toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Admission requirements: A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary 
year (see p. A-9); OR as an Adult Student (see page A-13). 


Course requirements: Twelve courses. 


Required courses: 

Comm. Studies 40-120 (Effective Organizational 
Communications) 

(Organizational Communication 
Formats) 

OR (depending on the student's background or experience) 
Comm. Studies 40-520 (Theory and Practice in Small Group 
Communication) s 
(Theory and Practice in Organizational 
Communications) 


Ten options from the following courses: 

Comm. Studies 40-221 (Communication Transactions in 
Organizational Careers) 

Comm. Studies 40-222 (Co-orientation in Organizational 
Settings) 

Comm. Studies 40-250 (Basic Processes in Media Writing) 

Comm. Studies 40-251 (Intermediate Print and Scripting 
Processes) 

Comm. Studies 40-275 (Mass Communication Theory) 

Comm. Studies 40-326 (Instructional Systems) 

Comm. Studies 40-350 (Editing and Content Planning in Print 
Media) 

Comm. Studies 40-380 (Rublic Relations and Society) 

Comm. Studies 40-381 (Advertising and the Mass Media) 

Comm. Studies 40-423 (Creativity in Organizational 
Communications) 

Comm. Studies 40-475 (Advanced Mass Communication 
Theory) 

Comm. Studies 40-520 (Theory and Practice in Small Group 

Communication) 

(Theory and Practice in Organizational 

Communications) 

Comm. Studies 40-522 (Mass Media Marketing 
Communication and Consumer 
Behaviour) 

Comm. Studies 40-526 (Theory of Instructional 
Communication) 

Comm. Studies 40-527 (Instructional Communication Design) 

Comm. Studies 40-528 (Practicum in Media Education) 

Psychology 46-234 (Social Psychology !) 

Psychology 46-235 (Social Psychology 1!) 

Psychology 46-344 (Psychology of Communication) 

Psychology 46-345 (Pragmatics of Human 

if Communication) 
Sociology 48-334 (Small Groups) 
Bus. Ad. 71-140 (Principles of Management) 


Students must obtain an overall “C” average in the twelve 
prescribed courses. 

Inquiries about the program should be directed to the 
Department of Communication Studies. 


Comm. Studies 40-121 


Comm. Studies 40-521 


Comm. Studies 40-521 
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Social Science — Interdisciplinary Programs 


CERTIFICATE IN ORGANIZATIONAL 
AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


Admission requirements: A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary 
Year( see p. A-9); OR as an Adult Student (see page A-13). 


Course requirements: Twelve courses. 


Required courses: 
Comm. St. 40-120 


Comm. St. 40-121 


Bus. Ad. 71-140 
Bus. Ad. 71-343 


Bus. Ad. 71-344 
Bus. Ad. 74-231 
Economics 41-110 
Economics 41-111 
Sociology 48-101 
Sociology 48-102 


(Effective Organization 
Communications) 
(Organizational Communication 
Formats) 

(Principles of Management) 
(The Management of Human 
Resources) 

(Industrial Relations) 
(Introduction to Marketing) 
(Introduction to Economics !) 
(Introduction to Economics II) 
(Principles and Methods of Sociology) 
(Social Institutions and Social 
Change) 


Two options from the following courses: 


Sociology 48-225 


Sociology 48-228 
Sociology 48-233 
Sociology 48-234 
Sociology 48-326 
Pol. Sci. 45-110 


Pol. Sci. 45-115 


Pol. Sci. 45-1306 
Rel. Studies 35-210 
English 26-100 
Speech 25-210 
Speech 25-211 
Speech 25-216 


Psychology 46-370 
Psychology 46-371 


(Organizations and People) 
(Social Stratification) 

(Self and Society) 

(Social Processes and Relationships) — 
(People and Work) 

(Introduction to the Canadian Political 
Structure) 

(Introduction to the Canadian Political 
Process) 

(Politics and Social Change) 

(Work, Leisure and Play) 

(Writing |: Expository Writing) 


(Speech Communication to Inform) 


(Speech Communication to Persuade) 
(Speech for Business and the 
Professions) 

(Organizational Psychology) 
(Industrial Psychology) 


Students must obtain an overall “C” average in the twelve 
prescribed courses. Inquiries about the program should be 
directed to the Department of Sociology. and Anthropology. 
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Interdisciplinary Programs — Social Science 


CERTIFICATE IN LABOUR 
STUDIES 


This program is intended for part-time students. Courses are 
regular University credit courses and may be applied to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Admission requirements: A full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary 
Year (see p. A-9); OR as an Adult Student (see page A-13). 


Course requirements: Twelve courses. 
Required Courses: 


Econ. 41-110/111 
OR 
Econ. 41-112/113 


Econ. 41-221/222 
Econ. 41-231/232 


(Introduction to Economics | and II) 


(Introduction to Economics 
(Quantitative) | and I) 

(Intermed. Microeconomics | and II) 
(Intermed. Macroeconomics | and II) 


Plus one of (a) or (b) or (c) 


(a) Econ. 41-350 


(Labour Theory) 


Econ. 41-450 (Advanced Labour Theory) 
(b) Econ. 41-353 (Labour Institutions) 
Econ. 41-453 (Comparative Labour Institutions) 
(c) Econ. 41-350 (Labour Theory) 
Econ. 41-353 (Labour Institutions) 
Pius four courses from among tne following: 
Pol. Sc. 45-110 (Introduction to the Canadian Political 
' Structure) 
Pol. Sc. 45-115 (Introduction to the Canadian Political 
Process) 
Pol. Sc. 45-329 (Public Service Staff Relations) 
Sociology 48-332 (Labour and the Canadian 


Industrialization Process) 
Psychology 46-370 (Organizational Psychology) 
Psychology 46-371 (Industrial Psychology) 
History 43-347 (Canadians at Work: A History of 
. Canadian Labour) 
Bus. Admin. 71-447 ‘(Labour-Management Conflict 


Resolution) 
Bus. Admin. 71-449 (Collective Bargaining) 
Law 99-211 (Labour Law) 
Law 99-216 ' (Labour Arbitration) 


Economics (one or two additional Labour Economics courses 
not selected under required courses. 


Students must obtain an overall “C” average in the twelve 
prescribed courses. ; 

Inquiries about the program should be directed to the 
Department of Economics. 
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“Officers of Instruction” are shown 


as of 1981-82 academic year. 


THE FACULTY OF 
SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 


Faculty Council: 


Dean of the Faculty (Chairman); Dr. C. P. Gravenor (ext. 182); 
All faculty of professorial rank; 
Student representatives as agreed. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Faculty of Science and Mathematics is composed of five 
departments (Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics and 
Physics), the School of Computer Science, and the School of 
Nursing. Programs in Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental studies are 
administered by the Department of Biology. 


Details of the programs, specific admission requirements and 
requirements for graduation, are given for each Department on 
the following pages. Students in the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics must also meet the general regulations of the 
University and are advised to read the section on Academic 
information (see General Calendar, page A-6 ff). 


In this calendar, the word “course” refers to a one semester 
course. Each semester includes approximately thirteen weeks of 
classes. During each regular academic year (September to 
April), the first semester runs from mid-September to mid- 
December; the second semester runs from mid-January to mid- 
April. Each semester concludes with final examinations. 
Students are advised to use the University Timetable in con- 
junction with this Calendar to determine in which semester 
courses will be offered. 


- The first two digits of the course number identify the subject area. — 


(BIOL, CHEM, NURS. etc.) and the following three digits identify 
the course. In the Faculty of Science and Mathematics, the 
subject areas are identified by the first two digits as follows: 


Biology —55 Computer Science — 60 
Botany —56 Geology — 61 
Microbiology _—57 Mathematics — 62 
Zoology —58 Nursing — 63 
Chemistry —59 Physics — 64 


1. Admission Requirements 


Admission from Ontario Level 5 
Admission to the Faculty of Science and Mathematics requires 
satisfactory completion of a full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School with an average of 60% or 
better and an average of 60% or better in all Science and 
Mathematics subjects taken. 
A background of specific Science and Mathematics subjects in 
Secondary School or in the Preliminary Year at this University is 
required for admission to many of the Honours and General 
programs in Science and Mathematics, the School of Computer 
Science, and the School of Nursing. The minimal entrance 
requirements are shown under Admission Requirements as 
follows: Biology, page D-9; Chemistry, page D-14; Computer 
Science, page D-18; Geology, page D-22: Mathematics, page D- 
26: Nursing, page D-32; Physics, page D-37. 
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Admission from Ontario Level 4 

The University of Windsor offers a Preliminary Year for students 
who enter the University from Ontario Level 4. The requirements 
for admission into Preliminary Year are stated on page A-10. 


Admission from Outside Ontario 

General admission requirements to the University, including 
admission of non-secondary school graduates and graduates 
from high schools outside of Ontario are more fully described on 


page A-10. 


Advanced Placement” 

Upon admission to the University, a student may petition a 
Department/Schoo! within the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics, except Nursing, for permission to write an 
advanced placement examination in any of its first year course 
offerings. Such examinations will be offered within two weeks 
after registration; a minimum grade of “C” is required for the 
granting of advanced placement. é 


The student will be required to complete the standard number of 
courses required to obtain a degree. The normal charge for 
special examinations will be applied. 


Advanced Standing’ 

Upon admission to the University, a student may petition a 
Department/School within the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics to write an advanced standing examination in any 
of its Preliminary Year course offerings. Such examinations will 
be offered within two weeks after registration; a minimum grade 
of ‘C’ is required for the granting of advanced standing. 
Success in such examinations will be recorded on student 
transcripts as “advanced standing by qualifying examination” 
with the credit value of the course. The normal charge for special 
examinations will be applied. 

There are special regulations regarding advanced standing 
examinations for students entering the School of Nursing or the 
School of Computer Science. Specific regulations are given on 
page D-33 for the School of Nursing and page D-18 for the 
School of Computer Science. 

*See page A-14 for definition of Advanced Placement and 
Advanced Standing. 
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For Admission To 


Biology 


Chemistry 


Computer 
Science 


Geology 
Mathematics | 


Nursing 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Minimal Requirements 


A full Ontario Level 5 program including Mathematics 1 
and two of: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and 
one other Mathematics. Overall average of 60% and 
average of 60% in Science and Mathematics subjects. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program including Mathematics 1 
and preferably two or more of: Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Physics, additional Mathematics subject. 
Overall average of 60% and average of 60% in 
Mathematics and Science subjects. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program including Mathematics 
1 and 2. Overall average of 60%, and 60% average in 
Mathematics. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program including at least two of: 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics 1, Mathe- 
matics 2, Mathematics 3, Physics. Overall average of 60% 
and average of 60% in Mathematics and Science subjects. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program including.Mathematics 


1 and 2 (Mathematics 3 is strongly recommended). Overall 
average of 60% and 60% average in Mathematics. 


A full Ontario Level 5 program, including Biology or the 
equivalent Preliminary University year. The required 
average is at least 60%. (See School of Nursing, page 
D-33, for further details and requirements for Plan II and 
Diploma in Public Health Nursing). 


A full Ontario Level 5 program including Physics and 
Mathematics 1; and two of Mathematics 2, Mathematics 3, 
Chemistry. Overall average of 60%. 


Recommended Ontario 
Level 5 Subjects 


Mathematics 1, Mathematics 2, 
Chemistry and Physics 


Mathematics 1 and 2. 
Chemistry, 

Physics, and either 
Mathematics 3 or Biology, 
(See page D-16). 


Mathematics 1, 2 and 3. 


Mathematics 1, 2 and 3. Two of 
Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Physics. 


Mathematics 1, 2 and 3, Those 
planning to take Applied Mathematics 
should take Physics. 


English, Chemistry. 


Mathematics 1, 2 and 3, Chemistry 
and Physics. (See page D-37). 


For purposes of admission, Ontario Level 5 Mathematics subjects are defined as follows: 
' Mathematics 1: Functions and Relations ; 
Mathematics 2: Calculus 
Mathematics 3: Algebra 
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il. Program Requirements 


Preliminary Year 


(a) Science 

Students doing Preliminary Year and intending to take a program 
in Science for the B.Sc. degree, general or honours, should take 
the following. An overall average of Cis required for admission to 
a Science program: 


English 26-100, and one other course from the English 100- 
Series. Students whose native language is not English may 
substitute English 26-031 and 26-032 with the permission of the 
Dean and the Department of English. 


Mathematics 62-010 


A total of four semester courses from: 
Chemistry 59-010 (two semester courses) 
Physics 64-010 (two semester courses) 
Geology 61-100, 101 
Mathematics 62-020 (two semester courses) 
Mathematics 62-030 (two semester courses) 
Two options 


Students intending to proceed to a degree in Chemistry or 
Physics should take Mathematics 62-010, 62-020, 62-030, 
Physics 64-010 and Chemistry 59-010. Students intending to 
proceed to a degree in Geology should take Mathematics 62-010, 
Chemistry 59-010, Geology 61 -100/101, and one or more of: 
Mathematics 62-020, 62-030, Physics 64-010. Students intending 
to proceed to a degree in Mathematics should take Mathematics 
62-010, 62-020, and 62-030. 


(b) Nursing 
Students in Preliminary Year, who intend to enter the Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing program, are required to take the following 
courses, and to attain an overall average of C: 
English 26-100, and one other course from the English 100- 
Series. Students whose native language is not.English may 
substitute English 26-031 and 26-032 with the permission of the 
Dean and the Department of English. 


Mathematics 62-010, or 62-020, or 62-030. 

Chemistry 59-010 (or option with the permission of the 
Director of the School of Nursing). 

Biology 55-110. 


Physics 64-010 (or option with permission of the Director of 
the School of Nursing). 


(c) Computer Science 
Two English courses at the 100 level, or options from the 
Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social Science. Students 
whose native language is not English may substitute English 
26-031 and 26-032 with the permission of the Dean and the 
Department of English; 
Mathematics 62-010, 62-020; 
Six options (Mathematics 62-030 strongly recommended). 


For admission to First Year Computer Science, an overall 
average of C is required. ~ 
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PROGRAMS 


(a) General Programs 

General programs leading to the B.Sc. degree in Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics and Physics, or to the B.A. 
(Mathematics) degree require the completion of a minimum of 


thirty to thirty-two courses as required by the major subject. In 


the general programs the student must acquire a moderate con- 
centration in a major field but the programs are designed to offer 
the opportunity of selecting a number of courses from other 
areas of science or from other Faculties at the University. 


(b) Honours Programs 

Honours Programs leading to a B.Sc. degree in Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics or Physics, or to the B.A. 
(Mathematics) degree require the completion of from forty-two 
to forty-six courses, depending on the subject of specialization. 
These programs require a greater concentration and demand a 
higher level of achievement than the general programs. 

In the five Departments the following programs are offered. For. 
specific course requirements consult the Departmental listings 
under “Details of Programs and Courses”, page D-9 ff. 


1. Biology — with specialization in Microbiology, Cellular 
Biology, Organismic Biology, Developmental Biology, 
Population and Environmental Biology, and Biology and 
Geography. Those wishing to specialize in the traditional 
disciplines of Botany and Zoology may do so within the 
context of the above programs. 


2. Chemistry — with specialization in Chemistry, Biochemistry, 
and Chemistry and Physics. 


3. Geology — with specialization in Geoiogy, Geology and 
Biology, Geology and Geography, and Geological 
Engineering (see page G-17). Students wishing to combine 
the disciplines of Chemistry and Physics with Geology must 
enroll in a Geology program. 


4. Mathematics — with specialization in Mathematics, and 
Mathematics and Computer Science. A student may obtain a 
B.A. or a B.Sc. in Mathematics depending on the number of 
non-Mathematics courses taken. Courses are available in 
the Department involving Pure Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics and Statistics. 


5. Physics — with specialization in Physics, Applied Physics and 
Biophysics. 


School of Nursing 

Two programs are offered for candidates who are already 
Registered Nurses: a degree program (B.Sc.N.) and a diploma 
program in Public Health Nursing. The degree program, 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing (Honours), requires three 
academic years of study. 


A four-year program leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing (Honours) is available for secondary school graduates 
or applicants seeking admission as adult students. Graduates 
from the program qualify to write the provincial nurse 
registration examination. 

School of Computer Science cee 
Both General and Honours programs are offered, leading tothe 
degree of Bachelor of Computer Science (B.C.S.). Each permits 
the student to augment a specialized study of computers with an 
extensive study of one of a number of related fields, or with a 
broad spectrum of other courses. 
Pre-professional Programs 

In addition to the degree programs, the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics offers programs for students intending to enroll in 
professional schools as follows: 


Science and Mathematics. 


Pre-Medicine 

A student intending to apply for admission to a School of 
Medicine is!advised to study carefully the requirements of the 
particular Medical School to which admission is sought, as there 
is some variation, both with respect to choice of subjects and 
number of years of study required for entrance. The student 
should obtain counselling through the Department of Biology in 
order to design the most suitable program of study for meeting 
the usual admission requirements. 


Pre-Dentistry 

A student intending to apply for admission to the First Dental 
Year at the University of Toronto or the University of Western 
Ontario should complete the program for First Level Science 
including Biology 55-110, Chemistry 59-110 or 59-130 and 
Physics 64-102 or 64-106. English (two courses in the 100 series) 
is a recommended option. 


Pre-Optometry ' 

A student intending to apply for admission to optometry is 
advised to complete First Level Science with the following 
courses: Biology 55-110, Chemistry 59-110 or 59-130, 
Mathematics 62-110 and 62-111, Physics 64-102 or 64-106 or 64- 
110, Psychology 46-115/116 and two courses offered by the 
Faculty of Arts. - 


Pre-Teaching Program 

Ontario Teachers’ Certificate: General program students who 
contemplate registering in the Faculty of Education at the 
University of Windsor, or in a comparable institution, with the 
intention of teaching in the primary-junior (grades K to 6 
inclusive) area are advised to consider taking ten courses ina 
subject taught in the elementary schools. 


Those intending to teach in the junior-intermediate (grades 4 to 
10 inclusive) or the intermediate-senior (grades 7 to 13 inclusive) 
areas should take a minimum of a ten-course major and a six- 
course minor in teachable secondary school subjects. 


Honours Specialist Qualification: By the proper choice of 
subjects, students completing certain Honours programs witha 
B average may qualify for admission to courses leading to the 
Honours Specialist Qualifications at the Faculty of Education at 
this University, or other Ontario Faculties or Colleges of 
Education. In order to acquire such qualification, a minimum of 
two years’ successful teaching experience is necessary following 
the granting of the Ontario Teacher's Certificate. 

Counselling is available at the Faculty of Education. 


I. Counselling 


From the above abbreviated description of programs, itis evident 
that students have a wide option of choices in Mathematics, 
Science, Nursing and pre-professional programs. Quite often 
students are unaware of the nature of the programs and the 
professional opportunities open to them in the various areas of 
specialization. Each Department and School has members of the 
faculty who counsel students and assist them in choosing 
programs and courses. Assistance can be obtained atall times of 
the year by contacting the Department, the School of Computer 
Science, the School of Nursing or the Office of the Dean. 


Special counselling service is offered during the month of August 
for students entering the University for the first time. Details of 


the time and place are mailed to all new students from the Office. 


of the Registrar. New students who cannot attend the formal 
August counselling sessions may obtain special counselling by 
making an appointment with the Departmental counsellors or by 


- ¢alling the Office of the Dean. 
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Telephones: University of Windsor (519) 253-4232 


Office of the Dean Ext. 182 
Department of Biology Ext. 272, 274 
Department of Chemistry Ext. 305 
Department of Geology Ext. 450 
Department of Mathematics Ext. 213 
Department of Physics Ext. 283, 422 
School of Computer Science Ext. 730, 827 
School of Nursing Ext. 286, 288 


All students are urged to take advantage of this counselling 
service. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS — 


Although a student in the general program may choose from a 
broad fange of subjects, the University requires some 
specialization in a general degree program. A student who 
wishes to take a general program is expected to choose a major 
subject and include in the program from ten to sixteen courses in 
the major subject. 


Selection of Courses 

A student will qualify for the general B.Sc. degree or B.A. 
(Mz.thematics) by passing thirty to thirty-two courses as required 
by the major subject, with an overall average of C or better. For 
the B.Sc. degree a minimum of twenty courses must be taken 
from the courses offered by the Faculty of Science and Mathe- 
matics, and the School of Compufer Science. At least sixteen of 
the thirty course total must be at the 200 level or higher and at 
least ten of the sixteen courses must be taken at the University of 
Windsor, including at least four courses in the major field. 


Course requirements for the B.A. (Mathematics) degree are 
found on page D-26. Courses should be selected according to 
the following criteria: 


1. Major Field — At least ten and not more than sixteen courses 
must be chosen from one subject, which constitutes the 
major field. Each Department offering a major has indicated 
how many, and which, courses students in that major field 
must take to fulfill their major requirements. In some cases, 
the choice within the field is left open. Normally, two 
courses from the major field should be taken among the first 
ten courses taken. For major requirements by Departments, 
see Departmental information under Details of Programs an 

’ Courses on page D-9ff. 


2. Options — At least six of the options (non-major subjects) 
must be selected from courses offered through the Faculty of 
Arts, and the Faculty of Social Science. (See Option Chart on 
page D-8). In the total program at least two of the optional 
courses must be taken from the offerings from the Faculty of 
Arts and two from the Faculty of Social Science. Options in the 
Computer Science program are given on page D-19. 
Students pursuing their programs exclusively in the regular 
fall-winter session will normally take five courses in each 
semester. Students taking part of their work in Intersession or 
Summer Session will be limited to four courses in each of 
these sessions. 


No course numbered below 100 may be counted among the 
courses required for the degree with the exception of beginning 
language courses. 


Standing Required 

Progress toward a general degree at the University of Windsor is 
related to the number of courses successfully completed rather 
than to year-by-year promotion. However, the programs in the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics are sequential in nature and 
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hence the word “level” is used to clarify the student’s position 
within a program and to distinguish between introductory and 
senior courses within a program. 


At the conclusion of each academic session (September to 
December semester, January to April semester, Intersession, 
Summer Session) at which a student has taken courses, the 
student's progress will be reviewed and the cumulative average 
calculated. 


At the discretion of the Dean, any student's case may be referred 
to the Academic Standing Committee of the Faculty for review at 
the conclusion of any session. In the following cases, review and 
recommendation by the Committee are required. 


Case (1) 

If the final grade is F or F-in more than six courses among the first 
ten attempted; or in more than eight among the first twenty; or in 
more than ten among the first thirty, 


In the above cases the committee will normally require the 
student to withdraw from the Faculty. 


Case (2) 
if the overall average in all courses for which credit has been 
granted is lower than C. 


OR 


Case (3) 
If the average in the subjects constituting the major field falls 
below C at any point. 


In cases (2) or (3) the Committee may allow the student to 
continue on probation. If probation is allowed it is a reminder to 
students that an overall average of C and an average of C in the 
subjects constituting the major are required for graduation. 

A student who has been placed on probation as a result of such 
deficiencies, will remain in that status for at least twelve months. 
If, in the opinion of the Academic Standing Committee, the 


‘ student's performance improves by the end of that period, the 


Committee may remove the probation. if not, the Committee will 
review all aspects of the student's progress and may require the 
student to withdraw from all programs offered in the Faculty of 
Science and Mathematics for a period of one year. After this 
period the student may apply for re-admission through the 
University Admissions Office. 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Specific requirements for Honours programs vary, depending 
upon the subject of concentration. Individual programs, which 
may provide for specialization in a single subject or in a 
combination of related subjects, are outlined under Details of 
Programs and Courses, page D-9ff. 

The number of required courses in Science and Mathematics 
programs varies from a minimum of forty-two to a maximum of 
forty-six, not more than sixteen of which may be taken at the 100 
level. 

The minimum requirements for continuation in an Honours 
program is a cumulative average of C, and a cumulative average 
cof C in the field of specialization. Some programs carry more 
stringent requirements, and these are shown in the program 
outlines. ; 

At the conclusion of each academic session, cases of those 
students who fail to meet the minimum requirements, including 
those set by the Departments, will be referred to the Academic 
Standing Committee. The Committee may: 

14. Recommend that such students transfer to the General 


program. 
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2. Permit them to continue in the Honours program on 
probation. 


3. Require withdrawal from the Faculty. 
Examinations and Grading 


Grades assigned in all General and Honours programs, and their 
significance, are as follows: 
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Courses in which an F of F- grade is received will be recorded on 
the student's transcript but will carry no credit toward a degree. 


A grade of “IP” is recorded at the end of the first semester of two- 
semester courses. 


An incomplete grade may be assigned to®a student who so 
requests and at the discretion of the Instructor and Department 
Head or School Director. Such grades may be granted to a 
student who, for valid reasons, has not been able to complete all 
course requirements by the date of the final examinations. In 
such cases, a limited extra time will be allowed for the completion 
of such work, during which period the instructor will assign a 
final grade. An incomplete grade must be changed to a letter 
grade not later than six weeks after the last date of the 
examination period. If no such grade has been assigned by that 
date, a final grade of F will be entered in the student’s record by 
the office of the Registrar. 


In addition to incomplete grades, other provisions exist to protect 
students against circumstances beyond their control which may 
adversely affect progress. These are outlined in the University- 
wide regulations. Aegrotat standing applies in some cases of 
illness or bereavement or other grave reason prior to orduringan 
examination. Appeal procedures are provided in any case where 
a student feels the final grade does not correctly reflect 
achievement. These procedures are outlined on page A-16. — 


Supplemental examinations are not allowed in the Faculty of 
Science and Mathematics except for Nursing. students. (See 
regulations under School of Nursing). 


Under University regulations, the procedures followed by the 
instructor in arriving at final grades may vary from course to 
course. The procedure in any course follows the instructor's and 
the Department's recommendations and is approved by the 
Faculty. Normaily a combination of tests and other assignments 
is used. In all cases, some form of final evaluation procedure is 
required, which may, but need not, include a formal 
comprehensive examination. The University requires, however, 
that in each course, the nature of the evaluation procedures to be 
used in that course, and the nature and dates of required assign- 
ments must be explained to the students early in the course. 


Dropping Courses 

Final dates for dropping courses are as shown below. To dropa 
course, reasons must be presented to the Dean and approval 
received. The date on which the Statement of Registration is sub- 
mitted to the Office of the Dean (signed by the instructor whose 
course is being added or dropped), by the student, is considered 
to be the official date of the course change.. 


Approval for withdrawal from courses, after these dates, will not 
normally be granted. Petitions to drop a course after these dates 
mist be addressed to the Academic Standing Committee of the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics, Office of the Dean. These 
may be approved only if some unforeseen situation has arisen 
since the deadline date. The Committee usually will not consider 
adequate such reasons as “failing the course”, “lost interest”, 
“too much work”, or other similar reasons. 
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Science and Mathematics 


Intersession (6-week course) - 3 weeks after classes begin 
Intersession (3-week course) - 10 days after classes begin 
Summer Session (6-week course) - 3 weeks after classes begin 
Summer Session (3-week course) - 10 days after classes begin 
Regular Year (each semester) - 5 weeks after classes begin 
Two-semester courses - 10 weeks after classes begin 


Attention is directed to the University-wide regulations per- 
taining to examinations, grades and appeals on page A-15ff. 


f OTES: 


Course Content 

The contents of courses offered and the number of instructional 
hours per week in each, are shown by Departments and Schools 
in the Section below, entitled Details of Programs and Courses. 
Registration in any regular day course or program must be done 
through the Registrar's Office where time schedules are also 
available. The University does not attempt to impose uniformity 
in course presentation methods which, therefore, vary according 
to the nature and level of the course content. Some classes are 
devoted entirelygto lectures by the instructor, or lectures 
combined with classroom discussion. In some cases, a portion of 
the weekly classroom hours is devoted to small group (tutorial) 
instruction. Some courses are presented partly or entirely in the 
form of seminars. Most science courses have laboratory hours 
scheduled. In all cases, the nature of the instructional methods to 
be used is explained to students early in the course. 


Major and Cumulative Averages . 

The marks obtained in all courses taken are used -to calculate 
cumulative averages in General and Honours programs. 
Similarly, all marks obtained in courses in the major area of study 
are used to calculate major averages. For purposes of upgrading 
a major or cumulative average ina General or Honours programa 
student may repeat courses once only. The original grade 
obtained will remain on the student's transcript, but the second 
grade will be used to calculate cumulative and major averages. 


Repetition of Courses © 

Any failed or passed course in General or Honours programs 
may be repeated only once. Students who have failed twice a 
course which is required for graduation must withdraw from the 
program. 


te. : OPTION CHART | 


Double Degrees 

A student who is registered at the University and wishes to 
proceed to a second degree in a program offered by the Faculty 
of Science and Mathematics may apply for such a degree upon 
completion of at least twelve courses approved by the Dean 
beyond those required for the program in which the student is 
registered. 


Extra Course Fee 

Overload courses are deemed to be courses taken in addition to 
the prescribed yearly load for a given program. These shall be 
interpreted as Courses repeated or taken in lieu of failed courses, 
or courses taken in addition to those required for the program in 
which the student is registered. 


Sessions 

The time required to complete programs can vary according to 
the student’s choice. If courses are taken exclusively in the 
regular academic year (two semesters beginning in September 
and January), the normal time requirement in the General 
program is three years; in the Honours program, four years. 


For those students who wish to take additional courses during 
the summer period, the University of Windsor offers certain 
courses during Intersession (mid-May to end of June) and 
Summer Session (first of July to mid-August). Students in the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics may take up to four courses 
in each of these sessions. 

Programs may be spread over a longer period by students who 
prefer part time studies. In all cases, advice and counselling are 
readily available from the Departments or from the office of the 
Dean. 


Faculty of Arts Faculty of Arts Faculty of 

ARTS LANGUAGES SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Asian Studies “Asian Studies Anthropology 
Classical Studies French Communication Studies 
Comparative Literature **German Economics 
Dramatic Art Greek Geography 
English “*Italian History 

Linguistics Latin i Home Economics 
Music Polish ***Philosophy 
Philosophy Portuguese Political Science 
Religious Studies **Russian Psychology 
Scandinavian “Spanish — Social Work 
Speech **Ukrainian Sociology 

Visual Arts ‘ 


*Only Asian Studies 10-121, 10-122, 10-132, 10-133, 10-171, 10-172, 10-220, 10-221, 10-232, 10-233, 10-271, 10-272 will satisfy 
Languages option. 
*“The following courses will not satisfy Languages option, but will satisfy Arts option: German 15-200, 15-201, 15-202, 15-203, 
15-204, 15-205; Italian 21-224, 21-225, 21-271, 21-272; Russian 17-348, 17-349, 17-370, 17-371; Slavic 18-250, 18-251: Spanish 
~ 23-217, 23-218, 23-411; Ukrainian 20-240, 20-241. ; s 
nly Philosophy 34-222, 34-223, 34-229, 34-230, 34-231, 34-232 will satisfy Social Science option. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 
(Ext. 272, 274) 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION: 


Professors: 


Doyle, Robert Joseph: B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), M.S. 
(Michigan State), Ph.D. (Wayne State), R.M. (C.C.M.) — 1948. 
Petras, Michael Luke: B.Sc. (Assumption), M.Sc. (Notre Dame), 
Ph.D. (Michigan) — 1956. 

Benedict, Winfred Gerald, C.D.; M.Phil. (Leeds), B.S.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto), F.L.S. — 1957. 


McCurdy, Howard Douglas; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Sc. 
(Assumption), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Michigan State), R.M. (C.C.M.) — 
1959. 


Pillay, Dathathry T. N.; B.Sc. Ag. (Osmania), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Cornell) — 1963. 


Habowsky, Joseph E. J.; Diplom-Landwirt (Munich), M.S.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1964. 


Sabina, Leslie Robert; A.B. (Cornell), M.S., Ph.D. (Nebraska), 
R.M; (C.C.M.) (A.A.M.) — 1965. 


Warner, Alden Howard: B.A. (Maine), M.A., Ph.D. (Southern 
Iilinois) — 1965. (Head of Department). 


Cotter, David Allen; B.S. (Penn State), M.S., Ph.D. (Wisconsin) — . 
1975. 


Hebert, Paul D. N.; B.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. (Cantab) — 1976. 


Franklin, Mervyn; B.Sc. (Reading, England), Ph.D. (McGill) — 
1978. (President and Vice-Chancellor). 


Associate Professors: 


Winner, John Michael; B.S., MS. (Notre Dame), Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts) + 1963. 


Thomas, Donovan des Sauges; BS. (Natal), M.S., Ph.D. (Florida) 
— 1968. 

M’Closkey, Robert T.; B.A. (U.C.L.A.), M.A. (California State), 
Ph.D. (U. of California) — 1970. oe 


Wallen, Donald G.; B.Sc., B.Ed. (Dalhousie), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Simon 
Fraser) — 1970. 


Fackrell, Hugh B.; B.Sc., MSc. (Western Ontario), Ph.D, 
(Manitoba) — 1974. 

Taylor, Paul; B.S. (George Williams, Chicago), M.Ed., Ph.D. 
(Toledo) — 1975. 


Virgo, Bruce Barton; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (British Columbia) — 
1975. 


Assistant Professors: 


Dufresne, Michael J. P.; B.Sc. (York), Ph.D. (Alberta) — 1976. . 
Weis, |van Michael; B.Sc. (Syracuse), M.Sc., Ph.D. (lowa) —1976. 
Polsky, Ronald Stanley; B.A.(Western Ontario), M.Sc., Ph.D. 


(Wayne State) — 1979. 
Adjunct Associate Professor: | 


Holder-Franklin, Maxine A.; B.Sc., M.S.c. (Dalhousie), Ph.D. 
(McGill) — 1978. 
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Adjunct Assistant Professor: 


Scott, Brian S.; B.A.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1967. 


Sessional Instructor: 

Dougherty, Rev. John Roger, C.S.B.; B.A. (Western Ontario), 
S.T.B. (St. Michael's, Toronto), M.S. (Cornell) — 1951. 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 


School, including a Mathematics and at least two of: Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physics, and one other Mathematics. An 


‘overall average of 60% is required, and an average of 60% in 


Mathematics and Science subjects. Equivalent Preliminary Year 
Science will also grant admission (see page D-5). 


Students wishing to major in Biology and who have had Ontario 
Level 5 Biology or its equivalent may obtain advanced placement 
in Biology 55-110 by the successful completion of an 
examination to be administered to all students enrolled in55-110 
during the first week of class. The requirement to take 55-110 will 
thereby be waived but nocreditis assigned for it. A Biology major 
must still take at least twelve courses in Biology open to Biology 
majors (see Academic Regulations following). 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


For a General B.Sc. in Biology a student must complete thirty 
courses, and otherwise meet all University regulations. 


Among these courses must be included: (a) the “core’’courses in 
Biology — 55-110 or advanced placement therein, 55-228, 55- 
231, 55-229 and 55-238; (b) six to ten additional courses in 
Biology; (c) Chemistry 59-130, 59-230 and 59-231; (d) two to six 
additional courses in Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics or 
Physics to give a total of at least twenty-two courses in Science or 
Mathematics; (e) at least six courses in Arts and Social Science - 
including two from each Faculty. 


Within these limits, it is possible to develop programs of study to 
suit individual needs. Students are, therefore, requested to 
consult with departmental counsellors to obtain information for 
developing appropriate programs. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


The student, in designing a program in consultation with a 
counsellor, should keep the following considerations in mind: (a) 
Early specialization may preclude certain career options. 
Students who are undecided regarding their postgraduate 
activities should maintain a generalized program in Biology by 
selecting courses from diverse areas. (b) Students should 
strengthen their scientific preparation by selecting courses in 
Chemistry or Mathematics, etc., in consultation with their 
counsellors. (c) Professional schools (medicine, dentistry, 
optometry, etc.) have minimum course requirements for 
admission. Students planning to make application to 
professional schools should include these courses in their 
university training. 

The table on page D-10 lists, for the guidance of students, 
programs, appropriate to certain career interests which also 
satisfy the minimum academic requirements. Students are not 
limited to these programs and even within them, courses other 
than those listed may be taken at students’ discretion. However, it 
is advisable before developing alternative programs or 
substituting courses that students consult with a counsellor. 


Students majoring in Biology must obtain a “C" grade in Biology 
55-110 and in the overall program for a gt.r.eral B.Sc. degree. 


- 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS IN BIOLOGY 


NOTE: 1. All courses underlined are required either by all students (the core courses) or in the program in which they appear. 
2. Courses marked + are highly recommended. 


3. Students without Math 2 may take Math 62-020 at the first level, Math 62-113/62-253 may then be taken in the 
second year. 


FIRST LEVEL 
Two courses from the Faculty of Arts; 
Eight courses from the Faculty of Science and Mathematics 
including Biol.55-110, Chem. 59-130, Math 62-113t , Math 62-253, 
Physics 64-102 or 64-106 or Geol. 61-100, 61-101 or any other approved course for majors. 
NOTE: Math 62-113, 62-253 (preferably in the first year) are required for the Population and Environmental Program. 


SECOND LEVEL 
Two courses from the Faculty of Arts or Social Science 
Biology Core: 55-228, 55-231, 55-229 and 55-238 


AND 


GENERAL PRE-MEDICINE MICROBIOLOGY ORGANISMIC AND 


DEVELOPMENTAL 


POPULATION AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL 


CELLULAR 


Four to six courses | Four to six courses | Four courses from | Four to six courses | Four to six courses | Four to six courses 


from 


Other courses in 
Biology 


Chem. 59-230 
59-231 


Math. 62-120 
62-140 
or 
Two Science or 
Math electives 


from 
Micro. 57-226 


Zoo. 58-222 


Chem. 59-230 
59-231 


Physics 64-102 
or 64-106 
or 

Two Science 

electives 


Micro. 57-226 
- 57-227 


Chem. 59-230 
59-231 


from 
Bot. 56-222 


Micro. 57-226 
Zoo. 58-222 


Chem. 59-230 
59-231 


Other courses from 
Science and Math 
electives 


from 
Bot. 56-222, 56-225 


Micro. 57-226 
Zoo. 58-222, 58-238 


Chem. 59-230 
: 59-231 


Other courses from 
Math, Computer 
Science 60-112, 
60-113. Science 
electives 


from 
Bot. 56-222, 56-225 


Micro. 57-226 
Zoo. 58-222, 58-238 


Chem. 59-230 
59-231 


Math 62-115, 62-453 


THIRD LEVEL 
Two courses from the Faculty of Social Science 
AND 


Eight to en courses 


Eight to ten courses | Ten courses from 
from 


Eight to ten courses 
from 


Eight to ten courses | Eight to ten courses 
from from 


Biol. 55-339t , 


from. / 


Biol. 55-339¢ and Biol. 55-339t Biol. 55-339+ Biol. 55-339t Bio. 55-339t, 
other Biology 55-454 55-341, 55-344, 55-341, 55-336, 
courses. Micro, 57-226 Bot. 56-337 55-445 or 55-344 
57-227 Bot. 56-337, 56-431, 55-423, 55-437, 
Chem. 59-360 Micro. 57-341 56-444 Bot. 56-337, 56-423, 55-438, 55-439 
59-363 Zoo. 58-335 57-432 56-431, 56-444, 
58-337 57-434 Micro.57-227 56-441, 56-447 | Bot, 56-338, 56-447 
Math. 62-115, 62-214 58-430 57-437 57-341 56-431 
58-431 Micro. 57-226 
58-436 Zoo. 58-337 Zoo. 58-335, 58-337 57-227 Micro. 57-437 


58-436 58-430, 58-431 
Chem.59-360 58-446 
59-363 Chem. 59-360_ ; 
‘ 59-363 Chem.59-360 ~~ 


59-363 


Zo00, 58-335, 58-337, 
58-430, 58-431 


Zoo. 58-430 
58-431 


- Chem, 59-360 
59-363 


Math. 62-120, 
or 62-129 


Other courses from 
the Faculty of 
Science and 
Mathematics 


AI 


HONOURS BIOLOGY 


For regular admission to the Honours program at the second 
level the student must obtain at least a “B” in Biology 55-110 and 
an overall average of “C”. To be admitted in a subsequent year a 
student must obtain a “B" average in Biology in the preceding 
year with a cumulative average of “C” in all courses. 


The Honours program requires an extra year to accumulate a 
total of forty-two courses of which thirty-four must be in the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics and these must include 
twenty courses in Biology. 


A student in the Honours program should take eleven courses in 
each of the third and fourth levels. These twenty-two courses 
must include at least six courses numbered 400 or above in 
Biology, of which one two-semester sequence must be chosen 
from Botany 56-400, Microbiology 57-400 or Zoology 58-400. 


In addition the Honours program must include two courses 
numbered 300 or above in Science and Mathematics other than 
Biology. 


At least a “C” average must be maintained in each level. 


Honours Specialist Qualification for Teachers 
For Teaching Certification, see Section F, General Calendar. 


HONOURS BIOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


A degree program for Honours composed Of sixteen courses in 
Biology and sixteen in Geography, plus ten other courses fora 
total of forty-two, is offered for those interested in Bio- 
geographical studies. 


First Level 

Required: Biology 55-110, Geography 42-100, 42-101, 42-130, 
42-131, Chemistry 59-130, Mathematics 62-113 and 62-253; two 
courses from the Faculty of Arts. 


Second Level 

Required: Biology 55-238, Botany 56-225, Geography 42-220 and 
42-246... 

Recommended: Geography 42-231, 42-249, Biology 55-229. 
Options: three courses. 


Third Level 

Recommended: Geography 42-302, 42-332, 42-333, Biology 55- 
341. 

Options: six courses. 

Fourth Level 

Required: Geography 42-490, 42-491, Biology 55-336, and 55- 
437, Botany 56-338. \ 
Recommended: Either Geography 42-330, and 42-371 or 42-440; 
or 42-459 and 42-460. 


Of the listed options, assuming the student takes the recom- 


mended Biology and Geography courses, one additional course . 


must be in Geography and seven in Biology, to total sixteen 
courses in each of the main departments. 


Honours Specialist Qualification for Teachers ; 
For Teaching Certification, see Section F, General Calendar. 


Honours Biochemistry: 
See Department of Chemistry, page D-15. 


Honours Geology and Biology: 
See Department of Geology, page D-23. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be taught each year. 
*The courses below designated by * may be offered in whole or in 
part on an audio-tutorial basis. Much of the instruction is self- 
paced, using audio-visual aids with no rigid scheduling of 
lectures and/or laboratories. Please consult departmental 
counsellors for details. 


**The courses designated by ** may not be taken for credit toward 


a B.Sc. degree but may be taken by those pursuing a B.Sc.N- 


degree or a B.C.S. degree. 


The word “course” refers to a one-semester course. Each 
semester includes approximately thirteen weeks of classes. 
During each regular academic year (September to April), the first 
semester runs from mid-September to mid-December; the 
second semester from mid-January to mid-April. Each semester 
concludes with final examinations. 


As arule courses with numbers ending with zero or an even digit 
will be offered in the first semester and those ending with an odd 
digit willbe offered in the second semester. . 


Timetable assignments for courses will be made as much as 
possible on the basis of the recommended course sequences. 
The Biology Department reserves the right to limit registration in 
any course in this department and where this occurs to give 
preference to students on the basis of their year in the program. 


1. BIOLOGY (55-) 


55-100. Principles and Implications of Biology 

An introduction to the major concepts of biology with emphasis 
on the chemical basis of life, the biology of cells, and the physio- 
logy of human systems as biological ideas of importance to 
human problems. This course may not be counted as one of the 
required courses for Biology majors. (2 lecture hours a week). 


55-101. Principles and Implications of Biology 

An introduction to major concepts of biology with emphasis on 
human reproduction, coordination of human systems by both 
hormones and nerves, human genetics, and ecology as 


biological ideas of importance to human problems. This course — 


may not be counted as one of the required courses for Biology 
majors. (2 lecture hours a week). 


55-106.**Microbiology for Nurses 

An introduction to microbiology, emphasizing structure, growth, 
physiology and control of micro-organisms. Immunology is 
briefly discussed. (Prerequisite: 55-110 or Ontario Level 5 
Biology; corequisite: Chemistry 59-010 or 59-190. (2 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week, and 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


55-107.**Microbiology for Nurses 

The major bacterial, viral, fungal and animal parasites of manand 
the diseases they produce. (Prerequisite: 55-106 or equivalent; 
corequisite: Chemistry 59-010 or 59-190 and 59-191. (2 lectures, 
1 tutorial hour a week, and 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


55-110.*Principles of Biology 

An examination of the principles governing living systems, 
emphasizing the molecular and cellular basis of life; the diversity, 
structure and function of plants and animals, and the inter- 
actions of living organisms with each other and the non-living 
world. Designed for students who are majoring in biology and life 
science-related areas, including nursing and human kinetics. (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours, 1 tutorial hour a week). (Two 
semester courses). 


55-201. Applied Ecology 

A survey of the biological impact of man and modern technology 
on our environment. Topics. include causes and effects of air and 
water pollution, the toxic and carcinogenic effects of chemicals 
in the environment, and the effects of disturbance on natural 
communities. (3 lecture hours 4 week). This course may not be 
counted as one of the required courses for Biology majors. 

\ 
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55-202.**Human Anatomy 

A systemic analysis of the structure of the human body, including 
gross and microscopic morphology. (Prerequisite: 55-110 or 
Ontario Level 5 Biology). Not open to Biology majors. (2 lectures, 
2 laboratory hours a week). 


55-209.**Human Inheritance 

A general examination of genetics especially as applicable to 
humans. (Prerequisite: 55-110 or Ontario Level 5 Biology). (2 
lecture hours and 1 seminar session a week). 

55-228. *Cytology 

A study of the organization of animal and plant cells and micro- 
organisms. (Prerequisite: 55-110 or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


55-231. General Physiology 

A course on cell and organismic physiology with emphasis on 
basic life processes in both plant and animals, including 
nutrition, metabolism, energy transformations, transport 
mechanisms and other general functions. (Corequisite: 
Chemistry 59-231). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


55-229. Genetics 

Mendelian genetics and chromosome mechanics, the nature and 
action of the gene, gene mutation, recombination and linkage 
analysis in pro- and eucaryotes, sex determination, variation in 
chromosome structure and number and an introduction to 
population genetics. (Prerequisite: 55-110 or equivalent). (3 
lectures, 2 laboratory discussion hours a week). 


55-238. Introductory Ecology 

An introduction to the fundamental concepts of ecology 
including factors affecting species distribution, reproductive 
strategies, population growth and regulation, species inter- 
actions and community level organization and energetics. 
(Prerequisite: 55-110 or equivalent). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory 
discussion hours a week). 


55-304.**Human Physiology 

A study of the basic principles and mechanisms by which the 
systems of the human body function. (Prerequisite: 55-110 or 
Ontario Level 5 Biology). Not open to Biology majors. (2 lectures, 
1 tutorial demonstration hour a week). (Two semester courses). 


55-306.**Human Physiology 

Lecture topics are the same as 55-304. Open to a limited number 
of students; not open to Biology majors. (Prerequisite: 55-110 or 
Ontario Level 5 Biology). (2 lectures, 1 demonstration hour a 
week; 3 laboratory hours every second week). (Two-semester 
courses). 


55-336. Field Biology 

Analysis and interpretation of field data and the design of field 
experiments. (Prerequisites: 55-238 and Math 62-253; consent of 
instructor; 3 discussion hours a week. Students who plan to 
enroll in this course should contact the Department of Biology to 
arrange attendance at a required one week Field Trip that will 
occur prior to start of classes). ‘ 


55-339. Undergraduate Seminar 

This is a seminar course designed to introduce students at third 
or fourth level to research in a variety of biological disciplines. 
Speakers are invited from educational institutions and research 
laboratories to give a one hour presentation. An additional hour 
is utilized for student discussion of previous and nau seminars. 
(2 hours a week). 


55-341. Evolution 

Topics include the interaction of gene mutation, selection and 
population characteristics in the process of evolution, 
mechanisms of speciation, and current problems in evolution. 
(Prerequisite: 55-229). (3 lectures a week). 

55-344. Aquatic Biology 

This course will consider the physical and chemical properties of 
natural water in relation to biotic communities in the aquatic 
environment. Major emphasis will be placed on the biology of 
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local waters, although some consideration of the estuarine and 
marine environment will be undertaken. (Prerequisite: 55-110, 
55-238, Chemistry 59-130). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


55-423. Evolutionary Ecology 

Major topics include the evolution of behaviour patterns and of 
breeding systems (Prerequisite: 55-341). (3 lectures a week). 
(Aiternate years; offered 1983-84). 

55-437. Biogeography 

Factors influencing the geographic dispersion of flora and fauna 
including colonization and extinction processes. (Prerequisite: 
55-238). (3 lectures a week). (Alternate years; offered in 1982-83). 


55-438. Population Ecology “ 

Topics of current interest in population theory including 
population growth and regulation, plant-herbivore interactions, 
optimal strategies of foraging, reproductive allocation, and the 
evolutionary responses of populations. (Prerequisite: 55-238). (3 
lectures a week). 


55-439. Community Ecology 

Topics of current interest in community theory including 
predation and competition, species diversity and resource 
utilization, community energetics, and the relationship between 
complexity and stability of communities. (Prerequisite: 55-238). 
(3 lectures a week). 


55-440. Biology of Aging 

Biological changes associated with aging in cells and tissues of 
higher organisms: emphasis will be on the theories and 
molecular mechanisms of aging. (Prerequisite: 55-110 and/or 
consent of instructor). Honours Biology majors wishing to take 
this course may do so in the fourth level only. (2 lectures a week, 
‘one term paper required for Biology majors). 


55-445. Developmental Biology 

A study of nucleo-cytoplasmic interactions and the role of the 
nucleic acids during embryonic development in plant and animal 
systems. (Prerequisites: Zoology 58-335, Chemistry 59-230 and 
59-231 and/or consent of the instructor). (3 lectures a week). 
(Alternate years; offered in 1983-84). 


55-449.*Electron Microscopy 
Mainly a laboratory course on the analysis and methodology 
necessary to examine biological material. Open only to honours 
students. (Prerequisite: 55-228 and.consent of instructor). (2 
lectures, 4 laboratory hours a week). (Alternate years; offered 
1983-84). Limited enrollment. 


55-454. Molecular Biology 

A study of DNA, RNA and protein biosynthesis. Topics include 
the genetic code and regulation of biosynthetic mechanisms 
including pre- and post-transcriptional controls. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 59-360 or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). (Alternate 
years: offered in 1982-83). 


SPECIAL TOPICS IN BIOLOGY 


55-492. Tumor Biology 

General biology of tumor systems; current literature in chemical, 
hormonal and viral carcinogenesis. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week). (Offered in 1983-84). 


55-493. The Practice of Science 

Seminars and workshop on the nature and practice of science, 
particularly the life sciences. Topics included are the nature of 
science, types of scientific activities, the “life cycle” of scientific 
ideas, effective science strategies, information finding in 
science, problem-solving and originality in science, the 
evaluation of science, communication in scientific careers, 
especially in teaching. Stress will be placed upon practical, 


personal methods of analyzing and improving aspects of the 
scientific process. 


(Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (3 
lectures a week). (Offered in 1983-84). 


i. BOTANY (56-) 


56-202.**Applied Botany 

Horticulture and garden design — a practical introduction to the 
propagation, identification, nutrition and cultivation of plants 
and the control of pests and diseases. (Prerequisite: Biology 55- 
102 or consent of instructor). (3 lectures a week). 


56-222.*Plant Anatomy and Morphology 

A study of cells, tissues, reproductive structures, and life cycles 
throughout the plant kingdom. (Prerequisite: Biology 55-110). (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


56-225. Plant Taxonomy 

Systematic botany with emphasis on evolution and classification 
of flowering plants. (Prerequisite: Biology 55-110 or Ontario 
Level 5 Biology with consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 labora- 
tory hours a week). 


- §6-337.*General Mycology 


Biology of the true fungi with emphasis on the experimental 
approach. (Prerequisite: Microbiology 57-226 or consent of 


- instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


56-338. Plant Ecology 

Studies of reciprocal relations between plants and_ their 
environment and of causes of distribution of plant communities. 
(Prerequisite: Biology 55-110; Botany 56-225 or consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


56-400. Undergraduate Problems Course in Botany 
Completion of undergraduate research project including 
submission of written final report. (Registration and selection of 
supervisor completed with consent of the Department Head). (4 
laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


56-423. Plant Tissue Culture 


Principles of cell, tissue, and organ culture: implications for basic 


and applied biology. (Prerequisite: 56-222). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


56-431. Plant Physiology 

General principles relating to cellular functions, nutrition, 
metabolism, growth and development in higher plants, with 
emphasig upon physiological phenomena associated with 
development. (Prerequisite: Biology 55-110; corequisite: 
Chemistry 59-230, 59-231). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, 6 
laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


56-441. Plant Pathology 

Biology of parasitism with emphasis on physiological ecology 
and biochemistry of infectious plant disease. (Prerequisite: 
consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


56-444. Plant Hormones 

Nature, physiological effects and mechanism of action of plant 
hormones. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (2 lectures a 
week. Students must complete a term paper ora laboratory 
project about 15 hours total). 


56-447. Algal Physiological Ecology 

Primary productivity with emphasis on photosynthesis and 
metabolism of algae as influenced by the physical and chemical 
nature of the environment. (Prerequisite: Biology 55-344, 
Chemistry 59-231). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


56-480 to 56-483. Special Topics in Botany 
Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). 


ill. MICROBIOLOGY (57-) 

57-226. General Microbiology 

Structure, growth, genetics, metabolism, taxonomy and control 
of micro-organisms. (Prerequisite: Biology 55-110; corequisite: 


_Chémistry 59-230). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


Biology 


57-227. immunology 

A study of antibody formation, the structure of antibodies and 
antigens and the mechanisms of antigen-antibody interactions. 
(Prerequisite: Microbiology 57-226). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week). ; 


57-228. Principles of Microbiology 

Structure, growth, genetics, metabolism, taxonomy, and control 
of micro-organisms. This course is open to graduates of 
programs in Medical Technology from a College of Applied Arts 
and Technology or others having similar laboratory experience 
in Microbiology. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (3 lectures 
a week). ; 


57-341. Basic Virology 

A study of bacterial, animal and human viruses; viral structures; 
function of subviral components; replication, the influence of 
physical and chemical agents, and the relationship of viruses to 
cancer. (Prerequisite: Microbiology 57-226, 57-227; corequisite: 
Chemistry 59-360). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


57-400. Undergraduate Problems Course in Microbiology 
Completion of undergraduate research project including sub- 
mission of written final report. (Registration and-selection of 
supervisor completed with consent of the Department Head). (4 
laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


57-426. Advanced Immunology 

Detailed discussion of the structure and formation of immuno- 
globulins, immunological disorders, transplantation immunity 
and hypersensitivity. (Prerequisite: Microbiology 57-226, 57-227; 
corequisite: Chemistry 59-360). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


57-432. Pathogenic Microbiology 

A study of the bacteria and related micro-organisms that cause 
disease with emphasis upon mechanisms of pathogenicity and 
laboratory diagnosis. (Prerequisite: Microbiology 57-226, 57- 
227). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


57-434. Food and Sanitation Microbiology 

The principle topics considered are food spoilage and pre- 
servation, food borne infections, food and industrial fermen- 
tations and laboratory methods for the microbiological 
examination of water, foods and dairy products. (Prerequisite: 
Microbiology 57-226). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


57-437. Advanced General Microbiology 

An exploration of the biological activities and interrelationships 
of micro-organisms in their environments with emphasis on 
procaryotes. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). Limited enrollment. 

57-480 to 57-483. Special Topics in Microbiology : 
Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). 


IV. ZOOLOGY (58-) 

58-222. Comparative Vertebrate Zoology 

Phylogeny of the chordates; comparative anatomy of the various. 
organ systems; emphasis on mammalian anatomy in the 
taboratory. (Prerequisite: Biology 55-110). (3. lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 

58-238. Invertebrate Zoology 

An introduction to the major invertebrate phyla based upon 
evolutionary, phylogenetic and ecological considerations. 
(Prerequisite: Biology 55-110). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 

58-335. Vertebrate Embryology 

Early development of. vertebrates with emphasis on current 
concepts of differentiation. (Prerequisite: 58-222). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 
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58-337."General Histology 

Light microscopic examination of the primary tissues and their 
integration to organs and some of the systems: circulatory, inte- 
gumentary, digestive, respiratory, urinary and endocrine 
systems. Analysis of electron micrographs. (Prerequisite: 
Biology 55-228 and consent of instructor). (3 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 

58-400. Undergraduate Problems Course in Zoology 


Completion of undergraduate research project including sub- 
mission of written final report. (Registration and selection of 


supervisor completed with consent of the Department Head). (4 


laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


58-430. Animal Physiology 

The principles of animal physiology in mammals and other 
higher vertebrates as illustrated by a study of the following 
topics: blood and body fluids, cardiovascular physiology, 
respiration, digestion, nutrition, metabolism and excretion. (Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 59-231, Physics 64-102, Zoology:58-222). (3 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


58-431. Animal Physiology 

The principles of animal physiology in mammals and other 
higher vertebrates as illustrated by a study of the following 
topics: electro-physiology, muscle, nerve, nervous system and 
reproduction. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 59-231, Physics 64-102 or 
64-106. Zoology 58-222). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


58-436. Parasitology 

The various groups of animal parasites from the point of view of 
morphology, systematics and life history. In the laboratory, the 
methods of diagnosis of human diseases caused by parasitic 
protozoa and helminths will be emphasized. (Prerequisite: 
Biology 55-110). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


58-446. Endocrinology 

Hormonal integration and regulation in animals, mechanisms of 
hormone action at the molecular level;. biosynthesis and 
metabolism of hormones; particular emphasis on human endo- 
crinology. Same as Chemistry 59-580. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (3 lectures a week). (Alternate years; offered in 1982- 
83). 

58-480 to 58-483. Special Topics in Zoology 

Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). 


58-480. "Advanced Histology : 

_Light and electron microscopic examination of organs and 
systems; hematopoletic tissue (lymphatic, myeloid, blood), 
brain, teeth, hard and soft keratin, urinary system, female and 
male reproductive systems, organs of special sense. 
(Prerequisite: Zoology, 58-337 or consent of instructor). (3 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). (Alternate years; offered in 
1982-83). 


58-481. Muscle Physiology 

This course will consider the normal development of mammalian 
muscle tissue (skeletal, cardiac). Emphasis will be placed on 
showing: the relationships between muscle function and its 
metabolism. Abnormal conditions will be used to investigate 


possible mechanisms in errors of normal muscle development. 


(Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (3 lecture hours a week). 
(Offered 1983-84), 


58-483. Foreign Chemicals and Physiological Processes. 

The principles of pharmacology/toxicology will be presented 
using selected drugs, industrial chemicals, and environmental 
contaminants as model compounds. The emphasis will be placed 
on absorption, distribution, mechanism of action, bio- 
transformation, and excretion in mammalian systems. 
(Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (3 lecture hours a week). 
(Offered 1982-83). 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Honours Chemistry General Chemistry General Chemistry Honours Biochemistry 
_ bebtaise A Bias ceiaiis rig has fecues Se; ee MN Nan B 66227 


Chemistry 59-110, Mathematics 62-110, 59-110, Mathematics 62-110, 62-111, tw 111, two courses aay es the Faculty of Arts or ot Aris. or Social Sciesicn: 


Math 62-120 or | Man 62-120 or 6228 62180; Physes 4110 | 129; 62-190; | Man 62-120 or 6228 62180; Physes 4110 | 64-110 ea aay celal 


For admission to Second 
Level Honours, the 
student must obtain B in 
Chemistry and in Biology, 
and an overall average 
of C. 


For admission to For admission to 
Second Level Honours | Second Level Honours 
the student must obtain} the student must obtain 
B in each of Chemistry |B in Chemistry, C in 

and Physics, and an each of Mathand Physics, 
overall average of C. and an overall average of 


<<< Veadenintey §9-230, ; 
59-235, 59-240, 59-241 
Math 62-216, 62-217 
Physics 64-220, Physics 64-202, 64-203 


64-222, 64-250 
Chemistry 59-235; 


Chemistry 59-230, 59-231, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 59-251 


Microbiology 57-226 
Biology 55-228 Biology 55-228, 55-231 


Chemistry 59-235 
Math 62-253 


Two courses from the 
Faculty of Arts or 
Social Science; 

two options (b, c) 


Two options (b, c) 


Chemistry 59-330, 
59-331; or 59-342, 
59-341 


Chemistry 59-330, 
59-331, 59-341, 59-342 


Chemistry 59-320, 59-321, 59-340, 59-341 


Chemistry 59-320, 59-321, 59-360, 59-361, 
Biology 55-229, Computer Science 60-112; two 
options from the Faculty of Arts or Social Science 


Chemistry 59-350, 
59-351 

Physics 64-310, 
64-313, 64-360 


Chemistry 59-330, 59-331; or 59-350, 59-351; or 
59-360, plus an additional course chosen from 
Chemistry 59-350, 59-363, 59-421, 59-430, 
59-431, 59-435, 59-462 


Four options from 
the Faculty of Arts 
or Social Science 


Four options (two must 
be taken from the 
Faculty of Arts or 
Social Science) 


Chemistry 59-400, 59-440, 59-441, 59-470, 59-471 


Chemistry 59-330, Chemistry 59-410; 
59-331; one of Chemistry 59-330, 
Chemistry 59-421, 59-331 if not previously 
59-431, 59-435, 59-445, | taken, plus one option; 
59-450; Physics 64-460, | or if previously taken, 
64-471. Two options one of either Chemistry 
from the Faculty of 59-350, 59-351 plus one 
Arts or Social Science | option; or Chemistry 
59-360, plus two 
options (b) 


Chemistry 59-400, 
59-440, 59-462(d) 
Microbiology 57-227, 
57-341, Zoology 58-430, 
58-431, three courses 
chosen from the available 
options (c) 


Students with sufficiently high standing in their 
General program may transfer to the corres- 
ponding Honours program.:Students in stream 
B who transfer must have taken Biology 55-231, 
‘Chemistry 59-330, 59-331, 59-341, 59-342 and 
Math 62-253 by the end of Level Four 


(a) Note that a least six courses from the Faculties of Arts and Social Science are required for pe eenegr ii At least two of these must be 
from the Faculty of Arts and two from the Faculty of Social Science. 

(b) Options to be chosen from Chemistry 59-350, 59-351, 59-363, 59-420, 59-421, 59-430, 59-431, 59-435, 59-445, 59-450. 

(c) Biology 55-238, 55-454, 55-492, 55-493; Botany 56-337, 56-431, 56-441, 56-444, 56-480 to 56-499; Microbiology 57-432, 57-437, 
57-480 to 57-499: Zoology 58-222, 58-446, 58-480 to 58-499; Chemistry 59-410, 59-420, 59-421, 59-430, 59-431, 59-435, 59-441, 
59-445, 59-450, 59-470, 59-471; Computer Science 60-113. If a student plans to pursue the one year consecutive program of 
study in the Faculty of Education and wishes to qualify in two specialist fields, at least two courses must be chosen from the 
Biology, Botany, Microbiology and Zoology options. 

(d) Students who do not take Chemisty 59-410 must take Chemistry 59-460 in place of Chemistry 59-462. 


* 


! 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 


The following summary is offered as a guide to students as to the 
number of courses which must be completed for the following 
degree programs. The sequencing of these courses into the 
appropriate levels will normally follow the arrangements shown 
in the chart on page D-15. 


HONOURS CHEMISTRY: 


A total of forty-two courses. Four of these will be selected from 
the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social Science. Three further 
courses will be selected from any Faculty, School, or Department 
outside the Department of Chemistry, subject to the approval of 
the Department of Chemistry. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY A AND B: 


A total of thirty-two courses. Six courses will be selected from 
either the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social Science; 
students must have at least-two courses from each of these 
Faculties. Two further courses may be selected from any Faculty, 
School, or Department outside the Department of Chemistry, 
subject to the approval of the Department of Chemistry. 


HONOURS BIOCHEMISTRY: 


A total of forty-three courses. Four courses will be selected from 
the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social Science. 


HONOURS CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS: 


A minimum of forty-three courses. Two courses will be selected 
from either the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social Science. In 
addition, students may select two courses in their fourth year 
from any Faculty, School or Department in the University outside 
the Departments of Chemistry and Physics, subject to the 
approval of the Department of Chemistry. 


LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ENGLISH: 


Students who may subsequently choose to enter graduate | 


school are strongly advised to select courses in languages other 
than English, since many Graduate SUbpols have language 
requirements. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY AND MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
COURSES: 


Graduates of three-year programs in Community Colleges may 
be given substantial credit toward degree programs in 
Chemistry/Biochemistry. Detailed advice on these matters can 
be obtained from the Department of Chemistry. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Ontario Level 5 program, as approved by the Secondary 
School, including Mathematics 1 and preferably two or more of: 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, additional Mathematics 
subjects; Mathematics 2 and 3 are strongly recommended. If 
Mathematics 2 has not been taken, Mathematics 62-102 must be 
taken in the first semester, Mathematics 62-110 in the second 


semester and Mathematics 62-111 in Intersession. An overall: 


average of 60% is required, and an average of 60% in Mathematics 
and Science subjects. Equivalent Preliminary Year Science will 
also grant admission. The First Level program closely resembles 
that of Mathematics and Physics. 


Students wishing to combine the Science desciplines of 


Chemistry or Physics with Geology must enroll in a Geology 
program. 


‘For programs of study, see page D-15. 
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The three Honours programs offered by the Department of 
Chemistry are accredited by the Chemical Institute of Canada. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 


59-010. Basic Chemistry 

An elementary course including a discussion of the elements, 

compounds, chemical reactions, periodic classification, 

chemical equilibria, atomic and nuclear structure. The various 

concepts in chemistry will be exemplified by the use of problems - 
and demonstrations. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). (Two 

semester courses). 


59-110. General Chemistry 

Properties of materials and solutions, atomic and molecular 
structure plus theories of bonding. Rates of chemical reactions, 
equilibrium and thermochemistry. An introduction to Organic 
Chemistry. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). (Two 
semester courses). 

59-120. Chemistry for Engineers 

An introduction to theories of chemical bonding, properties of 
gases and liquids, general concepts of chemical equilibria, and 
acid-base theory. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). (Open to 
Engineering students only). 


59-121. Chemistry for Engineers 

A continuation of the discussion of equilibrium systems, electro- 
chemistry, and introduction to chemical thermodynamics, and 
rates of chemical reactions. An introduction to the theories of the 
electronic structure of atoms and molecules. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 59-120). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week for 9 
weeks). (Open to Engineering students only). 

59-130. General Chemistry for Biologists 

Similar to Chemistry 59-110 but with special emphasis on those 
areas of chemistry of interest to biologists. (3 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


59-190. Chemistry for Health Sciences 


’ A course of particular interest to’ students of nursing and other 


health science areas, including Home Economics. The subject 
matter will include selected areas of general, inorganic, organic 
and biological chemistry. (Prere at ofan Chemistry 59-010, 
Ontario Level 4 Chemistry or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week). (Two semester courses). May not be taken 
for credit toward a B.Sc. degree but may be taken by those 
pursuing a B.Sc.N. degree or a B.C.S. degree. 


‘59-230. Organic Chemistry 


Functional group chemisiry of aliphatic and. aromatic 
compounds. (Prerequisite: 59-110, 59-120/121 or 59-130). (3 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


59-231. Organic Chemistry 
A treatment of the structure and properties of organic molecules 
of biological and biochemical significance. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 59-230). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


59-232. Organic Chemistry 

The same as 59-230 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59- 
110, 59-120/121 or 59-130). (3 lectures a week). Not open to 
students majoring in Faculty of Science and Mathematics 


59-233. Organic Chemistry 
The same as 59-231 but without the labarerand UPreceauiene 59-.. 
230 or 59-232). (3 lectures a week). Not open to students 
majoring in Faculty of Science and Mathematics. 


59-235. Organic Chemistry 

A continuation of 59-230. Emphasis is placed on functional group 
chemistry, aromatic compounds and polymers. Industrial 
processes including the use of coal and oil as raw materials. (Pre- 
requisite: 59-230). (2 lectures a week), 


f 
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59-240. Physical Chemistry . 

Thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetic theory of gases, 
introduction to statistical thermodynamics. (Prerequisite: 59- 
110, Math 62-113 or 62-110/111). (3 lectures a week). 


59-241. Physical Chemistry 

Phase and equilibrium properties of gases, liquids, solids and 
solutions. Rates of chemical reactions. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 
59-240): (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


59-243. Physical Chemistry 
The same as 59-241 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59- 
240). (2 lectures a week). 


59-250. Inorganic Chemistry 

Introduction to chemical bonding including valence bond, 
molecular orbital and crystal field models. Applications to simple 
inorganic and organic molecules. Stereochemistry of hydrides, 
halides and oxides. (Prerequisite: 59-110). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial 
hour a week). 


59-251. Inorganic Chemistry 
Structural approach to main group chemistry, with some 


_ emphasis on the chemistry of boron, silicon, and noble gas 


compounds. Introduction to the coordination chemistry of the 
metals of the first transition series. Monodentate and poly- 
dentate ligands. (Prerequisite: 59-250). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour 
a week). 

59-320. Analytical Chemistry 

Principles of titrimetric and gravimetric analyses. (Prerequisite: 
59-110, 59-120/121 or 59-130). (3 lectures, 6 laboratory hours 
alternate weeks). Limited enrollment. 

59-321. Analytical Chemistry 

Principles of instrumental analysis. (Prerequisite: 59-320 or 
equivalent). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). Limited 
enrollment. 


§9-325. Analytical Chemistry 
The laboratory portion only of 59-321. (Prerequisite: 59-320 or 


equivalent). (3 laboratory hours a week). Limited enrollment. 


59-330. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 

Organic reactions studied as illustrations of the principles of 
stereochemistry, kinetics, and thermodynamics. (Prerequisite: 
59-230 and 59-235 or consent of instructor). (3 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


59-331. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 

An extension of 59-330 with emphasis on applications to organic 
synthesis. (Prerequisite: 59-330). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


59-332. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 

The same as 59-330 but without laboratory periods. (3 lectures a 
week). 

59-333. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 

The same as 59-331 but without laboratory periods. (3 lectures a 
week). 


59-340. Physical Chemistry 

Electrochemistry, surface chemistry, colloid chemistry and 
polymer chemistry. (Prerequisite: 59-240/241). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


59-341. Quantum Chemistry and Spectroscopy 

Introduction to quantum chemistry, approximate molecular 
wave functions, rotational and vibrational spectroscopy of 
polyatomic molecules, visible and ultraviolet spectroscopy, 
Raman spectroscopy and magnetic resonance methods. 
(Prerequisite: 59-340 or 59-342). (3 lectures a week). 


59-342. Physical Chemistry last 
The same as 59-340 but without laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59- 
240/241 or 59-240/243). (2 lectures a week). 
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59-350. Inorganic Chemistry 

A systematic survey of bonding theories of inorganic molecules, 
with particular emphasis on more advanced molecular orbital 
treatments and ligand field theory. Spectral and magnetic 
properties of elements and molecules. (Prerequisite: 59-250 and 
59-251 or consent of instructor). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hoursa 
week). 


59-351. Inorganic Chemistry 

A review of structure,.isomerism, and stability in inorganic 
chemistry. Discussion of the special properties of some 
important organometallic systems. Non-aqueous solvents in 
inorganic chemistry. An introduction to reaction mechanisms 
with particular emphasis on the reactions of transition metal 
complexes. (Prerequisite: 59-350). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours 
a week). 


59-352. Inorganic Chemistry 
The same as 59-350 but without laboratory periods. (3 lectures a 
week). 


59-353. Inorganic Chemistry 

The same as 59-351 but without laboratory periods. (3 lectures a 
week). 
59-360. Biochemistry 

A general course emphasizing enzymology and intermediary 
metabolism with laboratory exercises designed to acquaint the 
student with the theory, problems and laboratory procedures. 
(Prerequisites: 59-230 and 59-231). (3 lectures, 6 laboratory 
hours alternate weeks). 


59-361. Biochemistry 


Intermediary metabolism. Biosynthesis and the utilization of 


phosphate bond energy. Emphasis will be given to the bio- 
synthesis of carbohydrates and lipids. (Prerequisite: 59-360). (2 
lectures, 6 laboratory hours alternate weeks). Limited 
enrollment. : 


59-362. Biochemistry 
The same as 59-360 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisites: 
59-230 and 59-231). (3 lectures a week). 


59-363. Biochemistry 


~ The same as 59-361 but without the laboratory periods. (Pre- 


requisite: 59-360 or 59-362). (2 lectures a week). 


59-380. Chemistry and Society 

An examination of what chemists do and how chemistry 
influences our society. Recent discoveries and controversies will 
be treated as case studies revealing methodology and 
philosophy of science. Chemistry as a cultural force, and the role 
of society in shaping the movement of science, will be 
considered. The only prerequisite for this course is an enquiring 


’ mind. (2 lectures a week). (May not be taken for credit as a major 


toward a B.Sc. degree). 

59-381. Chemistry in Society 

An extension of material similar to that covered in Chemistry 59- 
380. (2 lectures a week). (May not be taken for credit as a major 
toward a B.Sc. degree). 


' 59-400. Seminar 


Discussion of selected tépics from current literature. (1 hour a 
week, both semesters; one course credit). Normally open only to 
students in Honours Chemistry, Honours Chemistry and 
Physics, or Honours Biochemistry. (Two semester courses). 
59-410. Research 

Original laboratory research under the direction of a faculty 
member. (1 lecture, 12 laboratory hours a week). (Two semester 
courses). 

59-420. Radiochemistry 

Application of radiochemical techniques to various phases of 
chemistry and related sciences. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (3 lectures a week). 
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59-421. Analytical Chemistry 
Special topics in analytical chemistry. 
320/321). (2 hours a week). 


. 59-430. Interpretation of Spectra 
A practical approach to the use of spectra in solving structural 
problems in organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 59-230). (2 lectures 
a week). 


59-431. Organic Chemistry of High Polymers 

Condensation and addition polymers. Stereospecific poly- 
merization. (Prerequisite: 59-230 or 59-232). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial 
hour a week). 


59-435. Organic Chemistry 

Special topics in organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 59-331 or 59- 
333). (2 lectures a week).- 

59-440. Kinetics and Photochemistry 

Reaction kinetics and mechanisms. Emphasis will be placed on 
solution kinetics and photochemistry. (Prerequisite: 59-341 or 
consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


59-441. Statistical Thermodynamics 

Development of statistical thermodynamics and its application to 
theories of gases, condensed states and chemical equilibria. (2 
lectures a week). 


59-442. Kinetics and Photochemistry. 
The same as 59-440 but without the laboratory. (2 lectures a 
week). 


59-445. Physical Chemistry 
Special topics in physical chemistry. (Prerequisite: 59-340/341 or 
59-342/341). (2 lectures a week). : 


59-450. Inorganic Chemistry 
Special topics in inorganic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 59-350/351 
or 59-352/353). (2 lectures a week). 


59-460. Biochemistry 

Intermediary metabolism. Emphasis will be placed on the role of 
hormones, allosteric proteins, cell membranes and biological 
transport especially in relation to regulation in metabolism. 
(Prerequisite: 59-360/361 or 59-362/363). (2 lectures, 6 labora- 
tory hours alternate weeks). Limited enrollment. 


59-462. Biochemistry 
The same as 59-460 but without laboratory. periods. 
(Prerequisites: 59-360/361 or 59-362/363). (2 lectures a week). 


59-470. Quantum Chemistry and Spectroscopy 

Schroedinger wave mechanics, atomic wave functions, 
rotational and vibrational spectroscopy of diatomic molecules. 
(Prerequisite: 59-341). (2 lectures a week). 

59-471. Advanced Quantum Chemistry 

Treatment of many electron atoms and simple molecules. 
(Prerequisite: 59-470). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 
59-473. Advanced Quantum Chemistry 

The same as 59-471 but without the laboratory. (2 ictiites a 
week). 


(Prerequisite: 59- 


/ 
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SCHOOL OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


(Ext. 730, 827) 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION: 


Professors: 


Channen, Eric Wyllis; B.-A. (Hons.), Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1960. 


Lasker, George E.: M.S. (Tech. Inst., Prague), Ph.D. (Charles U., 
Prague) — 1968. 

Sheng, Ching Lai; BS. 
(Edinburgh) — 1979. 


(Chiao Tung, Shanghai), Ph.D. 


Associate Professors: 


Ahmad, S. Imtiaz; B.Sc. Eng. (Punjab), M.Sc. Eng., Ph.D. 
(Ottawa), P.Eng. — 1973. (Acting Director of the School). 


Lam, Chok Man; B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (U.C.L.A.)— 1976. 


Assistant Professor: 


Toews, Henry; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor) — 1981. 


ADMISSION ‘REQUIREMENTS 


The admission requirement is satisfactory completion of a full 
Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary School, 
including Mathematics 1 and 2. It is strongly recommended that 
students wishing to enter the School of Computer Science have 
taken Functions and Relations, Calculus, and Algebra, and have 
obtained reasonably good grades in them. Students lacking one 
or more of the three Level 5 Mathematics courses, however, or 
lacking a 60% average in them, will be considered for admission. 


Successful completion of equivalent Preliminary Year will also 
qualify the student for admission. 


Preliminary Year: 
Two English courses at the 100-level, or two options from the 
Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social Science. Students whose 
native language is not English may substitute English 26-031 and 
26-032 with the permission of the Dean and the Department of 
English. 

Mathematics 62-010 and 62-020. 

Six options (Mathematics 62-030 strongly recommended). 

For admission to First Year Computer Science an overall average 
of C is required. ° 


‘ 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


(a) Examination and Grading 


All students are subject to the general regulations pertaining to 
examinations (see page A-15). 


(b) Advanced Standing Examinations 


With the permission of the Director, a student who nite extensive 
familiarity with the subject matter covered in any Computer 
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Science course may write an advanced standing examination in 
it. If satisfactory performance is achieved, credit for the course 
will be awarded, but the credit will not be included in calculating 
averages. ' 


(c) Academic Performance 
To maintain standing in either the General or the Honours 


program a student must meet the requirements of the Faculty 


of Science and Mathematics as described on page D-6 and 
D-7. In addition, a student in the Honours program whose 
average in Computer Science courses is below B at any time 
will normally be required to transfer to the General program. 


(d) Graduation 

In order to be admitted to the Bachelor's degree (Honours) a 
student must obtain an average of B over all Computer 
Science courses taken, and a grade of at least C in each of the 
courses in categories 1 and 2, as listed in the table below, and 
must also have a cumulative average of C over the entire 
program. 

in order to be admitted to the Bachelor's degree (General) a 
student must obtain a grade of C in each of the courses in 
categories 1 and 2, as listed in the table below, and a 
cumulative average of C over the entire program. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


B.Sc. IN HONOURS MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


See page D-27. 


BACHELOR OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Degree Requirements 

The School of Computer Science offers an Honours and a 
General degree. The minimum course requirements for each are 
shown in the table below. 


60-112, 113, 212 or 


’ Category 


1 


Required 60-112, 113, 212 or 
Courses in | 213, 252, 253, 262, 213, 252, 253, 262 
Computer 263, 332, 360, 361 263, 332, 360, 361 


Sciente 486 


2 


& 


Optional six course options two course options 
Courses in Computer Science jin Computer Science 
in Computer | other than the above other than the above. 


including two 
at the 400-level 


Science 


3 


Required Math 62-110, 111, Math 62-110, 111, 120, 
Courses 120, 190, 216, 217, 216, 217, 240, 250, 
in | 380:. 5 


240, 250, 380 


Mathematics 
{ 


4 
Options 


any nine courses 
offered for credit by 
the University, 
including at least 

| two from Economics 
or Business — 
Administration 


30 courses 


any sixteen 

| courses offered for 
credit by the University, 
including at least 
two from Economics 
or Business 
Administration 


44 courses A 


Computer Science 


In selecting courses to meet these requirements the following 
general regulations must also be observed: 


1. Nomore than sixteen courses at the 100 level may be included. 


2. For the Honours degree at least sixteen courses must be 
chosen at the 300 or 400 level. 


3. If two or more courses cover essentially the same material, 
only one may be taken for credit. 


4. Prior approval of the Director must be obtained before 
substituting other courses for required ones. With such 
approval certain courses outside the School of Computer 
Science may be used in satisfying the Category 2 requirement. 


5. A student who lacks the prerequisite for any course must 
obtain the approval of the instructor or department concerned 
before enrolling. 


6. Statistics courses other than (i) Math 62-250 or 62-256 (ii) 
courses for which these are prerequisite, may not be taken 
for credit. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


(For details of courses other than those described below, see the 
listings of the appropriate Faculty or Department). 

Not all courses listed below will necessarily be offered every 
academic year. 


+ Courses identified by this symbol require substantial time out of 
class in writing, correcting and testing computer programs. 
Students should be prepared to devote a minimum of3 toS hours 
a week to this work. ; 


60-103. A Survey of Computers and Their Use 
Historical developments. Principles of operation. Use of 
computers as general purpose tools for solving problems. Trends 
in computer applications. Description of computer applications 
in social, economic and weather forecasting, computer based 
information systems and problems of privacy and security of 
information. Application of computers to linguistics, man- 
machine dialogues, game playing and pattern recognition. A 
discussion of the impact of computers on society. (Prerequisite: 
60-112). (2 hours a week). (Cannot be used as a category 2 credit 
toward Computer Science degree). 


+60-112. Introduction to Algorithms and Computer 
Programming with FORTRAN 

Introduction to the concept of an algorithm - the development 

and specification in flow chart form of the process that must be 

performed to solve a problem or complete a computational task. 

The conversion of flow chart to computer programs expressed in 

FORTRAN. (3 hours a week). 


+60-113. Advanced Algorithms and FORTRAN 

Acontinuation of 60-112. The use of sub-algorithms in analyzing 
and solving more complex problems. FORTRAN subprograms, 
manipulation of non-numeric information. Use of online mass 
storage media for saving and processing large amounts of data 
by FORTRAN programs. (Prerequisite: 60-112). (3 hours a week). 


+60-212. Advanced Computer Programming — PL/1 E 

This course begins with a brief overview of the language aspects 
of PL/1 which are similar to FORTRAN. The lecture will then con- 
centrate on the unique features of PL/1. The topics covered 
include: data structure, character and bit manipulations, 


procedure and begin blocks, dynamic storage allocation, list 


processing, program interrupt facilities, compile time facilities, 
file processing and multi-tasking. Structured programming 
techniques are used throughout the course for writing programs. 
(Prerequisite: 60-113 or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 
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+60-213. Advanced Computer Programming — COBOL 

This course introduces the use of computers in the business 
world through the COBOL programming language. After a brief 
overview of the essential features of COBOL, the lecture will con- 
centrate on the following areas: table handling, subroutine, sort 
feature, sequential, indexed, direct and relative file processing 
techniques, report writer, source program library and program 
segmentation. Structured programming techniques are used 
throughout the course for writing programs. (Prerequisite: 60- 
112 or equivalent; corequisite: 60-113). (3 lectures a week). 


+60-252. Information Structures! - 

Basic concepts and introduction to algorithms. Stack structures. 
Algorithms for use of stack structures in translation, inter- 
pretation and execution. Recursive procedures and hardware 
implementation of stack structures. Sequential allocation and 
relocation based on dynamic behaviour of tables. Linked 
representation versus sequential representation. Circular lists 
and applications. Arrays and orthogonal lists. Tree structures 
and structural representation. Traversal and manipulation of tree 
structures. (Prerequisite: 60-113 or equivalent). (3 lectures a 
week). 


+60-253. Information Structures I! 

Structural properties of binary trees, representation and 
algebraic formula manipulation algorithms. Multi-linked 
structures. Graph theoretic algorithms for matching structures. 
Optimum search lexicographic binary trees. Dynamic storage 
allocation algorithms. (Prerequisite: 60-252). (3 lectures a week). 


+60-262. Machine and Assembly Language Programming | 

An introduction tq the principles of operation of a digital 
computer and to methods of programming it in its own language 
or in an assembly language. (Prerequisite: 60-113 or G.E. 85- 
200). (3 lectures a week). 


+60-263. Machine and Assembly Language Programming II 

A continuation of 60-262, extended to more advanced concepts. 
IBM S/370 Assembly Language will be used. (Prerequisite: 60- 
262). (3 lectures a week). 


+60-332. Operating Systems 

Basic concepts and introduction to the hardware and software 
components required in the operation of a computer system. 
Loading and execution of program segments. I/O processes and 
modeling of 1/O operations. Process management. Scheduling. 
Memory management. Secondary storage management. Case 
studies on operating systems. (Prerequisite: 60-253, 263). (2 
lectures a week). (Two semester Courses). 


+60-333. File Structures 

File definition, organization and manipulation in large computer 
systems, including sequential, indexed sequential and random 
files, job control language, and information management 
systems. (Prerequisite: 60-212 or 60-213, 60-253). (2 lectures a 
week). 


160-335. Computer System Performance Measurement and 
Modelling 

Discussion of interaction between operating software and 
hardware. Development of simulation models for system 
performance study. Discussion of methods of improving 
performance. Study of the implication of the improvement 
methods through modified models. Modelling of individual 
segments as well as the total system. (Corequisite: 60-343). (2 
hours a week). : 

+60-342. Specialized Computer Languages 

An introduction to a numberof specialized computer languages, 
including those intended for list processing, and string 
manipulations. (Prerequisite: 60-253). (2 lectures a week). 


+60-343. Discrete Simulation. 
An introduction to computer techniques for simulating physical 
systems in order to analyze or to predict their behaviour. 
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Programs that simulate various systems found in real life wil be 
written using conventional programming languages, such as 
FORTRAN and using special simulation languages. (Pre- 
requisite: 60-253). (2 lectures a week). 


60-360. Design of Digital Computers | 

Design and implementation of combinational and sequential 
circuits. Boolean Algebra. Simplification of switching functions 
and sequential machines. Fault diagnosis in digital circuits. 
Implementation using integrated circuits. (Prerequisite: 60-262). 
(2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). } 


60-361. Design of Digital Computers I! 

Computer organization and control. Design of arithmetic 
circuits, control unit, memory unit and input/output unit. 
Interfacing facilities. Introduction to microcomputer systems. 
(Prerequisite: 60-360). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


+60-362. Advanced Assembly Language Programming 

A continuation of 60-263 to the more advanced facilities of-the 
IBM S/370 Assembly Language. (Prerequisite: 60-263). (2 
lectures a week). 


60-363. Microcomputer Applications 

This course introduces the structure and organization of micro- 
computers with an emphasis on those features which make them 
especially appealing in solving a variety of real-life problems. 
Topics will cover programming aspects related to subroutines, 
interrupts, input/output and real-time based sequencing of 
program execution. (Prerequisite: 60-360). (2 lectures.a week, 1 
laboratory hour a week). 


60-365. On-line Digital Processing 

An introduction to the structure and characteristics of on-iine 
digital processing systems. Basic communication theory, 
components of data communication systems, error detection 
and correction, switching techniques, network structures, 
network protocols, line control procedure, basic queuing theory 
and resource allocation. (Prerequisite: 60-262 or equivalent). (2 
lectures a week). 


60-393. Developing Computer Systems for Data Processing 
Applications 

An historical perspective on the use and growth of the computer 
in business. A discussion of the business environment in which 
this use and growth has been and is taking place. Basic concepts 
of the systems development cycle of today’s business and 
management information systems. The planning and managing 
of the systems development life cycle. (Prerequisite: 60-212 or 
60-213; recommended: Bus. 71-140). (2 hours a week). 


60-394. Analysis and Design of Computer Data Processing 
Systems ; 

This course identifies the basic concepts and techniques in the 
analysis, design and implementation of computer-based 
information systems. Emphasis is on the structured analysis and 
design methodology, appropriate file structure designs, input 
and output subsystems, form and report design, documentation 
techniques. Use of various types of systems, such as distributed 
processing, online systems, microcomputers, data base systems 
and MIS, will be discussed within the design context. 


(Prerequisite: 60-212 or 60-213; recommended: Bus. 71-140). 


+60-434. Advanced Operating Systems 

The purpose of this course is to involve the students in designing 
and implementing a multiprogramming operating system. The 
students will participate in selecting a computer system con- 
figuration for which the operating system is to be designed. They 
will be required to design data bases, and algorithms for 
input/output, interrupt handling, process synchronization, 
scheduling, primary and secondary storage management wiih 
special emphasis on data structures for processes and 
resources, and overall system organization. All of the above 
aspects will be programmed, tested, and debugged. (Prerequi- 
site: 60-332). (2 lectures a week). 
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+60-436. Data Base Management Systems | 

An introduction to data base management systems from the 
user's point of view. A description of facilities offered and their 
use. Practical exercises in defining, creating, modifying and 
using data bases. (Prerequisite: 60-212 or 60-213, 60-252, 60- 
333). (2 lectures a week). 


+60-437. Data Base Management Systems II 

A discussion of the organization and software structure of Data 
Base Management Systems, with particular reference to 
methods of providing the services described in 60-436. (Pre- 
requisite: 60-436). (2 lectures a week). 


+60-442. Language Processors | 

An introduction to the function and structure of language 
translators. Formal language, lexical scanner, syntax analysis, 
symbol table organization, syntax-directed translation, semantic 
analysis, run-time storage administration, code generation, code 
optimization and error recovery. Techniques that are used in the 
design.of translators are discussed. (Prerequisite: 60-253). (2 
lectures a week). 


' +60-443. Language Processors II 


This course will involve the students in designing and 
implementing a language translator. The students will participate 
in defining a source language and a target language, and writing 
the translator program. (Prerequisite: 60-442). (2 lectures a 
week). 


60-453. Complexity of Algorithms 

A study of the complexity of computations. Complexity 
measures, complexity of specific data operations and application 
to various problems of practical interest. (Prerequisite: 60-253). 
(2 hours a week). 


60-476. Systems Theory ‘ 

This course examines the goals, problems, concepts and 
methods of systems research. It provides a mathematical and 
logical framework for the conceptual! and formal representation 
of various dynamic systems and introduces the student to the 
principles of system modelling. Topics covered include: 
cybernetic modelling of biological and non-biological systems, 
control and communication in dynamic systems; adaptive 
systems and organizations; systems programmability and 
manageability; rhythm, periodicity and cyclic activity/behaviour 
in dynamic systems; system vulnerability and system protection; 
methodology of systems evaluation; decision analysis; 
techniques for prediction and forecasting of system behaviour; 
principles and methods of dynamic detection, pattern 
recognition and computer-aided diagnosis. (Prerequisite: Math 


62-250). (2 hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


60-482. Theory of Computation 

Mathematical models of computation are developed with the 
basic tools of mathematical logical and recursive function 
theory. Questions of equivalence, correctness and termination of 
programs and programs schemas. (Prerequisite: 60-252, 60-253, 
Math 62-240). (2 hours a week). ; 


60-486. Theory of Automata and Formal Languages 


This course studies the structural, organizational and. 


operational properties of discrete-parameter information 
systems. It introduces formal definitions of various information 
processing systems and allows us to represent these systems by 
relevant mathematical models. Topics covered include: 
deterministic and probabilistic automata, Turing machines, 
mobile automata, adaptive automata, cellular automata, neuron 
networks, memory modelling, threshold automata, diagnostic 


automata and other types of specialized systems. Formal - 


languages and their representation, grammars and their 
relationships to automata, language processing by various types 
of automata. (Prerequisite: 60-253, 360, 361 and Math 62-190). (2 
hours a week). (Two semester courses). : 


Computer Science 


+60-494. Project 

A project in the area of Computer Science will be chosen, subject 
to faculty approval, by the student who will make a literature 
survey, design and, if appropriate, test the project, and presenta 
written report upon which he will be orally examined. The project, 
work will be supervised by a member of the faculty. Two semester 
courses). 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


(Ext. 450) 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION: 


Professors: 


Sonnenfeld, Peter; Absolut. Rer.‘Nat. (Comenius U., Bratislava), 
Dr. Rer. Nat. (Charles U., Prague), P.Geol. — 1966. 

Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), ‘Ph.D. 
(Indiana), F.R.S.C. — 1969. (Dean, Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics). 

Smith, Terence E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales) — 1969. 


Hudec, Peter P.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), MS., 
(Rensselaer Polytech. Inst.), A.I.P.G. — 1970. 
Symons, David T.A.; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. 


(Toronto), P.Eng. — 1970. (Head of the Department until July, 
1982). 


Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. rEginburahi, M.Sc. 
(Australian National U.), P.Eng — 1971. 
Simpson, Frank; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Dr. Nat. Sc. (Jagiellonian U., 


Krakow), P.Eng. — 1974. (Head of the Department as of July, 
1982). 


Ph.D. 


(Alberta), Ph.D. 


Associate Professor. 


Sklash, Michael G.; B.A.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Waterloo), 
P.Eng. — ee 


Assistant Professors: 


Holm, Paul E.; A.B. (Augustana), M.S.; Ph.D. (Illinois) — 1979. 


Rodrigues, Cyril G. |.; B.Sc. (British Columbia), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Carleton) — 1979. 


Research Appointments: 


Huang, J., Ph.D. 
Stupavsky, M., Ph.D. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School including a minimum of two of: Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics 1, Mathematics 2, Mathematics 3, 
Physics. An overall average of 60% is required, and an average of 
60% in Mathematics and Science subjects. Equivalent 
Preliminary Year.Science will also be accepted for admission 
(see page D-5.) 


COURSE NUMBERING 


The course numbering system in geological subjects is as 
follows: the prefixes 61-, 85, and 90 indicate Geology, General 
Engineering, and Geological Engineering courses respectively; 
the first digit of the three digit course number indicates the year 
in which the course is normally taken, and goes from 1 for first 
year to 4 for fourth year for undergraduate courses; the first digit 
is 5 for,graduate courses; the final digit for courses with numbers 
between 100 and 439 is even for courses normally given in the Fall 
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Term and odd for courses normally given in the Winter Term of 
the undergraduate program except for 61-380 which is Field 
Camp and follows the Winter Term. Courses with numbers above 
440 may be given in either the Fall or Winter Term. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Students wishing to combine the Science disciplines of 
Chemistry or Physics with Geology in an Honours program must 
enroll in an Honours Geology program. 


For Geological Engineering see page G-17. 
For Teaching Certification see Section F. 


GENERAL GEOLOGY . 


This program is for students who wish to take Geology as part of 
general training in preparation for a career in some other field. 
The program consists of thirty to thirty-two courses, including: 
(a) twelve to sixteen Geology courses; (b) six science courses; 
and (c) six courses from the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of 
Social Science (at least one from each Faculty). At least sixteen 
courses at the 200 level or higher are required. The student must 
attain an overall C average in all courses. 


HONOURS GEOLOGY 
This program is for students who wish to pursue a career in 


Geology. After appropriate practical experience, graduates of _ 


this program may obtain registration as professional geologists, 
certified petroleum geologists, etc. The program consists of at 
least forty-three courses, including: (a) twenty-three Geology 
courses; (b) six science courses; and (c) two courses from the 
Faculty of Arts and two courses from the Faculty of Social 
Science. Not more than fourteen courses at the 100 level may be 
taken for credit. The student must attain an overal! B average in 
Geology courses. Students failing to attain this average, may 
meet the general degree requirements, and need not complete 
Geology 61-499. 


HONOURS GEOLOGY AND BIOLOGY 
This program is for students who wish to pursue a career in the 


natural sciences including marine sciences, environmental - 


sciences and parks management. It is particularly suitable for 
Teaching Certification in both Geology and Biology (see Section 
F). This program consists of at least forty-three courses 
including a minimum of (a) fourteen Geology courses, (b) 
fourteen Biology courses, (c) Geology 61-380, (d) Geology 61- 
499 or Botany 56-400, Zoology 58-400, or Microbiology 57-400, 
(e)eight science courses outside Geology and Biology, (f) two 
courses from the Faculty of Arts, and (g)two courses from the 
Faculty of Social Science. Not more than fourteen courses at the 
100 level may be taken for credit. The student must attain an 
overall B average in Geology and Biology courses. 


’ HONOURS GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


This program is for students who wish to pursue studies in 
physical geography and terrain geology. The program consists 
of at least forty-three courses, including: (a) at least twenty- 
seven Geology and Geography courses, with at least thirteen 
courses in each Department; (b) four science courses; and (c) 
two courses from the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social 
Science. The student must attain an overall B Brin in Geology 
and Geography courses. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Typical programs of study for each program are outlined in the 
table on the next page. Required courses are indicated by under- 
lining. Students should be sure that their particular course of 
study meets all the requirements for the degree they desire. 


-Courses indicated as “Level 1 or 2” should be taken in the a 


student's first or second year of eeudy's at the ak ole 
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Geology 


Honours Geology 
and Biology 


Honours Geology 
and Geography 


Geol. 61-100, 61-101 


Geol. 61-100, 61-101 
Biol. 55-110 

Math 62-113/62-253 or 
62-120 (129)/62-130 or 
62-110/62-111 

Comp. Sci. 60-112/60-113 


Phys. 64-110 or 64-102, 
or 64-104 


Chem. 59-110 or 

59-130 

two courses from the 
Faculty of Arts or Social 
Science 


Geog. 42-100, 42-101 
Math. 62-113 or 62-102 


Biol. 55-110 
Chem. 59-110 or 59-130 
Comp. Sci. 60-112/60-113 
Math. 62-120 .(129)/62-130 
or 62-110/62-111 or 
62-113/62-253 

Phys. 64-104 (108) 

or 64-110 


six options from: four options from: 
Biol. 55-110 
Chem. 59-110 
Comp. Sci. 60-112/60-113 
Phys. 64-104 or 64-108 or 
64-110 


two courses from the Faculty of 
Arts or Social Science; 

two to four course options, 
preferably from Science 


two courses from the 

Faculty of Arts; 

two courses from the Faculty 
of Social Science; two to four 
course options, preferably 
from Science. ~ 


six courses from the Faculties 
of Arts and Social Science (at 
least two from each Faculty) 


Geol. 61-220, 62-221, 61-222, 
61-223, 61-204, 61-225 


Geol. 61-220, 61-221, 
61-222, 61-224, 61-223, 
61-225 recommended 


Geol. 61-220, 61-221; 
two courses from the 

Faculty of Arts or Social 
Science 


Geol. 61-220, 61-221, 61-224 


Geog. 42-220, 42-221, 
42-230) 42-231, 42-246 


Geol. 61-222, 61-223; 
four Geol. courses with 200 
or 300 numbers; 

Zoo. 58-222, 58-238 ; 
Biol. 55-228, 55-229, 55-231, 
55-238 

Microbiol. 57-226 
Chem. 59-230, 59-231 


Geol. 61-320, 61-321, 61-322, 
61-324, 61-325, 61-380; 

Geol. 61-323 is recommended; 
four to six course options 
preferably from Science 


four to ten Geology courses, 
with Geol. 61-320, 61-321, 61-322, 
61-324, 61-325, 61-380 
recommended; up to six course 
options, preferably from 
Science 


Geol. 61-380 
one course from* 


Geol. 61-324, 61-380; 

six Geology or Geography 
courses with 300 numbers; 
two to four course options, 
preferably from Science 


Geol. 61-420, 61-421, 61-499; 
three to six Geology courses 
with 400 numbers; 


Geol. 61-499 or Bot. 
56-400, or Microbiol. 
57-400, or Zoo. 58-400; 
four Geol. courses with 300 
or 400 numbers; 

four courses from * with at 
least two courses with 

400 numbers; 


Geol. 61-422, 61-423; 

Geol. 61-499 or Geog. 42-490 
and 42-491; 

three to six Geology or 
Geography courses with 400 
numbers 


up to three course options, 
preferably from Science 


Up to three course options, 
preferably from Science 


*Biol. 55-336, 55-339, 55-341, 
55-344, 55-423, 55-437, 55-438, 
55-439, Bot. 56-225, 56-338 
Microbiol. 57-437, Zoo. 58-430, 
58-431 


Geology 


Comments: 


1. Students are strongly urged to take Chemistry 59-110 or 59- 
130. Students wishing to take additional Chemistry courses 
later in their program should take Chemistry 59-110. 


2. Students with Ontario Level 5 Mathematics 3 may replace 
Mathematics 62-120 (129) with 62-253 (250). Students without 
Mathematics 2 must first take Mathematics 62-102 ‘or 62- 
020 if they wish to take Mathematics 62-113 or 62-110/62- 
THE 


3. Students without Ontario Level 5 Physics should take Physics 
64-108. Students wishing to take additional Physics 
courses later in their program should take Physics 64-110. 


4. A sixth optional course is permitted in any two semesters in 
the General Degree program. 


5. Students who have met the minimum requirements for 
geology courses in an Honours program may take 500 level 
courses €s options with permission from the Head of the 
Department. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 


**May not be taken for credit toward a B.Sc. degree but may be 
taken by those pursuing a B.Sc.N. degree or a B.C.S. degree. 


61-100. Introduction to Earth Dynamics 

Introduction to rocks and minerals, and to the earth processes 
responsible for earthquakes, volcanoes, drifting continents, sea- 
floor spreading and rock deformation. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


61-101. Introduction to Earth History 

Description and interpretation of sedimentary rocks and 
minerals; processes of weathering, erosion, mass movement, 
and groundwater; geologic time; fossils and their use; evolution 
of North America. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


85-106. Earth Science 

Introduction to the fundamental properties of and processes 
involving earth materials. The course begins with traditional 
geologic topics such as rocks, minerals, and plate tectonics. 
‘Particular emphasis is placed on engineering aspects of geology 
including environmental problems, geologic hazard recognition, 
and resource exploration. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
(Open to Engineering students only). 


61-110. **The Restless Earth - an Introduction 

Rocks and minerals and the processes of formation of igneous, 
sedimentary, and metamorphic rocks. Surface processes. 
Volcanism, earthquakes and the Earth’s interior. Continents and 
ocean basins, plate tectonics and continental drift. Geologic time 
and life. This course is specially designed for non-science 
majors. (2 lectures a week). 


61-111. **Formation of the Earth 

Planetary geology and origin of the earth, evolution of the crust 
and plate tectonics; mountain building; deposition of sediments 
and their stratigraphy in North America. This course |is 
specifically designed for non-science majors. (2 lectures a 
week).. 


62-210. **Introduction to Oceanography 

The waters and organisms of the oceans; oceanological 

processes; mineral resources of the sea floor. This course is 
- specifically designed for non-science majors. (2 lectures a 

week). 


61-211. **Evolution and the Fossil Record 

Principles of evolution; evidence of early life; patterns of 
evolution in amphibians, mammals, fishes, plants, and man. This 
course is specifically designed for non-science majors. (2 
lectures a week). 


61-213. **Geology and the Environment 

Effect of geologic factors on the environment: pollution of 
groundwater, ground subsidence, nuclear waste disposal, sub- 
surface disposal of liquid wastes, earthquake prediction and 
control. This course is specifically designed for the non-scientist. 
(2 lectures a week). 


61-220. Introductory Mineralogy 

An introduction to crystallography and crystal chemistry, 
chemical and physical properties of minerals. Systematic 
mineralogy of the common, members of the major mineral 
groups, X-ray diffraction techniques. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week; field trips). 


61-221. Introductory Petrology 

A study of the common igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic 
rocks including their mineralogy, texture, field occurrence and 
origins. (Prerequisite: 61-220). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week; field trips). 


61-222. Paleontology: 

Structure, classification and occurrence of Precambrian to 
recent life with special emphasis on the major invertebrate 
groups. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; field trips). 


61-223. Applied Paleontology 

The application of fossils to stratigraphy, paleoecology and 
evolutionary principles. (Prerequisite: 61-222). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week; field trips). 


61-224. Structural Geology 

Rock deformation; primary and secondary structures; analysis 
and classification of folds and faults; interpretation of geologic 
maps; solution of Structural problems. (Prerequisite or 
corequisite: 61-100). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


61-225. Optical Mineralogy and Crytallography 

External symmetry, crystal classes and systems, crystal 
chemistry and crystal structures. Elementary concepts of light, 
the petrographic microscope refractometry. Optical crystal- 
lography and mineralogy of the common rock forming minerals. 
(2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


90-230. Introduction to Engineering Geology 

Application of geologic data, techniques, and principles to the 
engineering assessment of rock, soil, groundwater, and surface 
water. Analysis of geologic factors affecting the location and 
design of engineering structures and water resource systems. 
Presentation of geologic data for use in engineering practice. 
(Prerequisite: G.E. 85-106). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial a week). 


61-312. **Introduction to Petroleum and Mining 

Mineral economics of petroleum metallic, and non-metallic 
deposits including their occurrence, exploration risk analysis, 
development of economic reserves, production costs, and 
specialized marketing problems. This course is specifically 
designed for non-science majors. (3 lectures a week). 


61-320. Mineralogy and Igneous Petrology 

Optical properties, phase relationships, and the occurrence of 
silicate minerals. The origin and occurrence of plutonic and 
volcanic rock associations. Magma types and plate tectonics. 
(Prerequisites: 61-221 and 61-225). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week; field trips). 


61-321. Metamorphic Petrology 
Optical properties, phase relationships, and the occurrence of 
silicate minerals. The origin and evolution of metamorphic rocks 
and their textures. Metamorphic zones defined on the basis of 
minerdl reactions. The physical conditions of metamorphism and 
their relationships to plate tectonics. (Prerequisites: 61-221 and 
61-225). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 
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61-322. Regional Geology of North America 
Historical geology of the structural regions of the continent with 
particular reference to Canada; genesis and location of 
significant mineral deposits. (Prerequisites: 61-100, 61-101, 85- 
106). (3 lectures a week including tutorials). 


61-323. Stratigraphy 

Surface and subsurface stratigraphic methods; concepts of 
facies; types of depositional environments; identification and 
interpretation of sedimentary sequences in stratified rocks; 
stratigraphic maps including numerical techniques; applications 
in mineral exploration. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


61-324. Sedimentary Petrology 

Description and genetic interpretation of sedimentary rocks, 
including comparison of ancient and modern depositional 
environments. Brief introduction to lithofacies analysis and 
physical processes of sedimentation. (Prerequisites: 61-221 and 
61-225). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; field trips). 


61-325. Geotectonics 
Plate tectonics - the renewal, evolution and destruction of the 
earth’s major tectonic features; structural problems. (Pre- 


‘requisite: 61-224). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


61-380. Field Camp 

Geological mapping methods. A fee of $150 is charged to defray 
costs of accommodation. The fee is payable at the preceding 
spring registration period. (Prerequisite: 61-320 and 61-321 or 
consent of instructor). (2 weeks; after spring examinations). 


61-420. Economic Geology 

Origin, emplacement and geology of metallic mineral deposits 
and of industrial rocks and minerals. Principles, methods and 
design of mineral exploration. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


61-421. Geology of Fossil Fuels 

Origin, accumulation and geologic. occurrence of petroleum 
hydrocarbons, associated mineral deposits and coal and their 
methods of exploration. (Prerequisite: 61-323). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


61-422. Glacial Geology | 

Physical properties of snow and ice, theory of ice flow, 
characteristics of present-day glaciers, erosion and deposition 
from active glaciers, small scale features of glacial erosion, geo- 
chemical prospecting in glaciated areas. Laboratory studies on 
glacial materials collected on field trips. (Prerequisite:61-101 or 
Geography 42-100, 42-101). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 

61-423. Glacial Geology !! 

Origin of glacial landforms, methods of dating glacial and non- 
glacial deposits. Quaternary stratigraphy with special reference 
to North America. History of the Great Lakes. Laboratory; air 


photo analysis as an aid to the identification of glacial materials. 


from air photographs. Laboratory assignment on a topic of 
current interest in glacial geology. (Prerequisite: 61-422 or 
consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


61-424. Applied Geochemistry 
Geochemical classification and characteristics of elements, 


minerals, and rocks. Geochemical exploration. Analytical — 


methods in geochemistry'and the determination of major and 
trace elements in rocks. (Prerequisite: Chem 59-110 or consent 
of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


61-425. Advanced Geochemistry 

Composition and structure of the earth. Distribution and 
abundance of elements in igneous, metamorphic and 
sedimentary rocks. Isotope geology. The atmosphere, hydro- 


“sphere, and biosphere. Seminars. Chemical analysis of rocks. 


(Prerequisite: 61-424). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


Geology 


90-430. Rock Mechanics 

Analysis of stress and strain; creep and fracture of rocks; under- 
ground stresses and their measurement; rock-mechanical 
aspects of slope banks; rock-mechanical aspects of under- 
ground cavities. (Prerequisite: Math 62-111 or consent of instruc- 
tor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


90-432. Geophysics | 
Physics of the earth and exploration techniques based on 


seismic, electrical, and gravitational methods. (Prerequisite: 61- 


325 or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


90-433. Geophysics II 

Physics of the earth and exploration techniques based on 
magnetic, electromagnetic, radiometric, and thermal methods. 
(Prerequisite: 90-432 or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


90-435. Hydrogeology 

Physical properties of porous media, chemistry and chemical 
evolution of saturated and unsaturated porous media, geology of 
groundwater occurrence, the hydrologic cycle, isotope hydro- 
geology, groundwater resource evaluation; groundwater 
contamination, geotechnical problems, and geologic processes. 
(2 lectures, 1-1/2 laboratory hours a week). 


61-436. tQuantitative Methods in Geology . 
Geologic data collection. Treatment, analysis and interpretatio 
of quantitative data in earth sciences. Application of statistical 
models such as: regression, factor, discriminant, and trend 
surface analyses of geologic data. Computer applications. 
(Prerequisite: CS 60-112/60-113 or equivalent or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


90-437. Engineering Geology II 

Engineering properties and evaluation of construction materials; 
valuation of economic mineral deposits; photogrammetric tech- 
niques and air photo interpretation for engineering purposes; 
shoreline engineering; site evaluation for solid waste disposal. (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


61-470. Special Topics in Geology 
Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor and Head of Department). (2 hours a week). 


61-499. Thesis é . 

Each student will be required to carry out a selected research 
project and write a report under the supervision of a staff 
member. The student must register in two semesters; the grade 
will be assigned at the end of the second semester. (Value: Two 
semester courses). 
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Mathematics 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
(Ext. 213) 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION: 


Professors: 


Smith, Alexander Cormac; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Dublin) — 1963. 
Tracy, Derrick Shannon; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Lucknow), M.S., Sc.D. 
(Michigan) — 1965. 

Zischka, Kurt Anton; M.A. (Frankfort), D.Sc. ( Darmstadt) — 1966. 
McDonald, James F.; B.S., Ph.D. (Wayne State) — 1967. 
Shklov, Norman; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Toronto) — 1967. 


Chandna, Om Parkash; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. (Dethi), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor) — 1968. 


Duggal, Krishan L.; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. (Agra), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor) — 1968. 


Kaloni, Purna N.; M.Sc. (Allahabad), M.Tech., Ph.D. (Indian Inst. 
of Tech.) — 1970. 


Lemire, Francis William; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Queen's) 
— 1970. 


Wigley, Neil M.; B.A., Ph.D. (California) — 1970. 


Britten, Daniel J.; B.A. (Merrimack College), M.S., Ph.D. (lowa) 
—1971. 


Wong, Chi Song; B.S. (National Taiwan U.), M.S. (Oregon), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Illinois-Urbana) — 1971. 


Kreyszig, Erwin; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Technical University, Darmstadt) 
Dr. Rer. Nat. Habil. (Mainz) — 1973. ° 


Fung, Karen Yuen; B.A., M.S., Ph.D. (California) — 1976. 


Associate Professors: 


Atkinson, Harold R.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.Sc. (Assump- 
tion), Ph.D. (Queen's) -- 1964. (Head of the Department). 


Gold, Alan John; B.A. (Windsor), Dip. D’Etudes, Doct. de Spec. 
(Clermont) — 1969. 


McPhail, Gerard; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. (Toronto) —1969. 
Selby, Michael Allen; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A., Ph.D. (Cornell) — 
1970. 


Traynor, Tim Eden; B.A., M.A. (Saskatchewan), Ph.D. (British 
Columbia) — 1971. 


Barron, Ronald Michael; B.A., M.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Carleton) 
— 1975. 
Assistant Professors: 


Manley, Paul L.; B.Sc., M.Sc (Alberta) — 1967. 


Ponnapalli, Ramachandra: B.A., M.Sc. (Andhra), Ph.D. 
(California) — 1978. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School, including Mathematics 1 and 2 (Mathematics 3 strongly 
recommended); if any are lacking, extra lectures will be required 
in First Level. An overall average of 60% is required. Equivalent 
Preliminary Year Science will also grant admission (see page D- 


5). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


A student may receive either a B.A. oraB.Sc. degree with a major 
in Mathematics. For a B.Sc. degree, a student must take at least 
ten courses (five two-semester courses) other than Mathematics 
from the Faculty of Science and Mathematics. Among these ten 
courses, Computer Science 60-112/113 must be included, and at 
least four (two two-semester courses) from the following: 
Biology 55-110, Chemistry 59-110, Geology 61-100, 61-101, 
Physics 64-110. 


The Honours and General programs are designed to allow a 
student flexibility in his program. Thus, it is extremely important 
that all students obtain departmental counselling in designing 
their program so that their courses best prepare them for their 
careers after graduation. 


In the charts which follow, specific degree requirements are 
listed under the heading “Degree Requirements”. In these charts 
the term “option” refers to non-Mathematics courses while the 
term “elective” refers to courses from any department or Faculty, 
including Mathematics. 

In the chart for the Honours program suggested options and 
electives are given for three possible specialized programs. 
However, such specialization is not required for a degree and 
individual programs may differ considerably from those given. 


In designing a program, note that prerequisites for courses and 


requirements of the Faculty of Science and Mathematics (page 


D-4 ff). must be fulfilled. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


The general program in Mathematics consists of thirty to thirty- 
two courses, including at least twelve Mathematics courses and 
six courses chosen from the Faculty of Arts and Faculty of Social 
Science. In the total program at least two options must be taken 
from the Faculty of Arts and two from the Faculty of Social 
Science. At least sixteen courses numbered 200 or higher must 
be taken. An average of C or better in Mathematics courses is _ 
required for a degree. : 


Degree Requirements 
(in recommended sequence) 


Mathematics 62-110, 62-111, 62-120 (or 62-129), 62- 
159, 62-190; Computer Science 60-112/113:; three to 
five electives with five electives recommended 
(include two courses from the Faculty of Arts or the 
Faculty of Social Science). A student in the B.A. 
program may replace Computer Science 60-112/113 
with additional electives. ., 


Mathematics 62-216, 62-217, 62-218, 62-250: six 
electives. 


four Mathematics courses numbered 200 or higher, 
six electives. 


Mathematics 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


The Honours Program consists of forty-four to forty-six courses. Only sixteen courses numbered in the 100’s may be taken. An average of 
A in first level Mathematics courses is generally recommended for entrance to the second level Honours Mathematics program. An 
average of B or better in Mathematics courses is required for an Honours degree. 


Degree Requirements 
(in recommended sequence) 


62-110, 62-111, 62-120 (or 62-129), 
~ 62-159, 62-190. Computer Science 
60-112, 60-113; five electives 


62-210, 62-211, 62-212, 62-213, 
62-220, 62-250: three to five 
electives 


62-310, 62-311, 62-312; five 


Suggested Electives for Some Special Interestst 


62-320, 62-340, 


Physics 64-110 


Physics 64-220 
64-250 


62-313, 62-360, 62-470 


Actuarial 


Bus. Ad. 70-151, 
70-152, 71-140, 
72-171 


. CS. 60-212, 


60-213, 62-292, 
Bus. Ad. 72-271 


62-350, 62-351, 


62-372, 62-380, 
Bus. Ad. 72-375, 
72-376 


62-350, 62-351 
62-452 (or 62-454) 


(or 62-472), 62-361 
(or 62-332); 
Physics 64-350, 64-351 


Honours Mathematics 
courses; four electives 


62-440, 62-450 
62-454 (or 62-452) 


62-452 or 
62-454: 
62-480, 62-490 


eight Mathematics courses 
numbered 400 or higher;up to two 

_of these may be replaced by 300 
level Mathematics courses with 
Departmental permission; two 
electives 


62-460, 62-472 

(or 62-470). 

62-332 (or 62-361); 
Physics 64-450 


+These electives are only suggested for specified purposes. 
Students are encouraged to make up their own combinations of courses to meet their own needs. 


HONOURS MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


The program consists of forty-four courses. Only sixteen courses numbered in the 100’s may be taken. An average of A in first level 
Mathematics and Computer Science courses is generally recommended for admission to the second level. An average of B or better in 
Mathematics and Computer Science courses is required. : : 


62-110, 62-111, 62-120 (or 62-129), 62-159, 62-190, Computer Science 60-112, 60-113; 
five electives | 


62-210, 62-211, 62-220, 62-240, 62-250, Computer Science 60-262, 60-263, 60-212 or 
60-213, 60-252, 60-253 


62-212, 62-213; 62-312, 62-350, 62-351; Computer Science 60-360, 60-361, 60-332; two 
Mathematics or Computer Science courses numbered 200 or higher 


62-480; Computer Science 60-486; two Computer Science courses at the 400-level; 
four Mathematics or Computer Science courses numbered 300 or higher. 
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Mathematics 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS . 


#Courses designated by # may not be taken for credit toward a 
B.A. degree in Mathematics, a B.C.S. degree or any B.Sc. degree. 


“Courses designated * may not be taken for credit toward a 
degree in Mathematics or a B.C.S. degree. 


+ Courses designated by + may not be taken for credit toward an 
Honours Mathematics or Honours Mathematics and Computer 
Science degree. 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 


62-010. #Functions and Relations 

Polynomial,. rational, radical functions and their graphs. 
Exponential, logarithmic and circular functions. Trigonometry. 
Plane analytic geometry, conics. Polar coordinates. (Pre- 
requisite: Five-year Ontario Level 4 Math). (3 lectures, 1 hour 
tutorial a week). (Two semester courses). 


62-020. #Calculus 

Slopes, derivatives, anti-differentiation, applications, complex 
numbers and polar coordinates. (Prerequisite: Five year Ontario 
Level 4 Math). (2 lectures, 1 hour tutorial a week). (Two semester 
courses). 


62-030. #Algebra 

Mathematical induction, binomial theorem, matrices and linear 
transformations, systems of linear equations, vectors, equations 
of lines and planes. (Prerequisite: Five-year Ontario Level 4 
Math). (2 lectures, 1 hour tutorial a week). (Two semester 
courses). 


Credit will not be given for more than two courses from 62-102, 
62-110, 62-111, 62-113, 62-114, 62-115, 62-116, 62-117. The 
following pairs of courses may not be taken for credit: 62-113 and 
62-114, 62-110 and 62-116, 62-111 and 62-117; 62-113 or 62-114 
following 62-110 or 62-116. . 


62-102. “Elements of Calculus 

Rates of change, differentiation and integration of selected 
functions. (Prerequisite: Five-year Ontario Level 4 Math or 
equivalent). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-110. Calculus 

Differentials, antiderivatives, definite integrals, differentiation 
and integration of transcendental functions. Mean value 
theorems. Fundamental theorem of integral calculus. A variety of 
problems from Physics and Chemistry. (Prerequisite: Ontario 
Level 5 Math 1 and 2 or Math 62-010 and 62-020. Note: 62-102 may 
be substituted for Math 62-020). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a 
week). 


62-111. Calculus 

Partial differentiation, maxima and minima questions of one and 
several variables. Applications of definite integration, curvature, 
polar calculus. Approximation techniques. ( Prerequisite: 62-110 
or 62-116). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-113. “Calculus for Life Sciences | 
Review of differentiation. Calculus of exponential and 
logarithmic functions. Growth-and decay problems in biology. 
Related rates. Maxima and minima. Antiderivatives, indefinite 
integrals and techniques of integration. A variety of problems 
related primarily to the biological sciences. (Prerequisite: 62-020 
or 62-102 or Ontario Level 5 Math 2). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a 
week). - 

62-114. “Calculus for Business and Social Science | 

Review of differentiation. Calculus of exponential and logar- 
ithmic functions. Applications to analysis of supply, demand, 
revenue and learning curves. Optimization problems for 
functions of one variable. Antiderivatives, definite integrals and 
techniques of integration. Applications: of above topics to 
Business and Social Science. (Prerequisite: 62-020 or 62-102 or 
Ontario Level 5 Math 2). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). — 
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62-115. “Calculus for Business, Social and Life Sciences II 
Mathematical models in business, social and life sciences. 
Further techniques of integration. First order ordinary 
differential equations with applications. Mean value theorem. 
Indeterminate forms, improper integrals, and approximation 
techniques. (Prerequisite: 62-113 or 62-114). (3 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


62-116. Calculus for Engineering | 

Review of differentiation and curve tracing. Exponential and 
logarithmic functions, hyperbolic functions, Mean value 
theorems, Taylor's series. A variety of problems in differential 
calculus relating to engineering. Riemann integral, the 
fundamental theorem of calculus. Approximate integration. 
Polar coordinates. (Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5 Math 1 and 2, or 
62-010 and 62-020; 62-102 may be substituted for 62-020). (3 
lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). ss 


62-117. Calculus for Engineering I! 


Methods of integration. Improper integrals. A variety of problems _ 


in integral calculus relating to engineering. Partial 
differentiation, behaviour of a function of two variables near a 
critical point. (Prerequisite: 62-110 or 62-116). (3 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


No more than one of 62-120, 62-124, 62-126, 62-129 may be taken 
for credit. 


62-120. Linear Algebra 

Matrices and determinants, systems of linear equations. 
Inversion of matrices, quadratic forms. Eigenvalues and eigen- 
vectors. Diagonalization. Vector spaces, linear dependence and 
independence. Linear transformations. (Prerequisite: 62-010 and 
62-030, or Ontario Level 5 Math 1 and 3). (2 hours lecture, 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


62-124.#Linear Algebra for Business Students 

Basic properties of matrices, elementary matrix operations, 
systems of linear equations, linear transformations, determi- 
nants, inverses, linear inequalities, linear programming. 
(Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5 Math 3, or 62-030). (2 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


62-126. Linear Algebra 

Matrices and determinants, systems of linear equations. 
Inversion of matrices, quadratic forms. Eigenvalues and eigen- 
vectors. Diagonalization. Vector spaces, linear dependence and 
independence. Linear transformations. Applications in engi- 
neering. (Prerequisite: 62-010 and 62-030, or Ontario Level 5 
Math 1 and 3). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-129. Linear Algebra 

Incorporates the material of both 62-030 and 62-120. (Pre- 
requisite: 62-010 or Ontario Level 5 Math 1). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial! 
hour a week). ; 


62-130. “Vectors and Coordinate Geometry 

Scalar and cross products with applications. Lines and planes. 
Conic sections and quadric surfaces. Translations and rotations. 
Polar coordinates. Cylindrical and spherical co-ordinates. 
Complex numbers. (Prerequisite: 62-120 or 62-126 or 62-129). (2 
lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). . 


62-159. Introduction to Statistics | 

Collection and presentation of data, measures of location and 
dispersion, probability, binomial, Poisson and normal 
distributions, sampling distributions, point estimates, 
confidence intervals and tests of significance for one sample. 
(Corequisite: any 100 level.Mathematics course except 62-199 
(or consent of instructor)). (3 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 
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62-190. Basic Concepts of Mathematics 

Set algebra using quantifiers and index sets. Relations and 
mappings. Ordered fields. Induction. Geometry of n-dimensions. 
Axiomatic method. (Prerequisite: 62-120 or 62-126 or 62-129). (2 
lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week). 


62-199. #Fundamental Ideals in Mathematics 

A discussion of such topics as sets, logic, numbers relations and 
functions, sequences and limits, counting. The idea of a mathe- 
matical system. Intended for non-mathematicians. (No 
prerequsite). (3 hours a week). 


62-201. tMathematics for Elementary Teachers 

Natural numbers, integers, rational and real numbers; positional 
notation and algorithms; elementary number theory. Probability 
and Statistics. (This course may not be taken for credit sub- 
sequent to or concurrent with 62-190). (3 hours a week). (Two 
semester courses). 


62-203. tFoundations of Mathematics 

Propositional calculus; vector spaces, subspaces and 
dimensions; finite dimensional Euclidean space and metric 
spaces. (Prerequisite: any first year calculus course; 62-190 or 
consent of the instructor). (3 hours a week). (Two-semester 
courses). 


No more than two of the following may be taken for credit: 62- 


. 210, 62-211, 62-214, 62-216, 62-217. 


62-210. Intermediate Calculus 

Sequences, improper integrals, indeterminate forms, infinite 
series, partial derivatives, line and surface integrals, volume 
integrals. (Prerequisites: 62-111 or 62-117, either 62-120 or 62- 
129; 62-190). (4 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-211. Vector Calculus, Differential Equations 

Gradient, divergence and curl with applications, Green's and 
Stokes’ theorems, differential equations of first order, higher 
order differential equations with constant coefficients, series 
solutions of differential equations. (Prerequisite: 62-210). (4 
lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-212. Foundations of Analysis | 

Sequences and series, limit points and cluster points. Bolzano- 
Weierstrass Theorem, compactness, continuity, uniform 
continuity. Introduction to metric space concepts. (Prerequisite: 
62-111 or 62-117, and62-190). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-213. Foundations of Analysis I! 

Sequences and series of functions, uniform convergence. 
Rigorous discussion of differentiation and integration of 
functions of one variable. (Prerequisite: 62-212). (3 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


62-214. ‘Intermediate Calculus for Business, Social and Life 
Sciences 

Mathematical formulation of problems in business, economics 

and biology. Functions of several variables, partial derivatives, 

optimization problems and multiple integrals. Ordinary 

differential equations of first and second order with applications. 

(Prerequisite: 62-115). (3 lectures and 1 hour tutorial a week). 


62-216. tintermediate Calculus | 

Differential equations, Laplace transform, improper integrals, 
infinite series. (Prerequisite: 62-111 or 62-117, and 62-120 or 62- 
126). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-217. tintermediate Calculus I! 

Multiple integration, partial derivatives, vector differential 
calculus, line and surface integrals, volume integrals. (Pre- 
requisite: same as for 62-216. 62-216 and 62-217 may be taken in 
either order or simultaneously). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a 
week). 
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62-218. Complex Variables 

Algebra of complex numbers, analytic functions, complex 
contour integration, series, Laurent expansions, residues. Some 
applications to evaluation of real integrals. Not to be taken for 
credit subsequent to or concurrent with 62-312. (Prerequisite: 
62-111 or 62-117; corequisite: 62-217). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour 
a week). 

62-220. Linear Algebra 

Algebraic structures, matrix calculus, vector spaces, linear 
systems, linear and quadratic forms, eigenvalue problems, linear 
groups and applications. (Prerequisite: 62-120 or 62-129, 62- 


190). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). (Two semester courses). 


62-222. Number Theory 

Divisibility; congruences; numerical functions; theorems of 
Euler, Fermat, Wilson; theory of primes; quadratic residues. (Pre- 
requisite: 62-190). (3 hours a week). 


62-229. "Algebra for Elementary School Teachers 

Groups, rings, integral domains, fields, vector spaces, complex 
numbers, polynomial functions as vectors, matrix algebra. Notto 
be taken for credit subsequent to or concurrent with 62-326, 62- 
327. (Prerequisite: 62-201 or equivalent). (3 hours a week). 


62-239. “Geometry for Elementary School Teachers 

Experimental and formal geometry. Axioms of points, lines and 
planes, separation, geometry, curves and surfaces. Congruence 
of geometric figures. Metric geometry. Parallels and similarity. 
Systems of measures. Not to be taken for credit concurrent with 
or subsequent to 62-336. (Prerequisite: 62-201 or equivalent). (3 


» hours a week). 3 


62-240. Finite Mathematics 

Topics in logic, set theory, probability theory, and matrix algebra; 
partitions and combinatorics; Markov chains; Monte Carlo 
simulations; linear programming, theory of games. (Prerequisite: 
one of 62-120, 62-126, 62-129). (3 hours a week). 


62-250. Introduction to Statistics I! 

Confidence intervals and hypothesis testing, linear regression 
and correlation, one and two-way analysis of variance, 
goodness-of-fit tests, contingency tables, non-parametric 
procedures. (Prerequisite: 62-159 or 62-253). (3 lectures, 1 
laboratory hour a week). 


62-253. Statistics for the Sciences 
Probability, discrete and normal distributions, random variables, 
statistical tests, regression analysis. (Prerequisite: one of 62-110, 
62-113, 62-114, 62-116). (3 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


62-256. Statistics for Engineers 

Probability; discrete and normal distributions; random variables; 
statistical tests; regression analysis. (Prerequisite: 62-117 or 
equivalent). (2 hours lecture, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-292. Theory of Interest (Math of Finance) 

Simple interest, equivalent rates, accumulated value and present 
value factors; annuities-certain, including continuous annuities- 
certain, increasing and decreasing annuities-certain and 
perpetuities; annuities-certain in which the payment frequency 
does not correspond with the frequency at which interest is 
compounded, and settlement options involving annuities- 
certain; amortization schedules and sinking funds, including 
determination of outstanding principal, the split of payments into 
principal and interest and the determination of required periodic 

payments, bonds and related securities, including bond price 
formulas, bond accounting (split of periodic payments into 
interest income and asset adjustment), amortization schedules, 
the determination of yield rates, and capital depreciation. The 
text for the course will be one recommended by Society of 
Actuaries. (Prerequisite: one of 62-111, 62-113, 62-114, 62-117 or 
consent of instructor). (3 lectures a week). : 
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62-310. Principles of Analysis | 

Countability, review of metric properties in R", compactness, 
connectedness. Differentiation of functions of several variables, 
implicit function theorem, inverse function theorem. (Pre- 
requisite: 62-213). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-311. Principles of Analysis I! 


‘Lebesgue measure in R", Lebesgue-Stieltjes measures, 


Lebesgue integral, elementary convergence theorems (Fubini 
and Radon-Nikodym Theorems if time permits). (Prerequisite: 
62-310). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


62-312. Complex Analysis 

A rigorous treatment covering: analytic functions, power series, 
elementary functions, contour integration, Cauchy theorem, 
singularities, residues, Laurent expansions, introduction to 
conformal mapping. (Prerequisite: 62-211 or 62-217). (3 hoursa 
week). 


62-313. Applied Complex Analysis 

‘Applications of Residue Theorem, conformal mapping including 
Schwarz-Christoffel mapping and Schwarz's lemma, analytic 
continuation, Poisson kernel, harmonic functions, asymptotic 
expansions and other selected topics if time permits. (Pre- 
requisite: 62-312). (3 hours a week). 

62-320. Algebra 

Fundamental algebraic structures. Groups, rings, domains, 
fields. Modules and vector spaces. (Prerequisite: 62-220). (3 
hours a week). (Two semester courses). 

62-326. tAigebra | 

The integers, rational numbers, real numbers, polynomials, 
complex numbers, groups. (Prerequisite: 62-120, 62-126 or 62- 
129). (3 hours a week). 


62-327. tAlgebra Il 
Rings, fields, vector spaces, matrices, linear groups, canonical 


forms. (Prerequisite: 62-326). (3 hours a week). 


62-330. Geometry ; 
Geometric transformation groups, geometric invariants, analytic 
projective geometry, subgeometries of projective geometry; 
axiom systems, principle of duality: theorems of Ceva, Menelaus 
and Desargues, non-Euclidean geometries. (Prerequisite: 62- 
220). (3 hours a week). Alternates yearly with 62-432. 


62-332. Tensor Analysis and Differential Geometry 

Curvilinear coordinates, tensor algebra, covariant differen- 
tiation, tensor form of gradient, divergence and curl. The 
Riemann-Christoffel symbols, curvature tensor. Curvature and 
torsion, first and second fundamental forms for surfaces. 
Applications. Not to be taken for credit subsequent to 62-333. 
(Prerequisite: 62-210, 62-211; or 62-216,62-217). (3 hours a 


week). 


62-333. Introduction to Riemannian Geometry 

(Prerequisite: 62-220). (3 hours a week). 

62-336. tGeometry 

Geometry as a deductive science, parelle! postulates, non- 
Euclidean geometries, construction and use of geometric 
models. (Prerequisite: 62-120 or 62-129, 62-130 or 62- -190). (3 
hours a week). Offered in alternate years only. 


62-337. tintroduction to Projective Geometry 


Menelaus’, Ceva's and Desargue’s Theorems, homogeneous co-_ 


ordinates, finite geometries. (Prerequisite: 62-336). (3 hours a 
week). Offered in alternate years only. 


62-340. Applied Probability 


Conditional probabilities and expectations, Markov chains, 
Poisson processes, renewal theory, reliability. (Prerequisite: 62- 
211 or 62-217, 62-356 or 62-350). (3 lectures a week). 


62-350. Statistics 

Samples and their tabular and graphical representation, sets, 
axiomatic definition of probability, random variables, distri- 
butions of one and several random variables, moment generating 
and characteristic functions, DeMoivre-Laplace theorem, central 
limit theorem, law of large numbers, chi-square, t- and F- distri- 
butions, sampling, estimation of parameters. (Prerequisite: 62- 
250 or 62-256, and either 62-211 or 62-217). (3 lectures, 2 labor- 
atory hours a week). 


62-351. Statistics 

Confidence intervals, tests of hypotheses, Neyman-Pearson 
lemma, chi-square and Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests, quality 
control, analysis of variance, Cochran's theorem, randomized 
block design, regression analysis, correlation analysis, non- 
parametric methods, introduction to decision theory. (Pre- 
requisite: 62-350). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


62-356. tProbability and Statistics 

Sets, probabilities, conditional probabilities, combinational 
analysis, random variables, distributions, expectations, moment 
generating functions, X?, t, F distributions, point estimates, 
confidence intervals and testing hypotheses. (Prerequisite: one 
of 62-111, 62-113, 62-114, 62-117; and one of 62-159, 62-250, 62- 
253, 62-256). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


62-357. tProbability and Statistics 

Most powerful tests, likelihood ratio methods, sequential 
methods, analysis of variance, correlation and regression, 
Bayesian methods, non-parametric methods, goodness of fit. 
(Prerequsite: 62-356). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


62-360. Special Functions 

Series solutions of linear ordinary differential equations with 
emphasis on Bessel functions. Legendre polynomials, hyper- 
geometric series, eigenvalue problems. Sturm-Liouville 
equations, Fourier series, orthogonal functions. (Prerequisite: 
62-211; or 62-216 and 62-217). (3 hours a week). 


62-361. Ordinary Differential Equations 

Classification of integrable types of nonlinear equations with 
methods of solution; method of the equivalent linear equation; 
phase plane and stability analysis; limit cycles; nonlinear 
oscillation theory; existence and uniqueness theorems; 
perturbation theory; comparison and oscillation theorems. (Pre- 
requisite: 62-211; or 62-216 and 62-217). (3 hours a week). 


62-366. tFourier Series and Partial Differential Equations 
Fourier series and integrals, derivation of some partial 
differential equations of physics, separation of variables. (Pre- 
requisite: 62-216, 62-217). (3 lectures, 1 optional tutorial hour a 
week). 


62-370. tintroduction to Applied Mathematics 

Elements of dynamics of rigid bodies, moving axes, tops and 
gyroscopes, Foucault's pendulum, planetary motion. Two- 
dimensional inviscid irrotational incompressible flow, aerofoil 
theory, surface waves. Simple viscous flows. Isotropic elastic 
solids, Hooke’s law, simple deformations, elastic and seismic 
waves. (Prerequisite: 62-120, 62-216, 62-217, 62-218). (3 hoursa 


week). Offered in alternate years only. (Two semester courses). 


62-372. Linear Programming and Operations Research 
Development of various mathematical techniques applicable in 
operations research. Linear programming, simplex method, 


duality, systems of linear inequalities and their qualities. Integer - 


programming, asymptotic relations between integer and linear 
programming. Application to problems in business, economics, 
government and the sciences. (Prerequisite: 62-120 or 62-129, 


C.S. 60-112 and 60-113; corequisite: 62-216, 62-217 or 62-210, 62- 
| 


211). (3 hours lecture). 


62-380. Introduction to Numerical Analysis 

Errors in digital computation, approximations and numerical 
evaluation of functions, interpolation, non-linear equations, 
simultaneous linear equations, numerical differentiation, 
numerical quadrature, numerical solution of ordinary differential 
equations. Computer implementation of numerical processes. 
(Prerequisite: 62-111 or 62-117; C.S. 60-112, 60-1 13; corequisite: 
62-216, 62-217 or 62-210, 62-211). (3 hours lecture, 1 hour tutorial 
a week). 


62-390. tHistory of Mathematics Seminar 

Students will discuss topics in the history of mathematics under 
the guidance of one or more members of the staff. (Prerequisite: 
Consent of Department). (1 hour a week). Offered in alternate 
years only. One course credit over two semesters. 


62-400. Mathematical Logic 

Propositional and predicate calculus; axiomatic systems; 
decision processes. (Prerequisite: 62-213 or 62-220 or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


62-410. Real Variables 

Measure and integration, point-set theory, Lebesgue-Stieltjes 
measures, measurable functions, integration, convergence 
theorems, Hilbert and Banach spaces. (Prerequisite: 62-311). (3 
hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


62-420. Algebra 

Structure and representation theory of finite groups. Groups with 
operators, modules, vector spaces, algebras. Group and field 
extensions, Galois theory. (Prerequisite: 62-320). (3 hours a 
week). (Two semester courses). 


62-430. Differential Geometry 

Surfaces in ES. Elliptic, hyperbolic and parabolic points ofa 
surface. The partial differential equations of surface theory 
—Gauss equations, Weingarten equations and the fundamental 
existence theorem of surfaces, mappings and geodesics. 
Application of tensor methods to the theory of curves and 
surfaces. (Prerequisite: 62-332 or consent of instructor). (3 hours 
a week). 


62-431. Calculus on Manifolds - 
Differential manifolds, vector fields and differential forms, 
absolute differentiation, inverse function theorem. Immersion, 
submersion and submanifolds. The Gauss-Bonnet theorem. 
Exterior differentiation. (Corequisite: 62-434 or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 


62-432. Convex Geometry 

Convex sets, convex hulls, separation and support, extreme 
exposed and fixed points; convex functions and inequalities; 
convex cones, convex polyhedra, Euler, Riemann and Betti 
characteristics. (Prerequisite: 62-220). (3 hours a week). 
Alternates yearly with 62-330. 


62-434. Point Set Topology 

Topological spaces, neighbourhood systems, continuous 
functions, homeomorphisms, product and quotient spaces, 
separation axioms, compactness, connectedness. Metric 
spaces, convergence, completeness, category. (Corequisite: 62- 
310 or 62-311). (3 hours a week). 


62-435. Topics in Topology 
A selection of topics in topology possibly chosen from: 


“embedding and metrization, extension theorems, topological 


groups, homotopy, introductory algebraic topology. (Prerequi- 
site: 62-434). (3 hours a week). : 


62-440. Probability Theory 

Measures, random variables, expectation independence, zero- 
one law, convergence of random variables, characteristic 
functions, laws of large numbers, three series theorems, central 
limit theorem, conditioning. (Corequisite: 62-310, 62-311 or 


consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). (Two semester courses). 
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62-450. Statistics 

Distribution theory, regression and correlation in n variables, 
sampling distributions, sample moments, order statistics, theory 
of estimation, testing of hypotheses, sequential procedures, non- 
parametric inference, decision theory. (Prerequisite: 62-351). (3 
hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


62-452. Experimental Designs 

ANOVA models without and with interactions; randomized 
block, Latin square, factorial, confounded factorial, balanced 
incomplete block and other designs; response surface 
methodology. (Corequisites: 62-350, 62-351 or 62-356, 62-357). 
(3 hours a week). Alternates yearly with 62-454. 


62-453. Statistics for the Life Sciences 
Experimental designs and analysis, concepts of blocking, 
randomization, replication and nesting, multiple linear 
regression, analysis of covariance, nonparametric procedures, 
data processing and use of packaged computer programs. (Pre- - 
requisite: 62-159, 62-253 or equivalent; computer experience is 
desirable). (3 hours lecture, 1 tutorial hour a week). This course is 
regarded as a 300-level course for students in Honours . 
Mathematics or Honours Mathematics and Computer Science. 


62-454. Sampling Theory 

Basic concepts, simple random, stratified, systematic and cluster 
sampling, ratio and regression estimates; sampling methods in 
social and economic surveys. (Corequisite: 62-350 and 62-351 or 
62-356 and 62-357). (3 hours a week). Alternates yearly with 62- 
452. 


62-460. Methods of Applied Mathematics 

Integral transforms, introduction to the theory of distributions, 
some methods of solution of the partial differential equations of 
mathematical physics (separation of variables, eigen-function 
expansions, integral transforms, Green functions), introduction 
to integral equations. (Prerequisite: 62-312, 62-360). (3 hours a 
week). (Two semester courses). 


62-470. Hydrodynamics 

Equations of motion; incompressible flow; streaming two- 
dimensional potential flow, aerofoils, sources and sinks, 
theorems of Schwartz and Christoffel, waves, vortex motion; 
viscous flow, Navier-Stokes equations, exact solutions, elements 
of boundary-layer theory; compressible flow; transonic and 
supersonic flow, hodograph transformation, characteristics, 
shock wave theory, examplesin axisymmetric flow. ( Corequisite: 
62-332 or 62-333, 62-360). (3 hours a week). Alternates yearly 
with 62-472. (Two semester courses). 


62-472. Elasticity 

Analysis of strain, principal strains, general deformation, 
equations of compatibility; analysis of stress, stress tensor, 
equations of equilibrium, stress quadric; elasticity of solid’ 
bodies, strain-energy function, theory of isotopic elastic solids; 
two dimensional problems in different coordinates, complex 
variable techniques, three dimensional problems; torsion, 
vibration; elastic waves; general theorems variational methods, 
theorem of minimum energy, theorem of work and reciprocity. 
(Corequisite: 62-332 or 62-333). (3 hours a week). Alternates 
yearly with 62-470. (Two semester courses). 


62-474. Relativity 

Special theory of relativity, relativistic dynamics, electro- 
magnetic fields, retarded and advanced potentials, Lorentz, 
Dirac and Feynman classical theories, general theory of relativity 
and introduction of unified field theories. (Prerequisite: 62-332 or 
62-333). (3 hours a week). 
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62-480. Numerical Analysis 

Functional approximations,numerical solution of simultaneous 
linear equations, calculation of eigenvalues, and eigenvectors of 
‘matrices, numerical treatment of ordinary and partial differential 
equations, numerical solution of integral equations. (Pre- 
requisite: 62-211 and C.S. 60-112, 60-113). (3 hours a week). 
- (Two semester courses). 


62-490. Life Contingencies 

Measurement of mortality, including definition and application of 
standard mortality probability symbols; standard approxima- 
tions for evaluation of mortality and survival probability for 
fractional periods; fundamental elements of a mortality table; 
select, ultimate and aggregrate mortality; life annuities - basic 
forms, commutation functions, continuous life annuities, life 
annuities paid more frequently than annually, varying life 
annuities and periodic premiums for life annuities; life insurance 
- basic forms for single and annual premiums, variations in the 
timing of the payment of premiums and ‘benefits, varying 
insurances, insurance and annuity relationships; net level 
premium reserves for life insurance and annuities, successive 
terminal reserves, continuous reserves and payment reserve in 
addition to face amount. The text for this course will be the one 
recommended by the Society of Actuaries. (Prerequisite: 62-292 
or consent of instructor; corequisite: 62-380). Offered in alternate 
years only. 

62-498. Honours Seminar 

Students will discuss mathematical topics under the guidance of 
one or more members of the staff. (Prerequisite: Consent of 
Department). (3 hours a week). 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 
(Ext. 286, 288) 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION: 


Professor: 
Gupta, Anna; B.Sc.N., M.Sc. N. (Wayne State), Reg. N. — 1968. 


Associate Professors: 


Thomas, Barbara Campbell; ‘Dip.P.H.N., B.N.Sc. (Queen's), 
M.Ed. (Windsor), Reg. N — 1969. 

Temple, Anna; B.Sc.N. (Windsor), M.Sc.N., Ph.D. (Wayne State), 
Reg. N. — 1971. 

Purushotham, Devamma; B.N.Sc. (Queen's), 
Reg.N. — 1974. 

Long, Linda Rose; B.Sc.N. (McGill), M.Sc.N. (Washington), Reg. 
N. — 1975. 


Sc. (A) (McGill), 


Assistant Professors: 


Abraham, Puthenvilla Y.; B.Sc.N. (Alberta), M.P.H. (Michigan), 
Reg.N. — 1971. 
Foley, Donna M.; Dip.N.Educ., B.Sc.N., B.A., M.A. (Windsor), 
Reg.N. — 1972. 


*Fawdry, Mary Kaye; B.Sc.N. (Windsor), B.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


(Wayne State), Reg.N. — 1973. 


McMahon, Sharon, B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed: (Windsor), Reg.N. — 
1973. 


M. Kathleen; B.Sc.N. 
(Windsor), Reg.N. — 1973. 


Monaghan, Mary Louise; Dip.P.H.N., B.Sc.N., B.A. (Windsor), 
Dip. in Midwifery (Great Britain), M.A. Nurs. Educ. (Detroit), 
Reg.N. — 1975. 


Rosenbaum, Janet N.; B.Sc.N., M.Sc.N. (Wayne State), Reg.N. — 
1975. (Director of the School). 


Echlin, D. Jean; Dip. Teaching & Supervision (Western Ontario), 
B.Sc.N. (Windsor), M.Sc.N. (Wayne State), Reg.N. — 1976. 


Cameron, W. Sheila; Sick Children’s Nursing Cert. (Scotland), 
B.A. (McMaster), M.A. Nurs. Educ. (Detroit), Reg.N. — 1976. 


Berry, Mary L; Dip. N. Educ., B.Sc.N. (Western Ontario), M.Ed. 
(Windsor), Reg. N. — 1977. 


Haller, Lorraine T.; B.Sc.N. (Ottawa), M.Sc.N. (Western Ontario), 
Reg. N. — 1978. 

Dhillon, Gurpal; B.Sc.N. (Ottawa), M.Sc.N. (Western ee 
Reg.N. — 1979. 

Davies, Shirley, B. Sc.N., M.Sc.N. (Toronto), Reg.N. — 1979. 
Carty, Laurie; B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor), Reg.N. — 1980. 


(Western Ontario), M.Ed. 


Starr, Annie; Dip. N.S.A., B.Sc.N., B.A. (Windsor), M.N. (South » 


Carolina), Reg.N. — 1980. 
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SESSIONAL AND PART-TIME APPOINTMENTS 


S. Baker, B.Sc.N., Reg.N. 

D. Hreceniuk, B.Sc.N., Reg.N. 

M. Linton, B.Sc.N., Reg.N. 

M. McGarvey, B.Sc.N., M.A.Reg.N. 
N. Mariani, B.Sc.N., B.A., Reg.N. 
V. Neely, B.Sc.N., Reg. N. 

E. O'Neill, B.Sc.N., D.P.H.N., Reg. N. 
A. Page, B.H.K., M.Sc., Reg. N. 

E. Roth, B.Sc.N., Reg. N. 

N. Shulgan, B.Sc.N., Reg. N. 

J. Stuart, B.Sc.N., Reg. N. 

A. Symonds, B.Sc.N., Reg. N. 

E. Toulouse, B.Sc.N., B.A., Reg. N. 


MAJOR CLINICAL RESOURCES 


Canadian Mental Health Association 

Mrs. Mary Beth Valentine, Executive Director 
Community Volunteer Service Bureau 

Ms. Louise Robinson, Director 
Continuing Care Services 

Mrs. J.K. Patterson, Nurse Co-ordinator 


Educated Childbirth Organization 
Mrs. L. McTaggart, Executive Director 


Hotel Dieu of St. Joseph Hospital 
Mrs. R. Tonello, Director of Nursing 


Miss S. Grondin, Co-ordinator of Staff Development 


House of Shalom Youth Centre 
Rev. J. Ware, Director 


The Metropolitan General Hospital 


Mrs. D. Kamp, Assistant Administrator, Patient Care 
Mrs. J. Saunders, Co-ordinator, Staff Education 


Metro Windsor-Essex County Health Unit 
Dr. J. Jones, Medical Officer of Health 
Miss W. Jarvie, Director of Nursing 


Multicultural Council of Windsor and Essex County 


Mrs. Patricia Alexander, President 


The Salvation Army Grace Hospital 
Mrs. E. Sinclair, Director of Nursing 
Mrs. L. Mahan, Director of Education 


Victorian Order of Nurses 
Windsor-Essex County Branch 
Dr. J. Linton, Director 


Windsor Western Hospital Centre (1.0.D.E. Unit) 


Mrs. J.M. Adamson, Director of Nursing 


Windsor Western Hospital Centre (Riverview Unit) 


Mrs. M.|. Whiteside, Director of Nursing 


General Medical Practitioners and Specialists 
> _ of the Windsor-Essex County area 


- 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


(a) Plan | (Four Year Basic Program) 

1. A full Ontario Level 5 program including Biology or the 
equivalent Preliminary University year. The required average 
is at least 60%. It is recommended that students take Level 5 
English and Chemistry. 


’ 2. Applicants must have obtained a Secondary School 


Graduation Diploma (Level 4) including the following sub- 
jects: English, Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics. 


3. An interview with the School of Nursing Admissions 
Committee may be required. 


4. All applicants whose native language is not English are 
required to take an English proficiency test administered by 
either the English Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan or the Test of English as a Foreign Language as part 
of the requirements for application. 


(b) Plan ll (B.Sc.N. Program for Registered Nurses) and Diploma 


Program 

1. Graduation from an approved basic Diploma. program. 
Applicants lacking Psychiatric Nursing shall be required to 
complete this course by graduation. 


2. Nurse Registration in Canada for the current year, pending 


Ontario registration. ; 
3. Grade 13 Biology and Chemistry are recommended. 


4. An interview with the School of Nursing Admissions 
Committee may be required. 


5. All applicants whose native language is not English are 
required to take an English proficiency test administered by 
either the English Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan or the Test of English as a Foreign Language as part 
of the requirements for application. 


(c) Degrees in other disciplines - 
Special consideration may be given to applicants holding 
degrees in other disciplines. 


(d) Admission by Transfer 

A student who wishes to transfer from another university School 
of Nursing is required to submit an official transcript of records, 
descriptions of courses taken and a statement of reason for 
transfer. This.statement of reason is subject to verification. 


(e) Transfer of Credits 

Students who have had courses at other institutions and desire 
credit for these courses are required to submit an official 
transcript of their record and descriptions of courses for which 
credit is requested. A minimum grade of “C” must have been 
obtained in each course for it to be considered. Official 
transcripts and course descriptions should be submitted no later 
than two weeks prior to the first day of classes. 


(f) Adult Students 


An adult student, as defined in the General Calendar, may apply. 


for admission to the School of Nursing. 


SELECTION FOR ADMISSION : 
Preference will be given to applicants with the best qualifications. 
Selection of candidates for admission to the various programs 
will be based on criteria determined by the School of Nursing 
Admissions Committee. 
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ADVANCED STANDING EXAMINATIONS 


Registered Nurse students may write advanced standing 
examinations in Biology 55-106, 55-107, 55-304, Psychology 46- 
115, 46-116 and Sociology 48-101, 48-102. Upon admission to the, 
School of Nursing and prior to commencement of the program, 
Registered Nurses may petition the Head of the Department 
concerned to write any or all of the above.examinations. Such 
examinations will be offered within two weeks after registration. 
Students who pass these examinations will have the notation 
“credit by entrance examination” entered on their transcripts. 
The normal charge for special examinations will be applied. 


PARTICULAR REGULATIONS 


1. Students must submit a birth certificate to the Director of the 
School of Nursing during the first week of class. This does not 
apply to registered nurse students. 


2. Students are responsible for their own travel and living 
expenses incurred in clinical nursing or field experiences, 
including the consolidation experiences. 


3. Plan Il and D.P.H.N. students are responsible for supplying 
their own uniforms and accessories. a 


4. Plan! students are required to purchase the School of Nursing 
uniform. ‘Details pertaining to uniforms and accessories will 
be sent to those admitted to the program. 


HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 


All students must submit to the Director of the School of Nursing 
during the first week of each academic year. 


1. a report, signed by a physician, testifying to the genera! good 
health of the student; 


2. a report of: 

(a) immunization (primary series and last booster) against the 
following: diphtheria (if Schick test is positive), tetanus 
and polio. 

(b) last tuberculin test (every six months) and/or chest 
x-ray (due yearly) 

(c) Rubeola and rubella titre (depending upon titre levels, 
vaccines may be indicated). 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


1. Aminimum grade of “C” ineach nursing course and an overall 
“C" average is required for promotion and graduation. 


2. The program of studies for the four year basic degree or the 
program for registered nurses must be completed within 
seven years. The D.P.H.N. Program must be completed within 
five years. 


3. Students must attend all clinical laboratories unless they have 
permission from the instructor and/or a medical certificate to 
account for absence. If a make-up period is required, arrange- 
ments will be made by the School of Nursing. 


4. Clinical nursing experiences may be arranged during day or 
evening shifts as well as weekends where deemed appropriate 
and/or necessary by the School of Nursing. 


5. No more than sixteen courses may be taken at the 100 level. 


6. At registration, no student may take an additional course or 

make exception to the approved program as outlined in the 

- calendar without consultation with the Director and written 
permission from the Dean. 


7. Supplemental Examinations: All supplemental examinations 
in Nursing courses are determined by individual faculty 

_ members in consultation with the Director. Students will be 
notified by the end of the second week of each course, 
whether a supplemental examination will be offered in the 
course. 
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No student will be allowed 
examinations in more than four courses in any one year. 
Supplemental grades will not be included in determination of 
the year’s average. 


If students, who have been granted permission to write a 
supplemental examination in a subject, either do not write, or 
fail to obtain a “C” grade after the examination, they-may not 
write further supplemental or special examinations in the 
course involved, but must repeat it in its entirety to obtain 
credit for it. 


A student intending to write a supplemental examination must 
apply to the Registrar's Office by the date set by that office and 
pay the appropriate fee. 


Further Information 

Applicants wishing to discuss the program or visit the School 
may contact the School of Nursing (519-253-4232, ext. 286 or 
288). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 


Basic Degree Program - Plan | 

This program is four years in length and is designed for 
Secondary School graduates whose goal is to prepare for a 
career in nursing at the baccalaureate level. 


The curriculum is designed on the premise that professional 
nursing is multidisciplinary in nature, applying the biological and 


social sciences as well as the arts, to the nursing care of © 


individuals, families and communities. As an inquiring, caring, 
competent practitioner, the nurse serves the needs of society 
through care of the sick as wellas the promotion of health and the 
prevention of disease. 


The School of Nursing is approved by the Accreditation 
Committee of the Ontario Region, Canadian Association of 
University Schools of Nursing. 


Upon successful completion of the program, students are * 


eligible to write nurse registration examinations and pursue 
graduate studies. 


Level One — 

Nursing 63-151, 63-152, 63-153, 63-154: Psychology 46-115,46- 

116; Biology 55-202; Chemistry 59-190; two courses from Level 

One options; two open options; Nursing 63-188 (in Intersession). 

Level One Options 

Anthropology 49-111, 49-112 (Introduction to Anthropology) 

Sociology 48-101, 48-162 (Introduction to Sociology and 
Research Methods) 

Sociology 48-204 (Sociology of the Family) 

Sociology 48-205 (Sociology of Sex) 

Sociology 48-206, 48-207 (Social Problems) 

Sociology 48-214, 48-215 (Intergroup Relations) 

Sociology 48-225 (Organizations and People) 

Sociology 48-228 (Social Stratification) © 


Level Two 
Nursing 63-251, 63-252, 63-253, 63-254: Biology 55-106, 55-107; | 
Biology 55-304, two courses from Level Two options; Nursing 63- 
288 (in Intersession) 

Level Two Options 

Psychology 46-223, 46-224 (Developmental Psychology) 
Psychology 46-232, 46-233 (Abnormal Psychology) 

Psychology 46-234, 46-235 (Social Psychology) 

Psychology 46-329, 46-330 ( Personality Theory and Research) 
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Level Three 

Nursing 63-351, 63-352, 63-353, 63-354; Psychology 46-327, 46- 
328, two courses from Level Three options; Home Economics 44- 
931, 44-341; Nursing 63-388 (in Intersession) 

Level Three Options 

Political Science 45-110 (Canadian Political Structure) 

Political Science 45-115 (Canadian Political Process) 

Political Science 45-201 (Current Issues in Canadian Politics) 
Political Science 45-202 (Canadian Unity and Diversity) 
Political Science 45-215 (Urban Government and Politics) 
Political Science 45-216 (Urban Political Issues) 

Economics 41-110, 41-111 (Introducton to Economics |, II) 
Level Four 

Nursing 63-451, 63-452, 63-453, 63-454, 63-455, 63-456; two 
options from the Faculty of Arts. 

Alternate level options may be approved by the Director of the 
School of Nursing. 


DEGREE PROGRAM FOR REGISTERED NURSES — PLAN II 


This program is three years in length and is designed for 
graduates of Hospital Schools of Nursing, and Diploma Nursing 


Programs within Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. It is 


offered to Registered Nurses whose goal is to add to their know- 
ledge and skills in nursing, and to advance to baccalaureate 
preparation. 


The curriculum is designed on the premise that professional 
nursing is multidisciplinary in nature, applying the biological and 
social sciences as well as the arts, to the nursing care of 
individuals, families and communities. As an inquiring, caring, 
competent practitioner, the nurse serves the needs of society 
through care of the sick as well as promotion of health and the 


_ prevention of disease. 


Upon successful completion of the program, students are 
eligible to pursue graduate studies. 


Level One 


.* 


- Psychology 46-115, 46-116; Biology 55-106, 55-107; Chemistry 


59-190, Nursing 63-271, 63-272, 63-273, 63-274; two courses from 
Level One options. 

Level Two 

Two courses from Level Two options; Biology 55-304; two 
courses from Level Three options; Nursing 63-371, 63-372, 63- 
373, 63-374; two open options; two options from Faculty of Arts. 
Level Three 

Nursing 63-455, 63-456, 63-471, 63-472, 63-473, 63-474; 
Psychology 46-327, 46-328. 

Alternate level options may be approved by the Director of the 
School of Nursing. 


DIPLOMA PROGRAM IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


This program is one year in length and designed for graduates of 
Hospital Schools of Nursing, and Diploma Nursing Programs 
within Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. It is offered to 
Registered Nurses whose special interest is community health 
nursing. ; 

The curriculum is structured so that students completing the 
D.P.H.N. Program may advance to Level 2, Plan ll. 

Nursing 63-271, 63-272, 63-273, 63-274, 63-275; Biology 55-106, 
55-107, 55-304; Psychology 46-115, 46-116; two courses from 
Level One options; Nursing 63-277 (Intersession) 


At least eight of the courses required for the D.P.H.N. program 
must be taken at the University of Windsor. In the event that the 


applicant has completed equivalent courses elsewhere, other 


courses may be substituted with the consent of the Director of 
the School of Nursing. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed wil! not necessarily be offered every year. 


NURSING COURSES FOR PLAN !| STUDENTS 


63-151. Introduction to Nursing 

Concepts of health and iliness, the role of the nurse and nursing 
behaviours which promote health are studied. Growth and 
development, problem solving and communication theories are 
examined. Students learn to identify health needs of the 
individual, family and the community (2 hours a week). 


63-152. Nursing Practicum 

The practice and care-giving component taken concurrently with 
63-151. Basic nursing skills are introduced and students have the 
opportunity to interact with clients in homes, hospitals and 
community settings: Attention to the total person is continued as 
fundamental skills are demonstrated. Principles of human 
therapeutics such as those involved in comfort, hygiene, skin 
care, sensory stimulations, movement, exercise, safety, rest, 
sleep, nutrition, elimination, fluid balance, respiratory activity 
reduction of anxiety, and the monitoring of bodily functions are 
learned and applied. (4 hours a week). 


63-153. Concepts, Health-!liness 

The nurse’s role in preventing illness and promoting health is 
explored in varied settings. Principles of stress and adaptation, 
learning and planned change are introduced. History taking and 
interviewing are studied to enable students to assess clientneeds 
in various settings. (Prerequisite: 63-151, 63-152). (2 lecture 
hours a week). 


63-154. Nursing Practicum 

Taken concurrently with 63-153. Further nursing skills are intro- 
duced and students continue to implement these skills inclinical 
situations. As students continue to gain theoretical knowledge in 
63-153, clinical opportunities are provided in which they can 
utilize this knowledge base to plan for clients. (Prerequisite: 63- 
151, 63-152). (4 hours a week). 


63-188. Nursing Practicum 
Taken in Intersession or as determined by the School of Nursing. 
(Prerequisites: 63-153, 63-154). (2 weeks, 40 hours a week). 


63-251. Family, Health-lIliness | 

Human development, communication, stress and stress adapta- 
tion are studied. The student will develop the ability to analyze 
psychosocial and physiological data pertaining to individuals 
and families with uncomplicated obstetric, paediatric, 
psychiatric or medical/surgica! problems in homes, hospitals 
and community. (Prerequisite: 63-188, Biology 55-202, 
Chemistry 59-190, 59-191; corequisite: Biology 55-304). (3 hours 
lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 

63-252. Nursing Practicum — 

To be taken concurrently with 63-251 in the related clinical and 
community areas. (Prerequisite: 63-188). (10 hours a week). 


63-253. Family, Health-iliness I! 
The emphasis is on developing the student's ability to make 


nursing decisions and to utilize community resources as a 


member of the health team. Health teaching and family 
counselling skills are included. (Prerequisite: 63-251, 63-252). (3 
hours lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 

63-254. Nursing Practicum 

To be taken concurrently with 63-253 in the related clinical and 
community areas. (Prerequisite: 63-251, 63-252). (10 hours a 
week). 
63-288. Nursing Practicum 

Taken in Intersession or as determined by the School of Nursing. 
(Prerequisite: 63-253, 63-254). (4 weeks, 40 hours a week). 
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63-351. Multiple Health Variations | 

Variations in human development, communication, stress and 
stress adaptation are differentiated and related to multiple health 
problems. Health assessment skills are developed. Principles of 
teaching, learning and management of care are explored and 
related to nursing skills in the care of individuals with 
complicated health problems in obstetrical, psychiatric, 
paediatric, medical-surgical and community nursing settings. 
Studies of health care delivery systems and related legislation are 
included. (Prerequisite: 63-288, Biology 55-106, 55-107, 55-304). 
(3 hours lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 


63-352. Nursing Practicum 

To be taken concurrently with 63-351. Students using the nursing 
process in a variety of clinical settings and in the community will 
apply the theoretical concepts of 63-351 in their nursing practice 
with clients who have multiple problems. (Prerequisite: 63-288). 
(10 hours a week). 


63-353. Multiple Health Variations I! 

The course is an expansion of 63-351 with an introduction to the 
utilization of research findings in relation to nursing of 
individuals with multiple health problems. (Prerequisite: 63-351, 
63-352). (3 hours lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 


63-354. Nursing Practicum 

To be taken concurrently with 63-351. The students will continue 
in clinical settings and in the community. They will broaden their 
nursing skills through application of pertinent research findings 
through transfer of theoretical knowledge in relation to their 
Clinical practice. Health assessment skills will be further 
developed in all clinical and community ee: (Prerequisite: 
63-351, 63-352). (10 hours a week). 


63-388. Nursing Practicum 
Taken in Intersession or as determined by the School of Nursing. 
(Prerequisite: 63-353, 63-354). (4 weeks, 40 hours a week). 


63-451. Complex Health Issues | 

The course focuses on the student's ability to develop leadership 
skills relating to the management of nursing care. Teaching 
strategies and physical assessment skills are continued. 
Research methodology related to the identification and data 
collection of a health problem. Professional responsibilities are 
identified and studied. (Prerequisite: 63-388, Psychology 46-327, 
46-328). (3 hours lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 


63-452. Nursing Practicum 
To be taken concurrently with 63-451 in the related clinical and 
community areas. (Prerequisite: 63-388). (15 hours a week), 


63-453. Complex Health Issues I! 

An expansion of the role and functions of the nurse practitioner 
identified in 63-451. A continuatian of research methodology. 
(Prerequisite: 63-451, 63-452). (3 hours lecture, 2 hours tutoriala 
week). 


63-454. Nursing Practicum 

To be taken concurrently with 63-453 in the related clinical and 
community areas. (Prerequisite: 63-451, tee): (15 hours a 
week). 


63-455. Philosophy and Theories of Nursing 

A survey of various schools of philosophic thought and their 
historical perspective relative to nursing theories. Students will 
integrate their beliefs as they relate to nursing. (3 hours lecture, 2 
hours tutorial a week). 


63-456. Senior Nursing Option 

Each student selects a major health care area for intensive study. 
Within this area, the student will demonstrate application of the 
nursing process in determining nursing behaviours appropriate 
to the care of individuals, families, and/or a community. (Pre- 
requisite: 63-388). (1 hour tutorial, 4 hours clinical a week). 


NURSING COURSES FOR PLAN II & DIPLOMA STUDENTS 
63-271. Health Care Concepts | 


The course provides an introduction to the role of the nurse asa 


practitioner within the health care delivery system. Emphasis will 
be placed on community health needs. Aspects of health assess- 
ment, including interviewing and history taking skills are intro- 
duced. (3 hours lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 


63-272. Nursing Practicum 

Taken concurrently with 63-271, this course provides an 
opportunity for the student to apply the theory and concepts 
related to the role of the nurse as a practitioner within the health 
care delivery system. Experiences in the primary and secondary 
care settings will enable the student to develop skills in aspects of 
health assessment including interviewing and history taking. (5 
hours a week). 

63-273. Health Care Concepts i! 


Continuation of 63-271. Course is designed to increase the 
student's understanding of the role of the nurse in the promotion 


of health and prevention of disease. Included are theories of — 


human development, stress and stress adaptation, and 
communication. (Prerequisite: 63-271). (3 hours lecture, 2 hours 
tutorial a week). 


63-274. Nursing Practicum 

Taken concurrently with 63-273, this course provides an 
opportunity for the student to apply the theory and concepts 
related to the role of the nurse in the promotion of health and the 
prevention of disease. The theories of human development, 
stress and stress adaptation, and communication are applied to 
the care of individuals of all age groups. Experiences are 
provided in a variety of health care settings. ember as 63- 
271, 63-272). (5 hours a week). 


63-275. Trends, Community Health 

Issues and trends relative to the delivery of primary health care. 
Includes the role cf the Public Health Nurse as a member of the 
health care delivery system. (3 hours a week). 


63-277. Nursing Practicum 

Taken in Intersession or as determined by the School of Nursing. 
Experience in community health nursing is provided by selected 
health care agencies throughout the province. (Prerequisites: 63- 
271, 63-272, 63-273, 63-274, 63-275). (3 weeks, 40 hours a week). 


63-371. Complex Health Problems | 

The course focuses on human development, communication and 
stress adaptation as applied to individuals with complex health 
problems. Principles of learning/teaching and management of 
nursing care are introduced to broaden the student's perspective 
of nursing practice. (Prerequisite: 63-271, 63-272). (3 hours 
lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 


63-372. Nursing Practicum 

Concurrent with 63-371. Nursing Practicum in which the 
students have the opportunity to apply theoretical 
considerations of 63-371. Students care for clients/patients with 
complex health problems in hospital and community health 
agencies. Home visiting to clients/families is included. 
Professional components of management and teaching are 
implemented within the institutions and agencies. Students 
incorporate history taking and physical assessment skills into 
their nursing practice. (Prerequisite: 63-273, 63-274). (5 hoursa 
week). 


63-373. Complex Health Problems |! 

A continuation of 63-371. The course combines principles of 
teaching and management with an introduction to the use of 
research. The emphasis is on nursing leadership. (Prerequisite: 
63-371, 63-372). (3 hours lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 
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63-374. Nursing Practicum 

Concurrent with 63-373. This course is a continuation of 63-372. 
The students will continue to develop and to apply principles of 
teaching, management and health assessment in a variety of 
nursing settings. (Prerequisite: 63-371, 63-372). (5 hours a week). 


63-455. Philosophy and Theories of Nursing 

A survey of various schools of philosophic thought and their 
historical perspective relative to nursing theories. Students will 
integrate their beliefs as they relate to nursing. (3 hours lecture, 2 
hours tutorial a week). 


63-456. Senior Nursing Option 

Each student selects a major health care area for intensive study. 
Within this area, the student will demonstrate application of the 
nursing process in determining nursing behaviours appropriate 
to the care of individuals, families, and/or a community. (Pre- 
requisite: 63-373, 63-374). (1 hour tutorial a week, 4 hours 
clinical). ; 

63-471. Roles, Health Issues | 

The course focuses on the student's ability to develop leadership 
skills relating to the management of nursing care, Teaching 
strategies and physical assessment skills are continued. 
Research methodology related to the identification and data 
collection of a health problem. Professional responsibilities are 
identified and studied. (Prerequisite: 63-373, 63-374). (3 hours 
lecture, 2 hours tutorial a week). 


63-472. Nursing Practicum 

_Related to 63-471. (Prerequisite: 63-373, 63-374). (10 hours a 
week). 

63-473. Roles, Health Issues Il 

An expansion of the role and functions of the nurse practitioner 
identified in 63-471. A continuation of research methodology. 
(Prerequisite: 63-471, 63-472). (3 hours lecture, 2 hours tutorial a 
week). 

63-474. Nursing Practicum 

Related to 63-473. (Prerequisite: 63-471, 63-472). (10 hours a 
week). . . 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 
(Ext. 283, 422) 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION: 


Professors: 


Krause, Lucjan; B.Sc. (London), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto), D.Sc. 
(London), F.Inst.P. — 1958. (Head of the Department). 


Holuj, Frank; B.Sc. (London), M.Sc., Ph.D. (McMaster) — 1961. 
van Wijngaarden, Arie; B.Sc., Ph.D. (McMaster) — 1961. 
Szamosi, Geza; Ph.D., D.Sc. (Budapest) — 1964. 

Schlesinger, Mordechay; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Jerusalem) — 1968. 


Baylis, William Eric; B.S. (Duke), M.S. (Illinois), D.Sc. (Technical 
Univ. of Munich) — 1969. 


Drake, Gordon W. F.; B.Sc. (McGill), M.Sc. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (York), M.inst.P. — 1969. 


McConkey, John William; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Queen's University of 
Belfast), F.Inst.P. — 1970. 


Helbing, Reinhard K.B.; Dipl. Phys., Dr. Rer. Nat. (Bonn) — 1972. 


Glass, Edward N.: B.S. (Carnegie-Mellon), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Syracuse) — 1974. 


Associate Professors: 


Huschilt, John; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Wayne State) — 
1953. : 


Habib, Edwin Emile; 8.Sc. (Birmingham), Ph.D. (McMaster) — 
1959. 


Hedgecock, Nigel Edward; B.A., M.A. (British Columbia), Ph.D. 
(McMaster) — 1961. (Acting Head of the Department). 


e Ogata, Hisashi; B.S. (Tokyo College of Science), M.S. (Tokyo U. 
of Education), Ph.D. (Western Reserve) — 1965. 


Czajkowski, M.; M.Sc., D.Sc. (Nicholas Copernicus) — 1967. 
Atkinson, John Brian; B.A., D.Phil. (Oxford) — 1972. 


NSERC University Research Fellow: 


Pradhan, A.K., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Research Appointments: 


K.H. Becker, Ph.D. 
J. Ciurylo, D.Sc. 
_§. P. Goldman, Ph.D. 
A. Harpaz, Ph.D. 
W.B. Westerveld, Ph.D. 
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Physics 


General Physics A or B Honours Physics AorB | Honours Applied Physics 


Biology 55-110 


Physics 64-220 


Physics 64-220 


Physics 64-220 a) With Mathematics: 


64-222 Physics 64-220 64-222 64-222 
Math 62-216 64-222 & 64-231 64-231 
62-217 64-231 64-250 


64-250 Biology 55-228 


55-229 


Math 62-210 


two to three options Math 62-210 62-211 

AND one of 62-211 62-218 Math 62-216 

Physics 64-231 62-220 62-220 62-217 
64-250 62-253 62-253 


Chemistry 59-230 
59-231 


b) With Chemistry: 
Physics 64-220 
64-222 
64-250 - 
Chemistry 59-230 
59-231 
59-240 
59-241 
Math 62-216 


Physics 64-310 Physics 64-310 


64-312 64-312 64-312 64-313 
64-313 64-313 64-313 64-321 
64-360 64-321 64-321 64-330 
two options 64-330 64-330 64-360 
64-350 64-350 
64-351 64-360 Biology 55-231 
64-360 64-381 ~ Microbiology 57-226 
AND any two of: 64-480 Chemistry 59-360 


Physics 64-321 Math 62-312 Math 62-360 
64-330. 62-360 Math 62-360 
64-350 | Z 
64-351 b) Same as A with one 
64-381 additional course 
7 64-480 from: 
(subject to Math 62-313 


prerequisites). 62-366 


b) Same as A but with 
one additional Physics 
course, or Computer 


Physics 64-412 Physics64-412 Physics 64-413 


1. At least six options 64-413 64-413 Microbiology 57-341 
must be taken from 64-420 64-442 Biology 55-449 

roe the Faculties of 64-421 64-445 | 55-454 

x Arts and Social Science 64-442 64-450 Zoology 58-430 

x with at least two 64-445 64-460 or 58-431 

y from each. 64-450 64-471 Chemistry 59-462 

: 2. All options are to be 64-460 64-481 Math 62-380 

as: selected in 64-471 64-482 One of: 

bs consultation with the Math 62-460 64-483 Botany 56-400 - 

4 Department Students may, with the E.E. 88-443 Microbiology 57-400 


Zoology 58-%00 
AND two courses from 
the Faculties of Arts 

or Social Science. 


approval of the Head of 
the Department, take two 
‘additional Mathematics 
courses in place of three 
hours of the Senior 
Laboratory (Physics 
64-412/413). 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Ontario Level 5 program as approved by the Secondary 
School, including at least Physics and Mathematics 1, and two of 
Mathematics 2, Mathematics 3, Chemistry (an overall average of 
60% is required). Additional credits in Mathematics and Science 
are strongly recommended. Candidates who have not obtained 
credit for Mathematics 1 in Ontario Level 5 will be required to take 
Mathematics 62-010 in addition to the regular First Level 
program. Candidates lacking Mathematics 2 will take 
Mathematics 62-102 before Mathematics 62-110 and those 
lacking Mathematics 3 will take Mathematics 62-129 instead of 
Mathematics 62-120 before commencing Second Level courses. 


The purpose of these requirements is to enable students, who 
have shown academic promise and interest in Physics, to 
proceed to degrees in Physics even though they may lack formal 
prerequisites for the First Level Mathematics courses, provided 
that they are prepared to make up the deficiencies. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


For Teaching Certification, see Section Ee. 


The first level program in Physics resembles closely the first level 
programs in Mathematics and in Chemistry, and it is possible for 
students to change their intended field of specialization after 
completion of their first level. : 


The Department of Physics offers programs of study leading to 
the Bachelor of Science degree in Honours Physics, Honours 
Applied Physics, Honours Biophysics, and the general degree 
with major in Physics. The requirements for these programs are 
summarized in the table on page D-38. 


Graduate programs are listed separately under the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research (Section J). 


Honours Chemistry and Physics: see page D-15. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Each Physics course is designated by a number: 64-Followed by 
3 digits, of which the first gives the level of the course and the 
second describes the area of specialization. The third digit 
indicates when the course is usually offered. Even numbers (and 
zero) correspond to courses beginning in September and odd 
numbers to courses beginning in January. 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in each year. 


**Courses designated by “** may not be taken for credit toward a 
B.Sc. degree, but may be taken by those pursuing a B.Sc.N. 
degree or B.C.S. degree. 


64-010. Basic Physics 

Mathematical background. General concepts of physics. 
Mechanics. Electricity and magnetism. Waves. Elements of 
modern physics. The emphasis is on basic concepts of physical 
science. (2 lectures and 1 tutorial hour a week, both semesters; 3 
laboratory hours a week for one semester). (Two semester 
courses). 


64-100. Acoustics of Music 

Wave motion and sound, vibrating strings, air columns, etc.; 
analysis of sound waves, pitch, loudness, tone quality; musical 
scales, consonance and dissonance: hearing; acoustic 
properties of rooms and materials; the voice and musical 


_ instruments; synthesis and reproduction of sound. This course is 


designed primarily for music students. No prerequisites. (2 


lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). (Two semester courses). 


Physics 


64-102. Physics for Bio!ogy and Premedical Students 

General physics, including fundamental principles of. 
mechanics, properties of matter, heat, wave motion, sound, light, 
electricity and modern physics. Frequent reference is made to 
problems of biological interest. (Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5 
Physics or equivalent, or consent of instructor. Students lacking 
this prerequisite will take 64-106). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours 
a week). (Two semester courses). 


64-104. Physics for Geology Students 

The same basic course as 64-102, but with emphasis on 
application of geological interest, and with laboratory during one 
semester only. Open only to Geology students. (Prerequisite: 


Ontario Level 5 Physics or equivalent, or consent of instructor. 


Students lacking this prerequisite will take 64-108). (3 lectures a 
week, 3 laboratory hours every second week). (Two semester 
courses). 


64-106. Physics for Biology and Premedical Students 

Similar to 64-102 but with the addition of introductory material in 
statics and kinematics. The course is intended for those students 
who lack the prerequisite for 64-102. (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour, 3 
laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


64-108. Physics for Geology Students 

Similar to 64-104 but with the addition of introductory material in 
statics and kinematics. The course is intended for those students 
who lack the prerequisite for 64-104. (3 lectures, 1 tutorial houra 
week, 3 laboratory hours every second week). (Two semester 
course.) 


64-110. Introductory Physics 

Mechanics, properties of matter: gas laws and kinetic theory of 
gases; heat; wave motion and sound; atomic and nuclear physics. 
Provides an introduction to the wide spectrum of phenomena 
encountered in the physical universe, but stresses the unifying 
concepts which draw physics together. Emphasis is placed on 
modern physics and also on the relevance to everyday life of 
physics in general. (Prerequisite: Ontario Level 5 Physics or 
equivalent, or consent of instructor). (Corequisite: Mathematics 
62-110 and 62-111, or 62-116 and 62-117). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial 
hour, 3 laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


64-190. **Introduction to Astronomy and Space Science 

The earth, planets, solar system, stars, galaxies and nebulae. 
Discussion of current theories of the structure of the universe, 
with references to the latest space experiments. This course is 
especially designed for the non-scientist. (2 lectures a week). 
(Two semester courses). 


64-202. Optics . 

An elementary treatment of geometrical optics, wave motion and 
physical optics. (Prerequisite: 64-110 and Mathematics 62-111, 
or 62-117, or equivalent). (3 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 

64-203. Electricity and Magnetism 

An elementary treatment of electrostatics, D.C. and A.C. circuit 
theory and magnetism. (Prerequisite: as for 64-202). (3 lectures 
and 3 laboratory hours a week). 


64-204. Elements of Atomic Physics 

Properties of waves, atomic structure, wave nature of matter. 
This course is recommended for students in the Faculty of 
Engineering, and is not available for credit toward a B.Sc. 
Honours or major degree in Physics. (Corequisite: Mathematics 
62-216, 62-217, G.E. 85-101, 85-104, Ch.E£. 86-202 or M.E.92-202, 
or equivalent). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate 
weeks). 
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64-205. Elements of Solid State Physics 

Bulk properties of matter, introduction to statistical physics 
with application to properties of solids. This course is 
recommended for students in the Faculty of Engineering, and is 
not available for credit toward a B.Sc. Honours or major degree in 
Physics. (Corequisite: Mathematics 62-216, 62-217, G.E. 85-101, 
85-102, 85-104, Ch.E. 86-202 or M.E. 92-202, or equivalent). (2 
lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours every second week). 


64-220. Electricity and Magnetism 

Theory of the electric field and potential with applications to 
conductors and dielectrics. Magnetic effects of currents, electro- 
magnetic induction, magnetism in matter. D.C. and A.C. circuit 
theory. Introduction to Maxwell's equations. (Corequisite: 
Mathematics 62-216, 62-217 or equivalent). (2 lectures a week, 
first semester; 3 lectures a week, second semester; 3 laboratory 
Hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


64-222. Optics 

Geometrical optics: basic laws, lenses and mirrors (matrix 
optics), aberrations, optical systems, prisms, specialties (fibre 
optics, etc.), photometry. Wave Optics: Waves in 1- and 3- 
dimensional space (complex notation), dual/multiple beam 
‘interference and related instruments, diffraction and related 
methods; optics in relation to electromagnetic theory and 
quantum mechanics; polarization, scattering of light. 
(Corequisite: Mathematics 62-216, 62-217 or equivalent). (3 
lectures a week, first semester; 2 lectures a week, second 
semester; 3 laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


64-231. Thermodynamics 

The nature of heat, the first, second and third laws of thermo- 
dynamics and their applications, equations of state, Maxwell's 
relations and applications of thermodynamics to the properties 
of matter. (Prerequisite: Physics 64-110 or equivalent. Corequi- 
site: Mathematics 62-216, 62-217 or equivalent). (2 iectures a 
week). 


64-250. Mechanics 

Newton's Laws, Galilean transformations, rotating reference 
frames, conservation laws, angular momentum and torque, 
dynamics of rigid bodies, driven oscillators with damping, 
inverse square forces, Lorentz transformations, relativistic 
kinematics and dynamics. (Prerequisite: 64-110 or equivalent. 
Corequisite: Mathematics 62-216, 62-217 or equivalent). (2 lec- 
tures a week). (Two semester courses). 


64-290. **Motion and Energy 

A discussion of some of the ideas underlying the description of 
motion and energy. Topics include motion, symmetry principles, 
the theory of relativity, and applications to space travel, fission 
and fusion. The energy crisis and alternative ene rgy sources will 
be discussed. The course is specifically designed for the non- 
scientist. (2 lectures a week). 


64-291. **Structure of Matter 
-A discussion of how modern physics has revolutionized our 
description of the structure of matter. Topics include the wave- 
particle duality, quantum theory, the nature of fundamental 
particles, implications for cosmology. Applications to lasers, 
holography, semiconductors and the computer revolution are 
discussed. The. course is specifically designed for the non- 
scientist. (2 lectures a week). 


64-298. **The Development of Scientific Ideas 

The impact of scientific ideas on present day philosophy and 
culture is treated in the light of their historical development. 
Ideas dealt with include: the structure of the universe; the nature 
of matter, living and non-living; the concepts of motion, space, 
time, causality; the gradual separation of physics and philoso- 
phy. (2 lectures a week) (Two semester courses). 
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64-310. Modern Physics 

Matter waves and the Schroedinger equation; particle in a box, 
harmonic oscillator, spherical symmetry and the hydrogen atom: 
perturbation theory and degeneracy with examples; theory of 
atomic structure and spectra; introduction to nuclear physics; 
applications in astrophysics. (Prerequisite: 64-220 or equivalent, 
Mathematics 62-216, 62-217 or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 
(Two semester courses). 


64-312. Physics Laboratory 

64-313. Physics Laboratory 

One semester course credit each. 

May be taken in whole or in part by students attending Physics 
courses bearing numbers 300-399. (Prerequisites: 64-220 and 64- 
222 or equivalent). Students registered in 312 and 313 normally 
Spend 6 hours a week in the laboratory during both semesters. 


64-321. Applied Electromagnetic Theory 

Review of Maxwell's equations; solutions to the wave equation; 
reflection and refraction of the plane waves at dielectric 
interfaces; plane waves incident on conducting surfaces; 
transmission lines, waveguides and the propagation of 
electromagnetic waves. (Prerequisite: 64-220 and Mathematics 
62-216, 62-217 or equivalent. Corequisite: Mathematics 62-360 or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 


64-330. Statistical Mechanics 

Kinetic theory; statistical mechanics and the statistical 
interpretation of thermodynamics; Boltzmann, Fermi and Bose 
distributions; applications. (Prerequisite: 64-231 and 
Mathematics 62-216, 62-217 or equivalent). (2 lectures a week). 


64-350. Classical Mechanics | 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles: Lagrange’s 
equations of motion and applications; motion in a central 
potential and scattering theory; kinematics and dynamics of rigid 
bodies. (Prerequisite: 64-250 or equivalent). (3 lectures and 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


64-351. Classical Mechanics I! 
Hamilton’s equations of motion; variational principles and 
constraints; canonical transformations and Poisson brackets; 


. theory of small oscillations; introduction to the mechanics of 


continuous systems; Hamilton-Jacobi theory. (Prerequisite: 64- 
350 or equivalent). (3 lectures and 1 tutorial hour a week). 


64-360. Electronics 

Thermionic emission and impurity conduction in semi- 
conductors, the properties of transistors; rectifiers, amplifiers 
and oscillators; the general theory of feedback systems. Trans- 
mission lines, pulse circuits including wide band amplifiers, 
trigger circuits, multivibrators, discriminators, etc. (Pre- 
requisite: 64-220, Mathematics 62-216, 62-217 or equivalent). (2 


_ lectures a week). (Two semester courses). 
_ 64-381. Principles and Application of Vacuum Techniques 


Review of basic kinetic gas theory; transport phenomena, 


viscous and molecular flow; principles and applications of- 


vacuum pumps, vacuum gauges and other essential compo- 
nents; leak detection; mass spectrometers and electronic 
components; applications such as freeze drying, optical coating, 


. Space simulation and cryogenics research; typical experiments 


involving charged and neutral particle beams. (Prerequisite: a 
course in thermodynamics, a course in calculus). (2 lectures a 
week). (Alternate years; offered in 1982-83) 


64-390. **Physics and Society - The Past : 
The interaction between physics and society from prehistoric 
times up to the industrial revolution is discussed. The ways in 
which man’s growing understanding of the physical universe 
have influenced his practical skills, and his political, economic 
and philosophical thinking are extensively explored and 
developed. (2 lectures a week). 
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_ 64-391. **Physics and Society - The Present 


Modern society is dominated by the explosive development of 
physics and technology from the industrial revolution to the 
present. This development and its impact on society .are 
explored. A number of topics of current interest such as nuclear 
energy, world energy supplies, pollution and possible solutions 
to the energy crisis are discussed in detail. (2 lectures a week). 


64-412. Senior Physics Laboratory 


_ 64-413. Senior Physics Laboratory 


One semester course credit each. 
May be taken in whole or in part by students attending Physics 
courses bearing numbers above 400. (Prerequisite: 64-312 and 


‘64-313 or equivalent). Students registered in 64-412 and 64-413 


normally spend 9 hours a week in the laboratory during both 
semesters. They may, with the approval of the laboratory 
Director, spend up to one-third of the time engaged in a 
supervised project in one of the Physics research laboratories. 


64-420. Electromagnetic Theory | 

Maxwell's equations in vacuum and media, boundary conditions 
electrostatics and magnetostatics, multipoles. Stationary fields 
and conservation laws. Lorentz covariance and field tensors. 
(Prerequisite: 64-321 or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 


- 64-421. Electromagnetic Theory II 


Plane waves and wave propagation. Dynamics of particles in 
electromagnetic fields. Lienard-Wiechert potentials. Radiating 
systems, synchrotron radiation, bremsstrahlung. Multipole 
radiation and radiation damping. (Prerequisite: 64-420 or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 


64-442. Quantum Optics and Spectroscopy 

Emission and absorption of optical radiation, the widths of 
spectral lines, stimulated emission and transition probabilities, 
atomic structure and angular momentum coupling, the Zeeman 
effect, introduction to molecular spectroscopy, optical 
coherence effects, theory of lasers. (Prerequisite: 64-310, Mathe- 
matics 62-360 or equivalent). (3 lectures a week), 


64-445. introduction to Plasma Physics 


- Atomic collisions and kinetic theory, motion of charged particles, 


elementary processes in the production and decay of ionization 
in gases, continuum magnetohydrodynamics and elementary 


stability theory, transport processes; waves, oscillations and 
‘radiation in plasmas, (Prerequisites: 64-310, Mathematics 62- 


360, or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 


64-450. Quantum Mechanics 

Operators and physical observables, Dirac notation and Hilbert 
space; matrix mechanics; spin and angular momentum; the time 
evolution operator formalism, treatment of identical particles and 
the exclusion principle; annihilation and creation operator 
formalism; approximation methods ‘with applications to the 
helium atom and hydrogen molecule; introduction to scattering 
theory. (Prerequisite: 64-310, 64-350, 64-351, Mathematics 62- 


360 or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). (Two semester courses). 


64-460. Solid State Physics 

Elements of crystallography, X-ray diffraction, lattice vibrations 
and thermal properties, dielectric and optical properties of 
insulators, free electron theory of metals, band structure, 
transport phenomena and electronic structure of metals and 
semiconductors. (Prerequisites: 64-310, Mathematics 62-360 or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 


64-471. Nuclear Physics 


The interactions of radiation with matter, alpha, betaand gamma | 


decay, nuclear sizes and moments, nuclear reactions, nuclear 
forces and structure, fission, instruments of nuclear physics. 
(Prerequisites: 64-310, Mathematics 62-360 or equivalent). (3 
lectures a week). 


Physics 


64-480. Atmospheric Processes 

Physics of the upper and iower atmospheres; atmospheric layers; 
interaction of incoming particles with the atmosphere and the 
deposition of solar energy, the air glow and the aurora; ion, 
photon, electron and neutral particle reactions; influence of 
metastable particles; dynamics of the ozone layer; effect of 
pollutants on ine atmosphere; atmospheric modelling. (Pre- 
requisite: 64-220, 64-231, 64-310 or equivalent). (3 lectures a 
week). (Alternate years; offered in 1982-83). 


64-481. Theory and Applications of Thin Films 

Definition of thin films and their classification; methods of 
preparation; film geometry and structure; electrical properties of 
thin films; application of thin films in electronics as active or 
passive elements; optical properties and the determination of 
optical constants; application of thin films in optics and laser 
physics; mechanical properties of thin films. (Prerequisite: 64- 
310, or three years of Electrical Engineering or Engineering 
Materials, or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 


64-482. Applications of Electron, lon and Atomic Beams 
Applications of electron beam and ion beam technology to 
analytical and production processes in industry. Topics to be 
included are: sources of charged and neutral particles, beam 
formation, ion and electron optics, energy and mass analysis, 
deflection techniques. Applications include ion implantation, 
electron welding and ion propulsion. Instruments such as mass 
spectrometers, electron microscopes and image intensifiers will 
be discussed. (Prerequisite: 64-381 or equivalent). (2 lectures a 
week). (Alternate years; offered in 1983-84). 


64-483. Design and Application of Lasers 

Review of stimulated emission and atomic physics; discovery of 
laser action; rate equation approach to threshold conditions for 
laser action; cavity theory and transmission of optical beams; 
ruby laser and four-level solid state lasers; semi-conductor, gas 
and dye lasers; mode locking and Q-switching; non-linear optics 


and fiber optics; applications of lasers in communication theory 


and holography; detectors. (3 lectures a week). 
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(Ext. 279) 


Faculty Council: 


The Interim Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Dr. G.H. Neal 
All full-time faculty members 
Student representatives as agreed 


Officers of Instruction (1981-82): 


Professors: 


Cowan, Ralph K.; B.A. (Western Ontario), A.M., Ph.D. (Michigan) 
— 1954. 


Zin, Michael; B. Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. (Michigan), Ph.D. 
(Michigan State), C.G.A. — 1956. 


Brownlie, J. Maxwell; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.B.A. (Michigan) 
— 1958. 


Birch, Cecil Mackintosh; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto) — 1959. 


Basic, E. Martin; B.Sc.Elec.Eng. (Armour Inst. of Technology), 
B.Sc.Mech.Eng. (Illinois Inst. of Technology), M.B.A. (Western 
Michigan), Ph.D. (Michigan State), P.Eng. (Ontario) — 1965. 


Murray, J. Alex; B.Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. (McMaster), 
Ph.D. (illinois) — 1966. 


Ragab, Megeed Ali; B. Comm."(Cairo), M.B.A. (Boston), Ph.D. 
(American U.) — 1969. 


Rosenbaum, Edward; B.A. (Wayne State), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin), J.D. (Detroit College of Law), C.F.A. — 1969. 


Field, George A.; B.A. (Penn erie M.A., Ph.D. (U. of Penn.) — 
1973. 


Lam, Wai P.; B.Comm. (St. Mary’ s), M.B.A., Ph.D. (Michigan 
State), C.A. — 1973. 


Crocker, Olga Lillian; B.Ed., M.B.A. (Alberta), Ph.D. (U. of 
Washington, Seattle) — 1976. 


_Lau, C.; B.Comm. (Sir George Williams), M. B.A. (McMaster), 
Ph.D. (Oregon) — 1978. 


Paton, William A., Jr.; A.B., M.B.A., Ph.D. (Michigan) — 1979. 
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Associate Professors: 


Gertz, John Blake; B.S. (Detroit), M.B.A. (Ohio State) — 1957. 


Haque, Mohd. Razaul; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Aligarh Muslim U.), M.Sc. 
(Southern Hlinois), Ph.D. (Wayne State) — 1967. 


Johnston, D. Ross; B.Comm. (Alberta), M.B.A. (McMaster), C.A. 
— 1968. 


Musson, Harold Douglas; B.Comm. (Windsor), M.B.A. (Michigan 
State) — 1968. 


Neal, George H.: B.S., M.A. (Memphis State), D.B.A. (Michigan 
State) — 1970. (Interim Dean of the Faculty, 1980). 


Freeman, Jack L.; B.S. (Michigan State), M.B.A. (Wayne State) — 
1972. 


Faria, Anthony John; B.S., M.B.A. (Wayne State), Ph.D. (Michi- 
gan State) — 1975. 


Henrie, Edward E.; B.A. (Trinity), M.B.A. (Oregon) — 1975. 


Nelson, Morton; B.Comm., M.B.A. (McMaster), C.A., R.IA. 
(Ontario) — 1978. 


Andiappan, Palaniappan; BA. M.A., M.Litt. (Madras), M.S. 
(Massachusetts), Ph.D. (lowa) — 1980. 


Cooper, John A.; B.A. (Massachusetts), M.B.A. (Michigan State) 


— 1980. 


Dickinson, John R.; B.S.B.A., M.B.A., D.B.A. (Indiana) — 1980. 


Assistant Professors: 


Miller, Peter; B.Eng. M.B.A. C.Phil. 


(U.C.L.A.) — 1977. 


Gardner, Eldon J.; B.Math (Waterloo), M.B.A. (Western Ontario), 
R.1.A. — 1979. 


Shin, M.C.; B.S. (Seoul), M.S. (Texas Tech.) — 1979. 
Beeharrilall, Gerald; B.B.A. (Howard), M.B.A. (York) - 1980. 


Cattaneo, R.' Julian; Licenciado (Buenos Aires), C.Phil. 
(Michigan) — 1980. 

Lui, Kui-On; Dip. (Madrid), M.S. (Illinois State), Ph.D. (Michigan), 
B.Comm., M.B.A. (Windsor) — 1980. 

Grosh, Michael; B.Sc. (Manitoba), B.;Comm., M.B.A. (Windsor), 
C.A. — 1981. 


(McGill), (Toronto), 


Lecturer. 


Gardner, Neil G.; B.Sc. (Windsor), B.Ed., M.Sc. (Toronto), M.B.A. 
(Michigan) — 1977. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


|. Admission Requirements 


Satisfactory completion of a full Ontario Level 5 program as 
approved by the Secondary School with an overall average of at 
least 60% including Mathematics 3 (Mathematics 2 is strongly 
recommended); or equivalent Preliminary Year. 


For admission as an “Adult Student”, see General Calendar, page 
543: 
ide . by means other than study ata University. The Dean in consulta- 


Preliminary Year 

English (two courses from the 100-Series) 

Mathematics 62-030AB 

Eight options (to be selected with the approval of the Faculty of 
Business Administration; it is recommended that two of the 
options be Mathematics 62-020AB). 


summary of the Bachelor of Commerce Degree program should 


Business Administration 


Students whose preference is general Business Administration 
may obtain counselling from any Business Administration 
instructor or in Room 3309, and should arrange for appointments 
during posted office hours. 


Qualifying Examinations 

Upon admission to the University (Faculty of Business Admini- 

stration) a student may petition the Dean for permission to write 

an examination for advanced standing in any introductory or 
E intermediate Business Administration course. Such petition shall, 

be made on the basis of work experience or knowledge acquired 


tion with the appropriate area chairperson may grant permission 
to write an examination for advanced standing. 


Performance equivalent to a grade of at least “C” is required for 
the granting of advanced standing by the foregoing process. 
There is no provision for a second attempt foran examination for 
advanced standing. 

Qualifying examinations are held coincidentally with final exami- 
nations in the Fall and Winter semesters and in Intersession and 
Summer Session. Applications for these examinations should be 


ll. Counselling of Students 
made well in advance of any examination date. 


The prime responsibility for setting up a program rests with the 


student; however, counselling is available. The following 

| ill. General Regulations 

be used as a guide. : 

See Section A, General Calendar. 


1. Business Administration Courses: 
70-151 (Financial Accounting Principles 1!) 
70-152 (Financial Accounting Principles Il) 
70-256 (Managerial Cost Accounting) 
71-140 (Principles of Management) 
72-171 (Business Finance |) 60 
72-271 (Business Finance HI) semester 
'73-105 (Business Data Analysis !) hours 
73-205 (Business Data-Analysis I!) 
74-231 (Intro. to Marketing: Basic Found.) 
74-232 (Marketing Problems: Appl. & Dec.) 
75-498 (Business Policy) 
and nine course electives* 
2. Courses from outside the Faculty of Business Administration: 
Any two'of: Speech 25-216, English 26-100, 
' Philosophy 34-120, Philosophy 34-292. 
(Courses not taken as requirements may 
be taken as electives.) 48 
Economics 41-110, 41-111, 41-221, 41-231; semester 
Mathematics 62-124 or approved hours 
Mathematics elective; 
and nine course electives. 
3. Business Administration Courses OR courses 24 
from outside the Faculty of Business semester 
Administration: : hours 
Eight course electives® 
Total — 132 sem. hours 


*Students planning to pursue an M.B.A. degree at the University 
of Windsor should elect those Courses which will fulfill the pre- 
requisite requirements of the M.B.A. candidate year courses. 
Counselling is provided by all faculty members. Students should 
consult the chairperson of the area in which their main interest 
lies for: 
1. An outline of the sequence of courses that constitutes a 
concentration in the area. 
2. Assignment to a faculty counsellor. The chairperson are: 

Accounting — W.P. Lam 

Administrative Studiés — O.L. Crocker 

Finance — J.M. Brownlie - 

Management Science — E.M. Basic 

Marketing — A.J. Faria 


IV. Particular Regulations ‘ 


(a) Examinations and Grading 
All students are subject to the general regulations pertaining to 
examinations (see Section A, General Calendar). 


The grading for individual subjects is as follows: 


| Ee Nee \ rane roe ny ier yt ee ate Sh Pe ey Excellent 
nie: ae nae Mime eS ee or erage a ama Ceci Good 
Oe isis ca rah Re a Fe eR eae ROD Fair 
ame 7 eee nen ewe eo Li) Li pel As oar oy: Pass 
AE Stee a re ERE Te ET ES aad. Failure 


At all regular examinations all grades below “D” are considered 
failures. No supplemental privileges are allowed. Both the yearly 
average and cumulative average are shown on the student's 


_ statement of grades. 


(b) Continuation, Probation, Required Withdrawal, 
Continuation in the program requires both a minimum of a“C" 
average (cumulative) in Business Administration Courses anda 
minimum of a “C” average (cumulative) in all courses. 


If either (or both) average(s) is/are a “D+” the student may con- 
tinue on probation for a maximum of 36 semester hours. At the 
end of this time both cumulative averages must be raised to at 
least a “C” or the student must withdraw from the program. 

If either average is below a “D+” the student may be required to 
withdraw; the student's record will be referred to the Academic 
Standing Committee for decision. : 
if a student has more than five F grades overall, the student 
record will be referred to the Academic Standing Committee, and 
he/she may be required to withdraw. 


(c) Dropping Courses 

Final dates for dropping courses are as shown below. The date on 
which the Statement of Registration (signed by the professor 
whose course is being added or dropped, and the Faculty advi- 
sor) is submitted to the Office of the Dean by the student, is con- 
sidered to be the official date of the course change. 


ie =) 


Business Administration 


Approval for withdrawal from courses, after these dates, will not 
be granted. Petitions to drop a course after these dates must be 
addressed to the Academic Standing Committee of the Faculty of 
Business Administration, Office of the Dean. The Committee will 
not consider adequate, such reasons as “failing the course”, “lost 
interest”, “too much work”, or other similar reasons. 


Intersession (6 week course) — 3 weeks after classes begin 
Summer Session (6 week course) — 3 weeks after classes begin 
Regular Year (First Semester) — 5 weeks after classes begin 
Regular Year (Second Semester) — 5 weeks after classes begin 


(d) Re-Admission 

A student who has been required to withdraw for academic 
reasons for the equivalent of one year (either here or elsewhere) 
may petition for re-admission at the end.of that year; re- 
admission will be dependent upon the Academic Standing Com- 
mittee’s assessment of the applicant's prospects for successful 
completion of the program. If re-admitted, such a student will be 
on probation and must obtain a “C” average on the year’s work 
(maximum of 36 semester hours) subsequent to re-admission or 
withdraw permanently. A student who has been required to with- 
draw a second time will not be eligible for re-admission under any 
conditions. 


(e) Class Standing 

Although the Bachelor of Commerce degree is designed to 
require four academic years of full time study (one hundred and 
thirty-two semester hours) individual students may accelerate 
depending on various factors. Accordingly, the class year to 
which a student belongs in the Faculty will be determined by the 
semester hours credit earned toward the degree by September 1 
of that year. Determination will be as follows: 


Class Year Semester Hours Earned 
First Less than 27 
Second 28 to 63 
Third 64 to 94 
Fourth 


95 and more 


(f) Appeal Procedures 
See Section A, General Calendar. 


(g) Graduation 
In order to be admitted to the Bachelor of Commerce (Honours 
Business Administration) degree a student must obtain both an 
overall cumulative average of C or better and a cumulative 
average of “C” or better in the Business Administration courses 
of the program. For general requirements see Section A, General 
Calendar. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


BACHELOR OF COMMERCE . 


(Honours Business Administration) : 


The purpose of the Bachelor of Commerce program is to develop 
educated men and women with a grounding in business ideas 
and techniques which will help equip them for positions of 
responsibility in industry and commerce. The program is 
designed to provide the broad outlook needed in modern 
business, and accordingly stresses general procedures and 
methods of attack on problems. Students are guided toward 
independent study and they are encouraged to grapple with busi- 
ness problems on their own. The objective is to give students an 
awareness of the position and significance of business in the 
world today. 
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COURSE LOAD 
1. The maximum load for students in the Faculty of Business 


Administration is six courses in each of the Fall and Winter 


semesters of the first two years, and five courses in each of the 
Fall and Winter semesters in the last two years. The maximum 
load for Intersession and for Summer Session is three 
courses. 


2. Only students who are carrying a minimum of a B+ average 
(cumulative and in the preceding semester) may apply for and 
upon receiving the written approval of the Dean may enroll in 
an extra course in any semester and in Intersession and 
Summer Session. 


3. Students are permitted to repeat a course for upgrading only 
in the semester immediately following or when the course next 
becomes available. Thereafter, students are not allowed to 
register in the course without written approval from the 
instructor and the Dean. This ruling also includes students 
dropping a course Passing ar Failing. 


EXTRA COURSE FEE 


Overload courses are deemed to be courses taken in addition to 
the prescribed yearly load. A student carrying an academic over- 
load must have permission of the Dean and will be assessed the 
appropriate extra course fee. The normal load for Business 
Administration students is as follows: 
Four-year program: I, twelve; Il, twelve; Ill, ten; 1V, ten. 
Program for University graduates: twelve. 


RESIDENCY 


In order to qualify for a Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Busi- 
ness Administration) degree, a student must complete at the Uni- 
versity of Windsor a minimum of 30 semester hours of third and 
fourth year level Business Administration courses approved by 
the Faculty. 


t 


FIRST YEAR 


First semester: 

70-151 (Financial Accounting Princ. 1); 

71-140 (Principles of Management); 

One of: Speech 25-216, English 26-100, Philosophy 34-120, 
Philosophy 34-292; 

Economics 41-110 (Intr. to Economics !) or 41-112; 

*Mathematics 62-124, or one of 62-110, 62-111, 62-114, 62-120, 
62-125. 

One course outside the Faculty. 


Second semester: ’ 

70-152 (Financial Accounting Princ. 11); 

72-171 (Business Finance 1); 

73-105 (Business Data Analysis 1); 

One of Speech 25-216, English 26-100, Philosophy 34-120, 
Philosophy 34-292; — 

Economics 41-111 (Intr. to Econ. Il) or 41-113; 

One course outside the Faculty. 

“The basic Mathematics requirement is Mathematics 62-124; 


students seeking a strong Mathematics background are advised 
to select Mathematics 62-114 and 62-115. 
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SECOND YEAR HONOURS 


First semester: 

70-256 (Managerial Cost Accounting); 

72-271 (Business Finance II); 

73-205 (Business Data Analysis !1); 

74-231 (Intr. to Marketing: Basic Foundations); 

Economics 41-221 (intermediate Microeconomics) 
OR 

Economics 41-231 (Intermediate Macroeconomics |) 

One course outside the Faculty. 


Second semester. 

74-232 (Marketing Problems: Applic. & Decision); 
One course outside the Facuity. 

Four courses within and/or outside the Faculty. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS 
Economics 41-221 or 41-231. 


Nine courses: 
— Approved courses from outside the Faculty 
— Approved courses from the Faculty of Bus. Ad. 


FOURTH YEAR HONOURS 
75-498 (Business Policy) _ 


Nine semester courses selected from the following: 
— Approved courses from outside the Faculty 
— Approved courses from the Faculty of Bus. Ad. 


Options are to be chosen with the approval of the Dean of the 
Faculty of Business Administration, to fulfill the desired 
sequence and concentration in the chosen fields. 


A student is not permitted to take more than sixteen “100” series 
courses outside the Faculty of Business Administration for credit 
toward the Bachelor of Commerce degree. 


BACHELOR OF COMMERCE PROGRAM 
FOR UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


Students who wish to pursue the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce following a baccalaureate degree previously com- 
pleted with a “C” average or better in an area other than Business 
Administration must complete sixty semester hours (20 courses) 
in Business Administration subjects offered by the Faculty of 
Business Administration at the University of Windsor. These 
hours are in addition to those Business Administration courses 
or their equivalents already taken for credit toward another 
degree. (Although the program requirement is that twenty 
‘Business Administration courses be completed at the University 
of Windsor, advanced standing may be granted toa maximum of 
four courses for INTRODUCTORY Business Administration 
courses provided that such courses were passed witha minimum 
of “C” grade and are beyond the student's initial degree require- 
ments. If the courses were part of the initial degree, the student 
must substitute for such courses by taking additional electives). 
Students with degrees from universities outside Canada may be 
required to complete additional courses. 

The maximum load for students in the Faculty of Business 
Administration is six courses in each of the Fall and Winter 
semesters and three courses in each of Intersession and Summer 
Session. 

Students who are carrying a minimum of a “B" average 
(cumulative and in the preceding semester) may apply for and 
upon receiving the written approval of the Dean may enrollinan 
extra course in any semester and in Intersession and Summer 
Session. 


Business Administration 


Therefore, the minimum time in which this program may be com- 
pleted for students entering the program with eithera“C" or“C+” 
cumulative average or a “C” or “C+” average in the semester 
(year) preceding entry into the program: (i) beginning in May, 
fourteen calendar months; (ii) beginning in September or 
January, sixteen calendar months. 


Students are permitted to repeat a course for upgrading only in 
the semester immediately following or when the course next 
becomes available. Thereafter, students are not allowed to 
register in the course without written approval from the instructor 
and the Dean. This ruling also includes students dropping a 
course Passing or Failing. 


The courses constituting this program are: 

Economics 41-110/111 or 41-112/113 (if not completed prior to 
entry into program) 

70-151 (Financial Accounting Principles !) 

70-152 (Financial Accounting Principles I!) 

70-256 (Managerial Cost Accounting) 

71-140 (Principles of Management) 

72-171 (Business Finance |!) 

72-271 (Business Finance 11) 

73-105 (Business Data Analysis |) 

73-205 (Business Data Analysis 1!) 

74-231 (intr. to Marketing: Basic Foundations) 

74-232 (Marketing Problems: Appl. & Decisions) 

75-498 (Business Policy) 


Plus 27 semester hours in Business Administration courses not 
already taken. 


Upon completion of the Honours Business Administration 
degree program with a B average or better, a student may apply 
for entry into the candidate year of the Master of Business 
Administration program at this University. (All applicants for the 
M.B.A. are required to write the Graduate Management Admis- 
sion Test (GMAT). Inquiries should be made at the time of appli- 
cation. Details of the Test may be obtained from The Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 08540). 


JOINT BUSINESS - ECONOMICS 


PROGRAM 


The University of Windsor Senate recently approved an Inter- 
disciplinary Program leading to the Honours Degree Bachelor of 


“~ Commerce (Economics). The objective of the program is to 


prepare students for the growing demand for graduates trained 
in Business with a strong Economics background. 
The program combines both the core of the Bachelor of 


Commerce program and the core of the Bachelor of Arts 
Economics program while allowing the student to use the 


_options to.gain additional training in Economics. 


The Program consists of the following forty-four courses: 


FIRST YEAR 


Semester I: 

English 26-100 or Speech 25-216 or Philosophy 34-120 or 34-292 
Economics 41-110 (Intr. to Economics 1); 

Mathematics 62-114 (Calculus); 

Mathematics 62-124 (Algebra); 

70-151 : 

71-140 

Semester Il: 

English 26-100 or Speech 25-216 or Philosophy 34-120 or 34-292; 
Economics 41-111 (intr. to Economics II); 

Economics 41-211 (Statistical Methods) or 73-105; 


' Mathematics 62-115 (Calculus) or an approved elective; 


70-152 
72-171 
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Business Administration 


SECOND YEAR 


Semester I: 

Economics 41-212 (Statistical Methods I!) or 73-205; 
Economics 41-221 (Intermed. Microeconomics 1); 
Economics 41-231 (Intermed. Macroeconomics); 
70-256 

72-271 

74-231 


Semester II: 

Economics 41-222 (Intermed. Microeconomics 1); 
Economics 41-232 (Intermed. Macroeconomics); 
74-232 

Two Business electives 

One elective outside of Business and Economics 


THIRD YEAR 


Semester I: 
“hree Business electives 
Two Economics electives 


Semester II: 
Two Business electives 
Three Economics electives 


FOURTH YEAR 


Semester I: 

Three Economics electives 

One Business or Economics elective 

One elective outside Business and Economics 


Semester II: 

75-498 

Two Economics electives 

One Business or Economics elective 

One elective outside Business and Economics 


NOTES: 

1. Options for the Faculty of Business Administration should 
be chosen in consultation with the appropriate Area Chair- 
person and will lead to some specialization in the fields of 
P/IR, Finance and Marketing. 

2. Options in the Department of Economics should likewise be 

-- Shosen in consultation with the Department faculty 
counsellor. 

3. Ineither case, all options must be chosen from 300 or 400 level 
courses. 

4. Economics 41-320 (Corporate Finance and Investments |) and 
Economics 41-321 (Corporate Finance and Investments ll) are 
not available as Economics options. Also, credit cannot be 
obtained for both of 71-344 (Industrial Relations) and 
Economics 41-353 (Labour Institutions). 

5. Students who wish to accelerate their program by taking 
courses in Intersession and/or Summer School must seek 
counselling by the appropriate faculty members. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND CERTIFICATE COURSES 


The Michigan State Board of Accounting accepts graduates of 
the program with a major in accounting, for the Certificate of 
Examination. 


For information on the Commercial Specialists Teaching Certi- 
ficate, consult either the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation or the Ontario Ministry of Education. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario, the Society of 
industrial Accountants of Ontario and the Certified General 
Accountants’ Association of Ontario grant graduates of the 
Bachelor of Commerce program credits toward professional 
certification for the satisfactory completion of certain Business 
Administration courses. A faculty counsellor in accounting 
should be consulted with respect to the specific exemptions 
available. 


CERTIFICATE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


This program is intended for part time students, with a minimum 
time for completion of three years. Courses are regular 
University credit courses and may be applied toward the 
Bachelor of Commerce degree. 


Admission requirements: 

Students over twenty-one years of age by December 31 of the 
year of application who have not completed Secondary School — 
will be considered for admission. Students who are not twenty- 
one years of age by December 31 may be considered for 
admission if they have satisfactorily completed a four-year 
university oriented Secondary School program with a 66% 
average and have not been in attendance for a minimum of two 
years. Students who have satisfied the requirements of a full 
Ontario Level 5 program with an overall average of at least 60%, 
or equivalent Preliminary Year (see General Calendar, Section A) 
may also apply. 

Required courses: 

70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 71-343, 71-344; Economics 41-110/111, 
or Economics 41-112/113; five courses in Business 
Administration not already taken. 


For the Certificate in Business Administration an overall “C” . 
average is required. 


In the event that an applicant has completed equivalent courses 
elsewhere, other courses may be substituted by the applicant 
with the consent of the Dean of the Faculty of Business Admini- 
stration. . 


CERTIFICATE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


For courses in Public Administration, see “Faculty of Social 
Science”, p. C-57. 


CERTIFICATE IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
See “Faculty of Social Science”, p. C-57. 


The Faculty of Business Administration and the Faculty of Law 
offer a combined M.B.A. - LL.B. program. For details consult the 
separate brochure, or a counsellor in either of the Faculties. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Courses below are listed according to the informal administrative 


units of the Faculty. 

All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in a particular 
semester or year. (For details of subjects taken by Commerce 
students and not listed below, see the appropriate Faculty). 


Special permission to enter courses without the stated prerequi- 
sites must be arranged with the Dean and the Instructor involved. 


_ Except as otherwise noted, there will be a minimum of 39 hours of 


class contact for all courses. All courses will be 3 hours a week, 
one semester, unless otherwise indicated. } 


ACCOUNTING 
70-151. Financial Accounting Principles i 


An introduction to financial accounting. Emphasis is placed 
upon the recording of financial transactions and the preparation 


of the basic financial statements and examination of the account- 


ing for corporate assets. 


70-152. Financial Accounting Principles ui 

An introduction to the theory of generally accepted accounting 
principles. It examines partnership and corporate equities, the 
accounting for manufacturing concerns, and financial statement 
analysis and interpretation. Fund flow analysis including the 
preparation of the statement of source and application of fundsis 
introduced. (Prerequisite: 70-151). 


70-252. Accounting Theory |! 

An in-depth examination of the problems and theories related to 
the accounting for assets, accounting changes and special items. 
Current developments in the theory of generally accepted 
accounting principles are studied in detail. (Prerequisite: 
completion of 70-152 with a minimum “C” grade). 


70-256. Managerial Cost Accounting 

Accounting, reporting and analysis of costs relating to produc- 
tion, marketing and administration of the manufacturing enter- 
prise, with emphasis on cost analysis as related to management, 
control and reporting. Introduction to product costing, overhead 
cost analysis, standard costs, variance analysis, contribution 
accounting, flexible budgeting, responsibility accounting. (Pre- 
requisite: 70-1 52). 

70-261. Taxation Principles 

This course is designed to give the non-accounting and non- 
business administration student a basic understanding of 
taxation with an emphasis on personal taxation. (This course will 
not be granted credit by the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Ontario. Credit will not be retained for this course if 70-461 is 
taken for credit). 


70-352. Accounting Theory I! 
An in-depth examination of the determination, measurement, 
classification and reporting of liabilities, income taxes, and 
owner's equity. Emphasis is given to the accounting use of 
actuarial techniques in the accounting for bonds, pensions, and 
leases. The statement of changes in financial position is studied 
in detail. (Prerequisite or corequisite: 70-252). 


70-353. Advanced Accounting | 


A study of the principles and procedures involved in branch 


accounting, the preparation of consolidated financial state- 
ments, business combinations, partnership accounting and 


earnings per share calculations. (Prerequisite: 70-252 and 70- 


352). 


Business Administration 


70-356. Advanced Cost Accounting 

Advanced study of the accounting for and the analysis of manu- 
facturing, marketing and administrative costs. Includes intensive 
study of standard cost principles, budgeting, the application of 
statistical and linear programming techniques to problems in 
cost allocation and analysis, and other advanced topics. 
(Prerequisite: Completion of 70-256 with a minimum “C” grade). 


70-357. Accounting in the Public Sector 

A study of the role of accounting in the public sector. Particular 
attention will be given to fund accounting and the accounts of 
governmental and related not-for-profit organizations; cost- 
benefit analysis; and planning and budgeting systems. 
(Prerequisite: 70-152). 

70-358. Accounting Information Systems 

The design and operation of computerized accounting systems 
for the management and control of such areas as accounts 
receivable, accounts payable and inventory. Emphasis will be 
given to the integration of these systems into the overall 
accounting system and to the retrieval of information for ~ 
financial statement preparation and analysis. Related issues 
such as audit trail, data security and internal control also will be 
covered. (Prerequisite: 70-256 and a minimum of one course in 
computer programming and operations approved by the instruc- 
tor). 

70-452. Readings in Accounting Theory 

Analysis and evaluation of current accounting thought relating to 
the nature, measurement and reporting of business income and 
financial condition. (Prerequisite: 70-252 and 70-352). 


70-453. Advanced Accounting I! 

Special problems including price level and current value 
accounting; corporate reorganization; corporate liquidation; 
estates and trusts; governmental funds; non-profit organizations; 
bankruptcy; foreign operations; interim and segmented reports; 
forecasts, fund accounting and accounting for the extractive 
industries research and development costs, human resources, 
current developments in specialized topics. (Prerequisite: 70-252 
and 70-352). ‘ 


70-460. Introduction to Auditing 

An_ introductory course in auditing which encompasses 
theoretical and practical approaches to auditing. Study is given 
to generally accepted auditing standards, internal control, audit 
procedures and reports, other related auditing topics, as well as 
the legal and professional responsibilities of the auditor. 
(Prerequisite: 70-352). 

70-461. Taxation 

Designed to provide the student with a knowledge and 
understanding of the Canadian federal income tax structure with 
respect to personal and corporate ‘taxation and other tax topics. 
The course examines both the theoretical aspects and practical 
problems in these areas with emphasis on corporate taxation. 
(Prerequisite: Completion of 70-152 with a minimum “C” grade). 


ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 


71-140. Principles of Management 

The principles of general management for Canadian business. 
The process of management is discussed from a combination of 
classical and behavioural viewpoints. Topics include the inte- 


~ grative responsibility of general management and the practical 


use of principles and theory in the process. 


Business Administration 


71-240. Organizational Behaviour 

A study of individual and group behaviour in formal organiza- 
tions as influenced by social, individual, organizational and 
technological constraints. Topics include: personality; attitudes; 
motivation; group dynamics, roles, norms and status; decision 
making; power and control; conflict; change; leadership. 
Emphasis also is placed on methods and techniques of 
conducting behavioural research within organizations. 


71-343. Personnel Administration 

This course is an overview of the nature and scope of personnel 
administration. Topics include employment planning; recruit- 
ment and selection including the application, interview, 
psychological testing, and other related techniques; orientation; 
management and employee evaluation, performance appraisal 
and control; training and development; benefits and services; 
equal employment opportunity; discipline; safety management 
and preventative medicine; program development and 
implementation. (Prerequisite: 71-240). 


71-344. Industrial Relations 

A study of union-management relations from the management 
point of view. Particular attention is directed toward labour union 
history, labour legislation, labour-management contracts, and 
the working processes of Industrial Relations. (Prerequisite: 71- 
140). Students who take 71-344 cannot receive credit for 
Economics 41-353. 


71-345. Administration of Compensation Systems 

Principles and problems of contemporary wage and salary 
administration. Topics include wage and salary surveys, profit 
sharing, wage criteria, job evaluation, incentive systems. Motiva- 
tion, compensation policy and compensation plans. (Prerequi- 
site: 71-240). Students who take 71-345 cannot receive credit for 
Economics 41-350. 


71-440. Manpower and Organization Planning 

The object of this course is to identify the quality and quantity of 
human resources available within and required by the organiza- 
tion to achieve its goals and objectives. Topics include man- 
power strategy and planning; impact of planned goals and strate- 
gies; forecasting demand, supply, and attrition; impact of age 
considerations on organizations; programs for coping with 
excess labour and excess job problems. (Prerequisite: 71-343). 
71-441. Training and Development _ 

This course is designed to help personnel administrators 
improve the effectiveness of human resources through learning 


opportunities and through changes in patterns of relationships © 


among work groups. Topics include: productivity and quality 
records and circles; planned objectives; training and develop- 
ment methods, media, and other tools; resource preparation and 
presentation including in-house seminars, on-the-job training, 
coaching, commercial packages, and seminars; training valida- 
tion techniques and career planning instruction. An important 
portion of the course is the administration of training programs 
and thus the problems of enrollment, time utilization, learning 
objectives, budgets and follow-up procedures in regard to these. 
(Prerequisite: 71-343). 

71-443. Personnel Research : 

Methods of scientific research and statistics are applied to 
personnel. management problems. Methodology topics include 
the laboratory and field experiment, experimental design with 
emphasis on repeated measures and other factorial designs, field 
studies, surveys; scale development with emphasis on equal - 
appearing, cumulative and forced choice tests; observation and 
measurement of differences among people, jobs, and structures. 
Research will be focused toward solving problems such as 
performance and performance analyses, absenteeism; selection; 
recruitment; selection testing; placement; fair employment; 
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flextime; computer personnel records, alcohol and drug abuse, 
shift work, management development, etc. An important aspect 
of the course will be research focused on the evaluation of 
various compensation packages including merit pay; personnel 
activities; government and organizational programs. Students 
will be expected to complete at least one independent research 
project. (Prerequisite: 71-343 and 73-205 or 76-205). 


71-445. Organization Structure and Design 

A study of various types of organizational structures with em pha- 
sis on modern organization theory. This course aims at 
developing an understanding of the practical process of 
designing efficient organizations and concepts and techniques 
applied in organizational renewal and planned change. 
(Prerequisite: 71-240). 

71-447. Labour-Management Conflict Resolution 

A study of the complex of market and institutional arrangements, 
private and public, which Canadian society permits, encourages 


or establishes to handle the labour-management relationships - 


growing out of employment and related activities, the parties of 
interest in the system, including the public, and the environmen- 
tal factors which affect their relationships and interdependen- 
cies. (Prerequisite: 71-344). 

71-448. Labour Law and Industrial Legislation 

An analysis of legislation dealing with labour organization; 
wages; employment standards; fair employment practices and 
financial security of the worker. (Prerequisite: 71-344). 


71-449. Collective Bargaining 

The techniques and procedures involved in contract negotia- 
tions and contract administration, with special emphasis on 
grievance procedures and arbitration. Principles are illustrated 
by means of case studies. (Prerequisite: 71-344). 


71-483. Comparative Management Issues 

The focus of this course will be an introduction to cross-cultural 
problems and issues which confront North American managers 
both at home and in the host country environment. Background 
materials and current studies will involve the student in cross- 
cultural exercises which confront the manager of the multi- 
cultural unit. Included in the classroom exercises will be case 
studies, participative cross-cultural encounters, and empirical 
studies. (Prerequisite: 71-240). 


FINANCE 


72-171. Business Finance | 

A basic theoretical framework for decision making in financial 
management. Emphasis in this course is on organization, finan- 
cial, planning, control, the mathematics of capital budgeting, 
working capital management, short and intermediate term 
financing. (Prerequisite: 70-151). 

72-271. Business Finance Il 
This course covers capital budgeting analysis, the capital 
structure of the firm, long-term financing and special topics in 
finance. (Prerequisite: 72-171). : 
72-373. Working Capital 

A seminar in working capital management using case studies. 
Emphasis is placed on corporate cash management, control of 


accounts receivable, principles of inventory management, short 


and intermediate term financing and leasing. (Prerequisite: 72- 
271). 3 


72-374. Finance: Long-term Financial Management 


A seminar course in long term financial management. Particular . 


attention is directed toward long-term sources of funds, the 
firm’s capital structure, and the cost of the various sources of 
long-term funds. Principles are illustrated by means of case 
studies. (Prerequisite: 72-271). 
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72-375. Financial Management of Corporate Pension Plans 

An analysis of the financial problems corporations must consider 
in establishing, changing or terminating pension plans as well as 
the concepts and techniques used in managing existing plans. 
(Prerequisite: 72-271). 

72-376. Insurance and Risk Management 

The study of risk management in a personal and corporate 
environment. The concepts of insurable risks and types of 
insurance will be discussed. Life and liability insurance will be 
the prime focus especially with respect to reduction and transfer 
of risks through these insurance types. (Prerequisite: 72-271 or 
permission of the instructor). 


72-377. Principles of Insurance 

A study of common types of corporate and personal insurances. 
Life, property and liability insurance wil! be analyzed in depth. 
(Prerequisite: 72-271 or permission of the instructor). 


72-471. Investment Fundamentals 
Appraising corporate and other securities from the viewpoint of 
the individual investors. (Prerequisite: 72-271). 


72-472. Portfolio Management 
Shaping of portfolios to fulfill the needs of individuals and 
institutions. (Prerequisite: 72-271). 


72-475. Management of Financial institutions 

Analysis of major financial institutions and the application of 
analytical tools to the solution of the broad range of financial 
problems faced by these institutions. (Prerequisite: 72-271). 


72-476. International Financial Management 

Traditional and new developments in the field of international 
financial management will be discussed and analyzed through 
seminar presentations and case studies. The topics covered will 
use current international financial intelligence services as a 
supplement to cases and classroom discussion. (Prerequisite: 
72-271). 

72-477. Analysis of Financial Decisions 


’ Application of modern quantitative techniques to capital budget- 
ing, cost of capital, valuation and other financial topics. (Pre- 


requisite: 72-374). 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


73-105. Business Data Analysis ! 

Presentation and analysis of data in a business environment. 
Measures of location and dispersion; probability frequency dis- 
tributions; binomial, Poisson and normal distributions, and sta- 
tistical inference. (2 lecture hours, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


73-205. Business Data Analysis !! 

Testing hypotheses, classical and Bayesian decision-making in 
business, linear regression and correlation, analysis of variance, 
goodness-of-fit tests, contingency tables, and index numbers. 
(Prerequisite: 73-105 or Math 62-250). (2 lecture hours, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 

73-305. Business Data Research Methods 

The collection, analysis and interpretation of business data. 
Topics include: data collection using primary and secondary 
sources and through sampling; designing business surveys or 


experiments; data interpretation using multiple linear regression, 


analysis of variance, and nonparametric methods. The student 
will be required to use these techniques in analyzing problemsin 
his/her area of concentration. Use will be made of standard 
statistical computer packages. (Prerequisite: 73-205). 


73-311. Computing Methods 

Computer processing methods for business applications. In- 
struction in COBOL and PL/1 programming languages. (3 lec- 
ture hours, 2 laboratory hours a week. Not available to students 
taking, or with credit in, C.S. 60-212 or 60-213). 


Business Administration 


73-314. Systems Analysis 

Building deterministic and probabilistic computer models in 
FORTRAN language for business decision-making, using the 
1BM/3031 and PDP 11/60 computers. (Not available to students 
with credit in C.S. 60-112) (Prerequisite: 73-205). (3 lecture 
hours; 2 laboratory hours a week). 


73-320. Management Science | 

An introduction to the quantitative tools available for business 
decision-making. Topics include model building, PERT-CPM, 
linear programming, queueing theory, decision trees and 
dynamic programming. (Prerequisite: 73-205). . 


73-331. Production Management | 

A study of problems in and managerial techniques for designing 
and operating production and operations systems. Topics 
include output design and development, process design, 
location and layout of facilities, production and operations 
planning, materials management, control of operations, and 
quality control. (Prerequisites: 73-205 and first year Mathematics 
or consent of instructor). 


73-411. Business Systems 

Computer oriented management information systems. Projects 
and assignments in business applications using the 1BM/3031 | 
and PDP 11/60 computers. (Prerequisite: 73-311). (3 lecture 
hours, 2 laboratory hours a week). Not available to students 
taking, or with credit in, C.S. 60-212 or 60-213. 


73-420. Management Science I! 

Applications of quantitative tools in management science. 
Topics include simulation, inventory theory, replacement, 
stochastic dynamic programming and extensions of project 
planning. (Prerequisite: 73-320). 
73-431. Production Management II 

Studies of production management methods of local industries 
by means of in-plant analysis by student groups. (Prerequisite: 
73-301). 


MARKETING 


74-231. Introduction to Marketing — Basic Foundations 

An introduction to the marketing process including the examina- 
tion of concepts and techniques related to marketing. Significant 
objective of the course is the development ofa basic understand- 
ing of the marketing approach. 

74-232. Marketing Problems — Applications and Decisions 
The application of concepts and techniques in marketing. A sig- 
nificant objective is the development of skill in decision-making 
in marketing. (Prerequisite: 74-231). 

74-332. Research Methods in Marketing 

The use of analytical methods to, improve the efficiency of 
marketing operations; development of a broad understanding of 


_ the uses and methods of research as applied to marketing. 


(Prerequisites: 73-205 and 74-232). 


74-333. Marketing Productivity Analysis ao 

Methods of increasing the productivity of marketing operations 
(the profit output per unit of marketing effort) through marketing 
cost and profitability ratio analysis and marketing experimenta- 
tion. (Prerequisites: 70-256 and 74-232). 


74-334. Consumer Behaviour 


An analysis of consumer behaviour and the implications for 


marketing decisions. The course examines theories of and 
research in consumer behaviour. (Prerequisite: 74-332). 


Business Administration 


74-335. Channels of Distribution 

An examination of the channels of distribution for consumer and 
industrial goods. Topics covered include an analysis of the 
evolution of marketing channels, their current structure, the 
middlemen and institutions that comprise the channels, and the 
legal and behavioural environment of the marketing channels. 
(Prerequisite: 74-232). 

74-337. Quantitative Analysis for Marketing Decisions 
Application of quantitative techniques for marketing problems 
and strategy. (Prerequisites: 73-205 and 74-232). 


74-338. Retail Management 

An introduction to retailing concepts and examination of various 
managerial issues related to retailing, including retailer-supplier 
relations, retai! financial strategy formulation, pricing, inventory 
control and location, and layout decisions. (Prerequisite: 74-232). 


74-339. Physical Distribution Management 

An examination of the management of the physical distribution 
function. Topics include the modes and legal forms of 
transportation, transportation rate-making, inventory manage- 
ment, location analysis, warehousing, materials handling and 
customer order processing. (Prerequisite: 74-232). 


74-432. Product Planning for Marketing Management 

An overall view of,the product planning function (including the 
planning of services) in a company or institution, including the 
development and appraisal of product ideas, optimal organiza- 
tion of the planning process, product audits, financial and legal 
aspects of product planning, and intra-organizational factors. A 
systems approach to the management of the product planning 
function. (Prerequisite: 74-232). 


74-435. International Marketing 

This course is concerned with the problems and opportunities of 
marketing in the foreign environments. It will focus on the cultur- 
al, economic, and geographical problems encountered in 
managing the marketing function from a Canadian manager's 
perspective. (Prerequisite: 74-232). 


74-436. Advertising Management 

A study of communication theory and its application to adverti- 
sing and sales promotion decisions. An examination of the role of 
advertising in relation to the overall marketing strategy and 
plans. (Prerequisite: 74-232). 

74-437. Sales Management 
The study of the personal selling area including an examination 
of the salesman, the sales manager and sales management. 
(Prerequisite: 74-232). 


74-438. Social Marketing 

An analysis of marketing and its environmental interfaces with 
emphasis on the social and ethical dimensions of the marketing 
concept and techniques to service organizations. Topics include 
the social, political and legal aspects of marketing, the impact of 
the consumer and ecological movements, the ethical and moral 
responsibilities of the marketing manager, and marketing for not- 
for-profit organizations. (Prerequisite: 74-232). 


74-439. Marketing Management 

An advanced course in the management of the marketing 
function. The course will include an appraisal of the problems in 
the management of the marketing function with major emphasis 
on the development, formulation, implementation and control of 
the firm's marketing plan. Emphasis will also be placed on 
current key issues in the marketing area. (Prerequisite: 74-332 
and 74-334, or permission of the instructor). 
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COURSES ADMINISTERED BY THE DEAN 


75-393. Studies in International Business 

A seminar on the environment of foreign business operations 
with emphasis on the international operational problems 
encountered by the multinational firm. (Prerequisites: 72-171 
and 74-232). 


75-397. Commercial Law | 
Legal approach to business problems. Nature and source of law; 
contracts; sale of goods; bills of exchange; agency; bailment. 


75-398. Commercial! Law I! 

Partnership, corporations, bankruptcy, wills and estate succes- 
sion, mortgages and interest, insurance, real property, landiord 
and tenant, and other specialized topics. (Prerequisite: 75-397). 


75-491. Environmental Analysis for Management 

An analysis of environmental forces producing change in 
business activity and the implication of these changes for busi- 
ness management. Particular emphasis is given to changes in 
economic, political, social, technological and ecological factors 
as they relate to enterprise management. Various theoretical and 
pragmatic approaches and methodologies available for 
forecasting environmental change and contemporary issues and 
policies are examined and evaluated in the context of decision 
making and strategic planning. (Prerequisite: Fourth Year 
standing or permission of the instructor). 


75-492. Business Research 

An introduction to research methods. The student will select a 
topic and under direction, investigate and report on it. 
(Prerequisite: permission of the Dean). 


75-493. Small Business Management — Concepts and 
Applications 


The development of frameworks for decision making in small 


business. The course concentrates on the process of starting and 
operating a small business. Topics include: business definition, 
differential advantage concept, location analysis and finance 
sourcing. A major objective is to assist the student in developing 
entrepreneural skills. Applications will focus on case/situational 
analysis and projects. (Prerequisite: Fourth Year standing and 
permission of the Dean). 


75-497. Multinational Enterprise Strategies 

The management problems of the multinational enterprise 
whose interests extend across international boundaries. The 
points of view of both the headquarters and the manager of the 
local subsidiary or branch will be covered. (Prerequisite: 75-393). 


75-498. Business Policy 

Practice, methodology and theory -of business strategy. 
Lectures, discussions, readings and case studies to develop 
ways of perceiving specific environmental opportunities, assess- 
ing company capabilities, and integrating opportunities and 
capabilities in setting strategy. This is an integrative course in 
that the knowledge and skills acquired in other courses are 
utilized to develop company-wide policies. (Prerequisite: Fourth 
Year standing and all other required business courses). 


75-499. Business Policy Implementation 

The focus is on the implementation of strategy, especially the key 
issues of operational planning, organizational design and modi- 
fication, controls, and the monitoring of field action. In addition 
to case studies, a competitive business game is used. (Prerequi- 
site: All required business courses or permission of the Dean). 
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FOREWORD 


The Faculty of Education, University of Windsor, was established 
on July 1, 1970, thus becoming the seventh Faculty in the 
University. Its predecessor, Windsor Teachers’ College, founded 
n 1962, trained its students to teach in the elementary schools of 
Ontario. Integration with the University opened the way to the 
development of new programs of study designed to prepare 
candidates for teaching in both elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Candidates registering in the Faculty of Education, situated at 
600 Third Concession, share the same athletic, social, and library 
facilities with the students on the main campus where long-range 
olans call for the construction of a new Faculty of Education 
building. Programs of study are essentially the same for all 
students, whether they enter the Faculty with an approved 
degree for the one-year consecutive program, or are co- 
registered in another Faculty in the University, in which case they 
pursue academic and education studies concurrently. Graduates 
are awarded the University’s B.Ed. degree and are recommended 
for the Ontario Teacher's Certificate of the Ministry of Education. 


The direction in which education starts a man will determine his 
future life — Plato. 


Arguments about the purposes of diccatiae ji in society, how to 
teach, what to teach and when to teach it, and the interactive 
relationship between the teacher and the learner have long been 
subjects for study and debate. Consequently, the ideal way of 
preparing prospective teachers has been an elusive goal, and it 


would seem that there are as many notions and opinions as there. 


are people to express them. The debates continue and will 
continue, particularly when social change is an acceptable norm. 
The Faculty of Education, however, although acknowledging the 
importance of the continual critical examination of the processes 
of education in all its aspects, must also devise courses and 
learning experiences that will prepare its students to begin the 
practice of teaching and to become knowledgeable Spee 
educational problems and issues. . : : 
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The beginning is the most important part of the work — Plato. 


The Faculty’s role is to be an initiator into teaching and the study 
of education. If teaching at any level is a complex process, it is 
even more complex to be a teacher of teachers. 


The. objectives of the Faculty of Eduction are basically threefold. 
First, on the premise that teaching is an art that combines vision 
with ability, it is necessary to elucidate the various Conventional 
and innovative techniques and strategies of teaching and to 
relate them to the learner, his mental and age levels, and his 
interests and competencies. Implicit in the art is the notion that 
there are certain well-defined outcomes that lead to the 
edification of the learner. Secondly, assuming that competent 
professional practice depends in the larger sense upon 
philosophical understanding and research findings relevant toa 
profession, it is necessary to provide through the medium of the 
study of foundations subjects and of educational research, not 
only a theoretical basis for teaching but also a critical awareness 
of educational controversies. Thirdly, it is incumbent upon 
faculty members to give wise counsel to their students, parti- 
cularly when they are engaged in practice teaching, and to help 
the associate teachers in providing meaningful experiences. 


Goals are difficult to attain, but, with Robert Browning, “...aman's | 


reach should exceed his grasp, Or what's a heaven for?” 


THE FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 


Faculty Council: 


The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Prof. A.S. Nease 
All full time faculty members 
Student representatives as agreed - 


Officers of Instruction and Administration 
(1981-82): 


Professor: 


Nease, A. Stuart; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), F.C.C.T. — 1972. (Dean of 
the Faculty.) 


Associate Professors: 


Buck, Margaret A.; B.A. (Queen's), M.Ed. (Wayne State) — 1961. 
Broad, George A.; B.A. (Windsor), B.Ed., M.Ed. (Toronto) —1961. 


Lennon, James H.; B.A. (Toronto), M.Ed., Ed.D. (Wayne State) — 
1961. 


Foster, Georgie Anne (Mrs.); B.A. (Western Ontario), M.Ed., 
Ph.D. (Wayne State) — 1962. (Supervisor, Practice Teaching). 


Kinnin, Edward; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.Ed., Ph.D. (Wayne 
State) — 1962. 


Stadder, W. Earl; B.A. (McMaster), M.Ed. (Wayne State) — 1962. 
Steeves, Ross T.; B.A. (Queen's), B.Ed., M.Ed. (Toronto) — 1962. 


England, Gerald; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Ed., M.Ed. (Toronto) © 


— 1963. (Coordinator, Concurrent Program). 


Fathers, Victor R.; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Ed., M.Ed. (Toronto) 
— 1963. 


Nephew, J. Harold; B.A. (Laurentian), B.Ed.,'M.Ed. (Toronto), 
Ed.D. (Wayne State) — 1963. (Coordinator, Graduate Studies). 


Tisdale, James C.; B.A. (Windsor), M.Ed. (Wayne State), Ph.D. 
(Michigan State) — 1966. 


Bolus, C. Robert; B.Sc., M.Ed., Ed.D. (Wayne State) — 1967. 


Carson, B.F.; O.M.M., C.D., B.A. (Windsor), M.Ed. (Toronto) — 
1967. | 


Ball, Colin J.; M.A. (Oxon.), M.Ed. (Toronto) — 1973. 


Crawford, W.J. lan; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.A. (Ed.) (Ottawa), M.Ed., 
Ed.D. (Wayne State) — 1973. 


Majhanovich, Suzanne E.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Colorado) 


== 1973: 


Powell, James C.; B.Ed., B.A., Ph.D. (Alberta), M.Ed. (Toronto), 
Dip.Bus.Ad. (Western. Ontario) — 1973. * 


Wearne, T. David; C.D., B.Sc. (Assumption), M.Ed., Ed.D. (Wayne 
State) — 1973. 

Awender, Michael A.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), M.Ed. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Claremont) — 1975. (Coordinator, B.Ed. programs). 
Innerd, Wilfred L.; B.A., Dip.Ed., M.Ed. (Durham), Ph.D. (Pitts- 
burgh) — 1976. 

Meyer, John R.; A.B. (St. John’s, Minnesota), M.A. (Strasbourg), 
Ph.D. (lowa) — 1976. 

Laing, Donald A.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) — 1976. 
Williams, Noel H.; B.A. (Sir George Williams), M.Ed. (McGill), 
Ph.D. (Alberta) — 1976. 


Education 


Librarian: 


Robinson, Thomas J.; B.A. (Windsor), M.S.L.S. (Wayne State) — 
1969. 


Sessional and Part-Time Appointments: 


Cassano, Paul; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (New York), Ph.D. 
(Columbia). Vice-President, Academic — 1971. 


Malkin, Eleanore A. (Mrs.); B.Sc. (Marygrove) — 1973. 
Gerenda, Ernest W.; B.A. (Windsor), Ph.B., M.A. (Detroit), Music 
Coordinator, Windsor Board of Education — 1974. 

Humphrey, Garnet W.; B.Sc. (Wayne State) — 1974. 


Glover, Shirley; B.Ed., M.A. (Windsor). Prince Edward Public 
School — 1975. 


Linnell, Albert W.; B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor). Coordinator of Art, 
Essex County Separate School Board — 1976. 


Bastien, Donna; B.A., M.A. (Windsor). Coordinator of French, 
Essex County Separate School Board — 1978. 


Cassel, Peter; B.A., M.Ed. (Wayne State and Victoria). Lambton 
County Board of Education — 1978. 


Fader, Charles K.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.Ed. (Windsor). 
Coordinator of Art, Lambton County Board of Education — 1978. 
Kasurak, Betty-Jean; M.Ed. (Arizona), B.Sc. (Wayne State). St. 
Clair College — 1978. 


Monette, Marie Antoinette; B.A. (Windsor). Consultant, Essex 
County Separate School Board — 1978. 


Moore, Charles N.; B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor). Vice-principal, 
Monarch Secondary School — 1978. 


Olsevich, Gay; B.A. (Windsor). Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher, 
Windsor Separate School Board — 1978. 
Vaseleniuk, Dixie — 1978. 


Johnson, Patricia R.; B.A., B.Ed., M.Ed. (Windsor); Diagnostic- 
Prescriptive Teacher, Windsor Separate School Board — 1979. 


Arbour; Helen; B.A. (Windsor). Windsor Board of Education — 
1981. 

Burza, Fran; B.A. (Windsor). Windsor Separate School Board — 
1981. 2 

Dawe, Ross; B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor) — 1981. 


Majhanovich, Ljubo; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (IIlinois) —1981. 


McClintock, -Derek; B.A. (Western Ontario) — 1981. 


McCormich, Rhoderick; B.A. (Waterloo), B.Ed. (Queen's), M.Ed. 
(Windsor). Tecumseh Secondary School, Chatham — 1981. 


Peruzzo, Elver; B.A. (Windsor), B.Ed. (Western Ontario) — 1981. 


‘Religious Education Consultants in the B.Ed. 


Program: 


Scanian, Rev. J.D.; C.Ss.R., M.A. 
Graham, Joan; B.A. 
McCrindle, Elizabeth Ann 


Consultant in Italian: 
Temelini, Walter J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto). Associate Pro- 


fessor, Department of Classical and Modern Languages, Faculty 
of Arts — 1975. 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


_ Admission 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Curriculum 

At the time of printing, the courses of instruction described in this 
calendar are those intended to be offered in the academic years 
1982-83 and 1983-84. It may happen, however, that some courses 
or programs will have to be changed in content or withdrawn. In 
such cases, the University and the Faculty of Education will make 
every effort to provide equivalent alternative instruction, but the 
provision of such instruction cannot be guaranteed. 


Limitation of Enrollment 

The Faculty of Education reserves the right to limit the number of 
registrants in any course of instruction described in this calendar 
in cases where the Faculty's teaching and other resources cannot 
accommodate all the qualified applicants. 

Admission 1982 and 1983 

Candidates wishing to enter the one-year Consecutive Program 
of Study must submit their application through the Ontario 
Universities’ Application Centre. Candidates wishing to enter the 
In-Service Program of Study will use the University of Windsor 
application form. These forms may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar’s office. 


1. ONE-YEAR CONSECUTIVE PROGRAM OF STUDY 


(a) A candidate for admission to the one-year Consecutive 
Program of Study leading to the Bachelor of Education Degree 
and the Ontario Teacher’s Certificate must submit proof of 
graduation with: an approved degree from the University of 
Windsor or other accredited university. 


The candidate’s university degree program must include at sink 
ninety academic credits or equivalent beyond the Grade 13 level. 


_ Acandidate who wishes to qualify for the Ontario Teacher's Cer- 
tificate, Junior-Intermediate or Intermediate-Senior concentra- 
tion, will be required to select two options from the following: Art, 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, English as a Second 
Language, Francais, French, Geography, Geology, German, 
Guidance’, History, Home Economics, Italian, Man in Society**, 
Mathematics, Music-Instrumental, Music-Vocal, Physical and 
Health Education, Physics, Political Science, Russian, Science 
(General), Spanish, Special Education. 


*Normal prerequisites for Guidance: six university courses 
(eighteen credits or equivalent) in Psychology, Sociology, 
Economics or related fields. 

**Normal prerequisites for Man in Society: courses in Anthro- 
pology, Psychology, or Sociology. 


Additional options may be offered if enrollment is sufficient. 


Such options may be Computer Science, Dramatic Arts, 
Classical Studies — Greek and Latin. 


Normally, a candidate should have as prerequisites for each 
subject at least eighteen credits or equivalent. Preference will be 
» given to applicants with superior qualifications. Unless special 
arrangements are made, classes in the above subjects may not be 
offered unless there is sufficient enrollment. 
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(b) Requirements. The following are required of all applicants: 


(i) completed application form with the documents noted on the 
form; 


(ii) birth certificate and Social Insurance Number (S.1.N.). 


(iii) proof of Canadian Citizenship or permanent residency as 
defined by the Immigration Act (Canada) (if the Ontario 
Teacher's Certificate or a Temporary Letter of Standing is to 
be awarded); 


(iv) marriage certificate (in the case of married women) or other 
legal proof of change of name must be submitted where the 
name being used differs from that shown on the birth certifi- 
cate; 


(v) an advisory interview with the Admissions and Review 
Committee of the Faculty of Education. 


The interview in the Faculty of Education is conducted to give 
counsel as to the appropriate program of studies for the appli- 
cant. An assessment will be made of social interaction skills and 
the prospects of the applicant for holding a post in the teaching 
profession. An appointment for this interview may be arranged 
by telephoning the Faculty of Education (519) 969-0520. 


Because teachers act as language models for their students, all 
candidates expecting to teach in the English language schools 
should demonstrate sound oral and written proficiency in the 
English language. In the interview, an assessment will be made of 
the candidate's oral and written proficiency in standard English. 


(c) Additional Requirements 


(i) A week of classroom observation is mandatory to assist the 
potential candidate to become aware of the realities of the 
classroom situation. Individual arrangements must be made 
by the candidate with acooperating principal inany schoolin 
the Ontario system preferably prior to the end of May. In 
special circumstances, other arrangements may be allowed. 
A statement from the principal verifying the candidate’s 
attendance should be returned to the Faculty office by the 
candidate immediately upon completion of the observation 
week. Appropriate forms will be provided with the 
acceptance form. A candidate will not be assigned to 
practice teaching unless the observation week requirement 
is completed. 


(ii) Arrangements for a tuberculin test as required by the Ontario 
Ministry of Health will be made during September. If a test 
has been taken during the six-month period prior to Septem- 
ber 15, the candidate must present proof. 


(iii) After acceptance, students are asked to submit to the Faculty 
a recent photograph (passport size) for identification pur- 
poses within the Faculty of Education. 


2. CONCURRENT PROGRAMS OF STUDY (not offered 1982-84) 


(a) A candidate for admission to the four- or five-year Concur- 
rent Programs of Study must meet the general admission 
requirements of the University and the particular requirements of 
the Faculty or School in which he/she is co-registering with the 
Faculty of Education. 


(b) Application forms. Candidates wishing to enter the Concur- 
rent Programs of Study must submit their application through the 


Ontario Universities’ Application Centre. 


(c) Additional Requirements: 
See 1(b), page F-4 above. 
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(d) Additional Procedures: 


(i) Arrangements fora tuberculin test as required by the Ontario 
Ministry of Health will be made prior to the first Practice 
Teaching Session. 


(ii) After acceptance, students are asked to submit to the Faculty 
a recent photograph (passport size) for identification pur- 
poses within the Faculty of Education. 


Extra Course Fee 

Overload courses are deemed to be courses taken in addition to 
the prescribed yearly load. A student carrying an academic 
overload must have permission of the Dean and will be assessed 
the appropriate fee. 


Evaluation and Grading 


1. In general, the University system of grading is followed. Letter 
grades are as follows: 
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2. The letter grading system is used in reporting courses and 
practice teaching. Candidates must obtain C standing or 
higher in practice teaching and on an average in their 
course work to qualify for the Bachelor of Education degree 
and the Ontario Teacher's Certificate. 


3. Sessional records include term assignments, oral and written 
tests, and practical work. The general attitude of the 
candidate to his work, his adaptability to teaching, and the 
probability of his future success as a teacher will be taken into 
consideration in determining his sessional standing. 


4. Final grades awarded are based upon the accumulated evalu- 
ation of the candidate. Formal final examinations may be 
held; however, no formal supplemental examinations will be 
allowed. Candidates who fail any course due to failure to 
submit an assignment or unavoidable absence from a test may 
be awarded a mark of “Inc.” and will be expected to fulfill 
the requirements within six weeks of the last day of the 
course in accordance with calendar regulations (see Section 
A, General Calendar). 


5. Candidates who obtain less than C standing in (a) practice 
teaching, or (b) three or more final course grades, or (c) less 
than D standing in any one final course grade, will not be 
recommended for the degree or for certification. 


6. Candidates who have passed all course work with C standing 
or higher, but who did not obtain the required standing in 


practice teaching, upon application to the Dean, may repeat 


the regular practice teaching program in toto in a subse- 
quent year within five years, subject to the payment of the 
appropriate fee. 

See also Section A, General Calendar for University-wide 
regulations on exams, grading and appeals. 


Teacher Certification 
The Faculty of Education provides programs and courses in 


teacher education but does not issue a teaching certificate. 
Candidates who successfully complete either the Consecutive or 


~ the Concurrent Programs of Study will be awarded the B.Ed. 


degree of the University of Windsor, and will be recommended 
for the Ontario Teacher's Certificate which is issued by the 
Minister of Education. Only Canadian citizens qualify for this 
certificate. 

Candidates who successfully complete certain courses in 1 the In- 
Service Program of Study (see pages F-8 ff.) approved by the 


Education 


Ministry of Education may be recommended for additional quali- 
fications, to be entered on the Ontario Teacher's Qualifications 
Record Card. 


Honours Specialist Qualifications normally may be obtained 


through the M.Ed. program subsequent to at least two years of 
successful teaching experience in Ontario. 


Additional Qualifications 
A candidate will not be recommended for additional qualifica- 
tions if he does not qualify for the Ontario Teacher's Certificate. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


1. ONE-YEAR CONSECUTIVE PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Requirements for all ister (hours are indicated in paren- 
theses): - 


All courses are year courses (two semesters), with the exception 
of 80-200 and 80-300, which are semester courses: 


PART |. Compulsory 


80-203. Psychology in Education (2) 

80-205. Organization and Management in Edueational 
Administration (2) 

80-300. Instructional Technology (1) 

80-499. Practice Teaching 


PART II. Voluntary options (a minimum of two toa maximum of 
five hours) 


80-200. Religious Education in Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools (1) 

80-201. Philosophy in Education (2) 

80-202. History of Education (2) 

80-204. Education of Exceptional People (2) 


PART Ill. Voluntary options (one only) 


80-454. Guidance (4) 

80-461. Reading (4) “ 

80-467. Music (4) 

80-468. Visual Arts (4) 

80-469. Media (4) 

80-480. Environmental Science (4) 
80-481. French as a Second Language (4) 
80-486. Special Education (4) 


Additional Requirements for Primary-Junior Candidates 


80-301. Primary Education: Content and Methods (2) 
80-302. Communications (2) 

80-303. Social and Environmental Studies (2) 
80-304. Mathematics (1) ' 
80-305. Science (1) 

80-306. Music (1) 

80-307. Visual Arts (1) 

80-308. Physical and Health Education (1) 


Additional Requirements for Wiican Candidates 


80-312. Communications (2) and a total of four hours WOOK, 
80-313. Social Studies (2) 

80-314. Mathematics (1) 

80-315. Science (1) 

80-316. Music (1) 

80-317. Visual Arts (1) 

80-318. Physical and Health Education (1) 


Candidates must also take two options from the Tables on the 
next page. At least one must be from those listed as “A” options. 
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Additional Requirements for Intermediate-Senior Candidates (a 
minimum of three to a maximum of four hours) 


80-322. Communications (2) 

80-323. Social Studies (2) 

80-324. Mathematics (1) 

80-325. Science (1) 

80-326. Music (1) 

80-327. Visual Arts (1) 

80-328. Physical and Health Education (1) 


Candidates must also take two options from the Tables below. At 
least one must be from those listed as “A” options. 


TABLE “A” OPTIONS 


~ 80-352. Art (3) 
80-355. Economics (3) 
80-356. English (3) 
80-357. Frangais (3) 
80-358. French (3) 
80-359. Geography (3) 
80-360. German (3) 
80-362. History (3) 
80-363. Home Economics (3) 
80-364. Italian (3) 
80-366. Mathematics (3) 
80-367. Music - Vocal (3) 
80-368. Music - Instrumental (3) 
80-369. Phys. & Health Ed. (3) 
80-370. Political Science (3) 
80-372. Russian (3) 
80-373. Biology (3) 
80-374. Chemistry (3) 
80-375. Geology (3) 
80-376. Physics (3) 
80-377. Man in Society (3) 
80-378. Spanish (3) 
80-379. Science - General (3) 


TABLE “B” OPTIONS 


80-354. Guidance (3) 
80-361. English as a Second Language 
80-386. Special Education (3) 


2. CONCURRENT PROGRAMS OF STUDY (not offered 1982 - 
1984) 


The Concurrent Programs of Study are designed to prepare 
candidates to teach in the schools of Ontario. At the end of either 
a Four-Year or a Five-Year Program, a successful candidate will 
receive successively the appropriate bachelor's degree of his 
Faculty and the Bachelor of Education degree. 


The Four-Year Concurrent Program of Study is open to those 
candidates who wish to pursue undergraduate studies leading to 
_ the General B.A. or B.Sc. or equivalent. 
The Five-Year Concurrent Program of Study is open to those 
candidates who wish to pursue undergraduate studies leading to 
_ @ four-year Honours Degree or equivalent. 
- N.B. The following outlines the normal sequence of courses. 
Where numbers enrolled or staffing dictate, course offerings in 
any session may be altered. “ 
All courses are year (two semester) courses with the exception of 
80-100, 80-200 and 80-300, which are semester courses: 
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(a) The Four-Year Concurrent Program of Study 
YEAR | 


1. Undergraduate Studies* 
2. 80-100. Introduction to Education 
3. Observation of Classroom Teaching 


YEAR Il 


1. Undergraduate Studies* 

2. Appropriate selection of courses from Additional Require- 
ments for Primary-Junior, Junior-Intermediate, and Inter- 
mediate-Senior Candidates. (See the Consecutive Program of 
Study) 

3. 80-300. Instructional Technology 

4. 80-299. Practice Teaching (as arranged) 


YEAR ili 


1, Undergraduate Studies* ‘ 

2. Appropriate selection of courses from PART II! Voluntary 
Options (1 course) and from Additiona! Requirements for 
Primary-Junior, Junior-Intermediate, and Intermediate- 
Senior Candidates. (See the Consecutive Program of Study) 

3. Appropriate selection of courses from PART | Compulsory 
subjects and PART |! Options. (See the Consecutive Pro- 
gram of Study) 

4. 80-399. Practice Teaching (as arranged). 


YEAR IV 


1, Undergraduate Studies* 
2. Selection of courses to complete the B.Ed. requirements. 
3. 80-498. Practice Teaching (as arranged). 


“Undergraduate courses taken in the Concurrent Program must 
satisfy the requirements of the appropriate Bachelor's degree of 
the Faculty concerned. 


(b) The Five-Year Concurrent Program of Study 
YEAR | 


1. Undergraduate Studies** 
2. 80-100. Introduction to Education 
3. Observation of Classroom Teaching. 


YEAR Il 
1. Undergraduate Studies** 


2. Appropriate selection of courses from Additional Require- 


ments for Primary-Junior, Junior-Intermediate, and Inter- 
mediate-Senior Candidates. (See the Consecutive Program of 
Study) i 

3. 80-300. Instructional Technology 

4. 80-299. Practice Teaching (as arranged). 


YEAR Iil 


1. Undergraduate Studies** 

2. Appropriate selection of courses from Additional Require- 
ments for Primary-Junior, Junior-Intermediate, and Inter- 
mediate-Senior Candidates. (See the Consecutive Program of 
Study) 

3. Appropriate selection of courses from PART | Compulsory 
subjects and PART II Options. (See the Consecutive Program 

_ of Study) 
4. 80-399. Practice Teaching (as arranged). 


2. 


YEAR IV 


1. Undergraduate Studies** 

2. Appropriate selection of courses from PART Ill Voluntary 
Options (1 course) and from Additional Requirements for 
Primary-Junior, Junior-Intermediate, and Intermediate- 
Senior Candidates. (See the Consecutive Program of Study) 

3. Appropriate selection of courses from PART | Compulsory 
subjects and PART || Options. (See the Consecutive Program 
of Study) 

4. 80-498. Practice Teaching (as arranged). 


YEAR V 


1. Undergraduate Studies** 
2. Selection of courses to complete the B.Ed. requirements 
3. 80-497. Practice Teaching (as arranged). 


**Undergraduate courses taken in the Concurrent Program must 
satisfy the requirements of the appropriate Bachelor's degree of 
the Faculty concerned. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


80-100. Introduction to Education 

This is a recommended course for students in the first year of the 
Four-and Five-Year Concurrent Programs. Its main purpose is 
one of orientation to teaching. Professionalism, current 
procedures, administrative functions, and recent developments 
in education will be introduced. The course will include 
classroom observation sessions that will meet the observation 
admission requirement of the Faculty of Eduction. (2 hours a 
week, one semester). 


80-200. Religious Education in the Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools 

An investigation of the teacher-student relationship in the 

process of teaching religious education in the Roman Catholic 

Separate Schools will be undertaken. The course also examines 

appropriate methodologies for teaching the scripture and the 

sacraments. (2 hours a week, one semester). 


80-201. Philosophy in Education 

An introduction to the major philosophical schools as they affect 
education with a view to acquiring a more systematic and critical 
understanding of current values and practices. (2 hours a week). 


80-202. History of Education 

An examination of past theories and practices in education witha 
view to understanding the role of current education in man’s 
moral and material development. (2 hours a week). 


80-203. Psychology in Education 

Psychology applied to teaching: child growth and development, 
the learning process, mental health, learning and adjustment 
problems in the school environment. (2 hours a week). 


80-204. Education of Exceptional People 

Organization, philosophy and history, development and 
structure; special provisions and their significance for excep- 
tional people in our schools today; remedial procedures in Care, 
treatment, education, and rehabilitation. Teaching practicum will 
be arranged for students who are enrolled in both 80-204 and 80- 
486. (2 hours a week). 


80-205. Organization and Management in Educational 
Administration 


_ The primary focus of this course is on the administrative role of 
_ the teacher, classroom management, planning and organizing 


for instruction, pupil-accounting. Special emphasis will be given 
to professional relationships. Examination of school organiza- 
tion in Ontario, School Laws and Regulations, local school 
government. (2 hours a week). - 


Education 


80-300. Instructional Technology 

Development of knowledge and skills in the use, evaluation, 
selection and procurement of instructional machines and materi- 
als. The curricular integration of these modern learning 
resources in a variety of school situations; instructional materials 
currently available; practice in preparing teaching aids and 
materials. the fundamental handling of the hardware and produc- 
tion of software. (2 hours a week, one semester). 


80-301. Primary Education: Content and Methods 

The course is concerned with the growth and development and 
the learning of children in kindergarten and the primary grades. 
Opportunities are provided for students to investigate all aspects 
of the primary curriculum, with special attention being paid to the 
aims of primary education, the organization and management of 
the primary grades, the initial teaching of reading and the inte- 
gration of the curriculum. 


80-302 to 308. Primary-Junior Educational Methods and 
Content 

80-312 to 318. Junior-Intermediate Educational Methods and 
Content 

80-322 to 328. Intermediate-Senior Educational Methods and 
Content 

These courses provide a more detailed study and application of 

the aims, teaching procedures, and sequential curriculum 

planning for the selected area of Concentration. Special empha- 

sis will be placed on the teaching of subjects in the areas of com- 

munications, social and environmental sciences, pure and 

applied sciences, and arts. 


80-352 to 386. Junior-Intermediate, Intermediate-Senior 

Methods 

(See Tables “A” and “B” Options, page F-6) 
These courses provide a more detailed study and application of 
the aims and teaching procedures of specific subjects in the 
Junior-Intermediate and Intermediate-Senior concentrations. 
Candidates must select two. courses from the Tables. (Candi- 
dates opting for 80-386 should usually take 80-204 as a corequi- 
site. An interview is required.) 


80-299, 399, 497, 498, 499. Practice Teaching 

Directed observation and practice teaching will be arranged to 
include practical experience in the schools and programs appli- 
cable to the concentration for which the student is a candidate. 


Candidates in the Primary-Junior concentration will normally 
practice teach from grades K to 6 inclusive; candidates in the 
Junior-Intermediate concentration will practice teach from 
grades 4 to 10 inclusive; candidates in the Intermediate-Senior 
concentration will practice teach from grades 7 to 13 inclusive. 


Practice teaching may also be required in those areas for which a 
candidate is seeking additional qualification. 


81-103, 81-104. French as a Second Language 


A content and methodology course designed to prepare 
candidates for teaching French to English-speaking pupils in 
elementary schools. (4 hours a week). 

81-106, 81-107. Reading 

A course based on developing an understanding of the reading 
process, informal diagnostic procedures, and suitable teaching 
techniques. (4 hours a week). \ 

81-109, 81-110. Media i 

An introduction to the use of educational media in the teaching- 
learning process. The course investigates the unique character- 
istics of various media, principles of their effective application, 
and the preparation of simple teaching materials. (4 hours a 
week). 

81-112, 81-113. Visual Art 

This course is designed to examine current methods and curri- 
culum trends in the area of art education. Students will be expec- 
ted to participate in workshop activities which have direct appli- 
cation in the classroom. (4 hours a week). 
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81-118, 81-119. Environmental Science 

This course is designed to examine current theories and to pro- 
vide practical experiences necessary to conduct an effective 
school program in outdoor education. The major emphasis will 
be man’s interaction with the environment, an analysis of activi- 
ties through which the environment can be investigated, and field 
studies. (4 hours a week). 


81-121, 81-122. Music (Primary-Junior) __ 

81-124, 81-125. Music (Intermediate-Senior) 

Candidates will be given work in music appreciation, conducting, 
theory, sight singing, methods and practice teaching, songs, and 
choral work which have a direct application in the classroom. (4 
hours a week). 


82-100, 82-101. Special Education 

Study and field practice related to 80-204. Applicants should be 
registered in 80-204 and planning to work in the field of Special 
Education. Interview required. (2. seminar hours a week. 
Additional hours arranged.) 


83-100, 83-101. Guidance 

The theory and practice of guidance in educational institutions, 
with particular emphasis on the role of the classroom teacher in 
guidance programs. Consideration is given to group guidance, 
affective education, case studies; intervention techniques, 
orientation programs, individual and group appraisal, and the 
appropriate use of information in the-classroom. Principles and 
strategies for establishing facilitative interpersonal relationships 
in schools and the analysis of teacher-pupil interactions as they 
affect the learning climate will be presented. (4 hours a week). 


3. THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES LEADING TO THE BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 
(HONOURS) DEGREE 


Purposes of the Program 

The Faculty of Education offers courses leading to the Honours 
Bachelor of Education degree. Not all courses will be offered in 
each session. The courses are designed for practising teachers 
and instructors who wish to improve their professional skills and 
knowledge. Some students may wish to complete courses for 
additional qualifications, to retrain, to up-date, to requalify in 
new subject areas or divisions of the schools, or to adapt their 
instruction to.changes in school or in curriculum. Success in 
these courses may be a consideration in approving candidates 
for graduate courses in education. 


Ministry of Education Additional Qualifications 

Ministry of Education approval of certain courses is requested by 
the Faculty of Education leading to recommendation of success- 
ful candidates for additional qualifications. Detailed brochures, 
published for each session by both the Office of Part Time 
Studies and the Faculty of Education, will indicate the courses for 
which such approval is expected and the type of certificate 
involved. 

The offerings may include courses in Development in Profes- 
sional Practice in Schools as shown on the chart on the next 
page. 


Candidates for these courses expecting recommendation for 
additional qualifications must hold an Ontario Teacher's Certi- 
ficate. Sra | 

For admission to Part II and Part Ill courses, candidates will be 
required to present evidence of prerequisite qualifications as 
required by the Ministry of Education. 


\ - 
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N.B. Honours Specialist Qualification course candidates may 
take certain courses as students within the Master of Education 
degree program. They should request the information and appli- 
cation forms for admission to the Curriculum and Instruction 
concentration of that degree program from the Faculty of 


Graduate Studies and Research office. See Calendar, page J-28. 


Courses leading to teaching qualifications in additional secon- 
dary school subjects or additional divisional areas of concentra- 
tion for basic certification may be available to candidates as 
special students. These courses will be offered in conjunction 
with the pre-service Bachelor of Education program during the 
Fall and Winter Sessions. Candidates should enquire of the 
Faculty of Education office as to the scheduling of the course or 
courses concerned early in the Spring. 


Admission Requirements 


A candidate must show proof that he holds 
(a) an approved degree of the University of Windsor or other 
accredited university, or 


(b) an Ontario Teacher's Certificate, or equivalent standing 
acceptable to the Ministry of Education, or 


(c) permission of the Dean of the Faculty of Education, for which 
written applications will be individually considered. 


Enquiries about admission criteria, courses and accreditation 
should be directed to the Coordinator, B.Ed. (Hons.) program at 
the Faculty of Education (519) 969-0520. — 

Application form for admission to the program: 

An “application form for admission” to the program may be 
obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 

Registration form for each course: 


A separate “course registration form” must be completed for 
each session. 


Program 


For admission to the degree, a candidate must complete seven 
courses in the In-Service program. 


Each course will involve a minimum of 60 hours of class contact 
and/or assignments and seminars. \ 


The courses will be professionally oriented; that is, they will 
emphasize the development of practices based on theory rather 
than the development of educational theory. 


Normally, candidates must select six courses in an area of 
specialization. However, candidates who have successfully com- 
pleted certain Ministry of Education courses elsewhere, may 
petition the Dean to waive this requirement. All candidates 
expecting to proceed to the degree should discuss their course 
selection with a faculty advisor who will complete a Program of 
Work form with them. 

Transfer of credit to a B. A. program: see requirements of the 
appropriate Faculty. 

Transfer of credit to the Honours B.Ed. program: each request for 
transfer of university course credits will be evaluated on an indi- 
vidual basis. 
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COURSES IN DEVELOPMENT IN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE IN SCHOOLS 


For Ministry of Education For Ministry of Education For Ministry of Education 

Certification, PART 1, the Certification, PART Il, the Certification, PART lil, the 

following courses are following courses are following courses are 
Subject Area required: required: required: 


English as a Second ie 
Language 
French as a Second 


81-200 81-201 


81-300 81-301 


Language 81-203 81-204 81-303 81-304 
Reading 81-206 81-207 81-306 81-307 
Media 81-209 81-210 . 81-309 81-310 
Visual Arts 81-212 81-213 81-312 81-313 
Primary Education 81-215 81-216 81-315 81-316 
Environmental Science 81-218 81-219 81-318 81-319 


Music - Vocal 
(Primary/Junior) 
Music - Vocal 
(Intermediate/Senior) 
Music - Instrumental 
Physical and Health 
Education 
(Primary/Junior) 
Physical and Health 
Education 
(intermediate/Senior) 


Multiculturalism in 


81-221 —=—- 1-222 81-321 81-322 


81-324 81-325 
81-327 81-328 


81-224 81-225 
81-227 81-228 


81-230 81-231 81-330 81-331 


81-333 81-334 


81-233 81-234 


Education 81-236 81-237 81-336 81-337 
Librarianship 81-239 81-240 81-339 81-340 
Home Economics 81-242 81-243 81-342 81-343 
Junior Education 81-245 81-246 81-345 81-346 
Intermediate Education 81-248 81-249 81-348 81-349 
Special Education Emotionally Disturbed: 
82-200 82-201 82-300 82-301 
Learning Disabled: © : 
82-203 82-204 
Guidance 83-200 83-201 83-300 
Degree Requirements — COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
A student must have completed the following requirements for Development in Professional Practice in Schools, Parts I, ll, and 
admission to the degree of Bachelor of Education (Honours): WI. 


1. qualified for an approved degree of the University of Windsor The courses listed in the chart under the heading “Ministry of 
Education Additional Qualifications” have a common course 


or another accredited university; and atlC ' 

leted f the B.Ed. H description as follows: curriculum development, teaching 

2. successfully eet eted seven courses of the B.Ed. rionours techniques, and student evaluation procedures for specific 
program with a' 6: average: subject areas and levels in school programs. 


tees 81-400. Curriculum and Program Development 

A study of the basic theories and principles of curriculum and 
program design, practice in analyzing and developing programs 
to meet individual needs; evaluation and feedback techniques to 
overcome learning problems; developing innovative programs 


Evaluation and Grading 


In general, the university system of grading is followed. Letter 
grades used in reporting are as follows: 


p Tigis OE aaa oe rdres Serene ese tra Ege, Excellent based on the latest curriculum guide lines. 
BE nPop eed teed Laie ea ee OE RSs HERE e ERA .... Good 

CE oe cate eh ach de we Daa prebayehy HOg See Cope Lege Fair : 

em Dich ts. paced ie es Phane Sa i meds eke Spee Se Pass : ‘ 
Fev sc eins One ae TSR OE A ee LONE SD No Credit 

TiO ira ong eC cy ie EEN OE St ixb agen ,. Incomplete 
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81-401. French Conversation 

A conversation course designed for teachers who wish to 
improve their fluency in French while taking part in activities 
complementary to elementary French classrooms. Activities will 
include the preparation of classroom aids, creative drama 
exercises (skits, dialogues, and extended scenes), development 
of vocabulary for recreational activities, and developing 
materials for cultural presentations in classrooms. There will be 
an entrance test to assess the level of fluency. 


81-402. Creativity in Teaching 

Theory and research in creativity; developing the creative 
potential in teachers and pupils; applicationin graphic, musical, 
dramatic, verbal, scientific and mixed media; strategies in 
teaching and evaluation. 


81-403. Early Childhood Education 

Philosophy of early childhood education, development and 
learning during nursery and kindergarten years; planning and 
organization of programs for children three to six years of age; 
early diagnosis of developmental difficulties. 


81-404. Social Development: An Introduction to Values 
Education 

Development of valuing in the affective domain and citizenship 

skills. 


81-405. Individualizing Instruction 

Examination of procedures involved in individualizing instruc- 
tion and implications in self-contained classroom and open area 
team teaching; methods of determining individual needs and 
strengths; production of materials for various types of individual- 
ization — tutorials, projects, seminars, design of Seatwork and 
directed study assignments. Examination of program instruction 
materials and computer assisted instruction. Emphasis will be 
’ toward individualizing goals as well as procedures. 


81-407. A Practicum in Officiating Techniques 

A development.of the aims and techniques of officiating at games 
and contests at the elementary and secondary school levels, with 
special emphasis on the methods used to organize and train 
groups for officiating. Practical aspects of the course will also 
include techniques of officiating for volleyball, basketball, 
hockey and baseball, and of judging in gymnastics. (May be 
repeated for credit). 


81-409. Instructional Design, Development and Evaluation 
An examination of the procedures involved in the design, 
development, and evaluation of instructional strategies inclu- 
ding: individualized instruction; modular approaches; audio- 
visual, audio-tutorial, auto-tutorial, television and video tape 
approaches; simulations and games; computer assisted 
instruction; interactive approaches. Emphasis is on the practical 
application and evaluation of instructional design and develop- 
~ ment. 


81-410. Language Acquisition and Development 

An introduction to current knowledge of language acquisition 
and development, with reference to language usage and 
activities in both elementary and secondary schools. 

81-411. Law 

Candidates will examine and develop activities in the sphere of 
law using strategies such as moot court, simulations and case 


studies. Program organization and appropriate teaching 


strategies will be developed for application in secondary school 
law courses. 

81-412. Human Sexuality in Family Living Programs | 

This course is designed primarily for teachers involved in 
teaching Family Living courses in separate schools. Sexuality 
will be examined from biological, psychological, sociological 
and Catholic theological. perspectives. Methods for incorpora- 
ting significant knowledge about human sexuality into Family 
Living programs will be studied. 
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81-413. Human Sexuality in Family Living Programs II 

This course will examine significant principles in Family Living, 
education as they apply to human sexuality. Topics to be covered 
may include methods of instruction, resource materials, current 
practices in separate schools, the Benzinger Family Life Program 
and various guidelines for Family Living education. 
(Prerequisite: 81-412 or permission of the instructor). 


81-414. Marriage and the Family in Family Living Programs | 

Designed primarily for separate school teachers, this course 
examines marriage and the family from psychological, socio- 
logical, philosophical and Catholic theological perspectives. 
Emphasis will be placed on the various meanings of family; the 
character of marriage; success, conflict and adjustment in 
marriage and family as they apply.to the separate school 
curricula. (Prerequisite: 81-413 or permission of the instructor). 


81-415. Marriage and the Family in Family Living Programs I! 
This course will examine significant principles in Family Living 
education as they apply to marriage and the family. Topics to be 
covered may include methodology, resource materials, current 
practices in separate schools, marriage and Catholic tradition, 
and parenthood. (Prerequisite: 81-414 or permission of the 
instructor). : 


81-416. Curriculum Development in Separate School Family 
Living Courses | 
Curriculum development in selected topics relating to the 
presentation of Family Living in the context of separate school 
programs. Topics selected may include biological aspects of 
human sexuality, illness and disease, fertility control, theology 
and ethics. Emphasis will be placed on leadership skills, the 
development of Family Living curricula for the primary and junior 
divisions and the development and presentation of workshops 
and professional development programs. (Prerequisite: 81-412, 
81-413, 81-414, 81-415). 


81-417. Curriculum Development in Separate School 

Family Living Courses II 
Curriculum development in additional topics relating to the 
presentation of Family Living in the context of separate school 
programs. Topics selected may include family origin and 
personal identity, family systems, mental health, coping 
behaviours, and community family resources. Emphasis will be 
placed on leadership skills, the development of Family Living 
curricula for the intermediate and senior divisions and the 
development and presentation of workshops and professional 
development programs. (Prerequisite: 81-412, 81-413, 81-414, 
81-415). : 
81-418. Family Living: Introductory Course | 
This course, is designed primarily for teachers involved in 
teaching Family Living courses in elementary and secondary 
schools. Some of the social, psychological and moral issues as 
they pertain to the teaching/learning situation will be examined. 


81-419. Family Living: Introductory Course I! 

This course is designed primarily for teachers involved in 
teaching Family Living and related courses in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Some of the medical, legal and political 
issues as they pertain to the teaching/learning situation will! be 
examined. (Prerequisite: 81-418 or permission of the instructor). 


81-420. Sexuality in the Context of the School Curriculum | 

This course will include a study of human sexuality from social 
and philosophical perspectives in the context of pre-marriage, 
marriage and the family. Examples of topics include attitudes 
toward sexuality; biological and functional aspects of sexuality; 
marriage; sexual assault; old age; death. Classroom teaching 
methods and strategies relating to these topics will be examined. 


' (Prerequisite: 81-419 or permission of the instructor). 


f 


81-421. Family Problems in the Context of the School Curriculum 
This course will include studies of contemporary family 
prdblems as encountered by the school principal and the 
classroom teacher. The policies of a variety of agencies, such as 
The Children’s Aid, Family Court and Addiction Research 
Foundation, and the program prescriptions of school boards will 
be studied. (Prerequisite: 81-420 or permission of the instructor). 


81-422. Curriculum Development in Elementary and Secondary 

School Family Living Courses | 
This course is designed primarily for teachers who intend to 
qualify as coordinators or consultants for Family Living and 
related courses at the elementary school level. Emphasis will be 
placed on leadership skills, the development of Family Living 
curricula for the primary and junior divisions and the develop- 
ment and presentation of workshops and professional develop- 
ment programs. (Prerequisite: 81-421 or permission of the 
instructor). 


81-423. Curriculum Development in Elementary and Secondary 
School Family Living Courses I! 

This course is designed primarily for teachers who intend to 
qualify as coordinators, consultants, and department heads for 
Family Living and related courses at the secondary school level. 
Emphasis will be placed on leadership skills, the development of 
Family Living curricula for the intermediate and senior divisions 
and the development and presentation of workshops and 
professional development programs. (Prerequisite: 81-422 or 
permission of the instructor). 


82-400. Communicative Disorders for Classroom Teachers 
This course offers a basic foundation in normal speech and 
language development, followed by the identification and under- 
standing of deviations from normal patterns. Included is the 
integration of speech improvement in classroom activities with 
emphasis on auditory perception. The role of the classroom 
teacher with respect to the clinical treatment of more deviant 
problems is an aspect of the course with some observations of 
clinical procedures required. 


82-499. Practicum. 


83-400. Theory and Practice in Leading Psychosocial 
Consultation Groups 

An examination of current practices in educational and voca- 

tional planning. Theory and practice in leading groups for voca- 

tional counselling. ; 


83-401. Theory and Practice in Leading Vocational Counselling 
Groups ; j 

An examination of current practices in educational and voca- 

tional planning. Theory and practice in leading groups for voca- 

tional counselling. 


83-499. Practicum 


84-400. Principles and Techniques in Supervision of Practice — 
Teaching ; 
Discussion of the objectives of the teacher education program, a 
consideration of the nature and purpose of supervision; a study 
of the factors involved in the field experience environment, 
analysis of the role of the associate teacher and other supervisory 
personnel; problems in evaluation and communication. (An 
Associate Teacher's certificate will be given by the Faculty to 
qualified teachers upon successful completion of this course). 


. 84-401. Evaluation of Student Progress _ 

This course includes a study of the purposes of measurement, 
process of evaluation in systematic observation, assignments 
and formal and informal testing, and interpretation of results. The 
emphasis will be on practical application in the elementary and 
secondary school classroom. 


Education 


84-402. The Teacher and Classroom Management 

A process oriented course to improve skills and competency in 
management of the classroom and of interaction situations with 
students, including oral communications, group dynamics, 
counselling, non-confrontation strategies, and problem solving. 
The specific interests and needs of the practising teachers will be 
the basis of the content for practical experiences in a workshop 
setting. 


84-499. Practicum. 
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(Ext. 303) 


Faculty Council 


The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Dr. C. MacInnis; 

The Assistant Dean: Prof. R.G. Billinghurst: 

All full time faculty of professorial rank, including visiting pro- 
fessors; 

Student representatives as agreed 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


|. Admission Requirements 


{a) Admission from Ontario Level 5 (Grade 13): 

A student who has satisfactorily completed a full Ontario Level 5 
program as approved by the Secondary School, with an average 
of 60% or greater. will be considered for’ admission to the 
University of Windsor. The Level 5 program should include 
Functions and Relations, Calculus, Algebra, Physics, Chemistry 
and English. 


Admission of qualified applicants will be decided in the Spring on 
the basis of total Secondary School performance, Ontario Levei5 
_term and interim marks, and Principal's recommendations. Inthe 
case of students who have borderline qualifications, decision on 
admission will be deferred until the Ontario Level 5 final results 
are available. In any case, the student is expected to complete a 
full Ontario Level 5 program, or equivalent from other Provinces. 


Enrollment in the Faculty of Engineering is limited; consequently 
Students with minimum qualifications may not be granted 
admission. 


(b) Admission from Preliminary Year. 
The University offers a Preliminary Year which consists of a full 
year of study equivalent to Ontario Level 5 or to First Year of 
those universities wnich have a four-year generai program. Upon 
satisfactory completion of the following Preliminary Year 
Program or its equivalent, a Student will be considered far admis- 
sion to First Year Engineering: 
Mathematics 62-010, Mathematics 62-020, Mathematics 62- 
030, Chemistry 59-010, Physics 64-010, English 26-100, and 
one course from Arts and Social Science. 


To be considered for admission to First Year Engineering, a 
student who has completed Preliminary Year at the University of 
Windser, must have an overall average of C or greater. (The 
requirements for admission to Preliminary Year from Ontario 
Level 4 or equivalent may be found in Section A, General 
Calendar.) 


(c) Transfer Student: 

An appiicant who wishes to transfer from another college or 
university must have a complete transcript of record and a 
statement of honourable dismissa! sent to the Registrar of the 
University directly by each institution previously attended. An 
applicant who is not eligible to be readmitted to the Faculty of 
Engineering at the University at wnich he/she was registered will 
not be eligible for admittance to the Faculty of Engineering at the 


/ 
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University of Windsor. Every student will be required to complete 
successfully at least the third and fourth years of the program in 
the Faculty of Engineering at the University of Windsor before 
qualifying for a degree from this University. 


Applicants who have completed successfully two or more years 
at a College of Applied Arts and Technology or other post- 
secondary institution may apply as transfer applicants and willbe 
considered for admission to an appropriate program and level 
Acceptance will be based on transcripts, and, if necessary, 
evaluation tests and an interview 


A student seeking advanced standing in any course(s) must, at 
the time of application, submit 4 request supported by a calendar 
description of the course(s) previously taken and the name(s) of 
the course(s) for which advanced standing is being requested. 


il. General Regulations 


See “General Information”, Section A of the Genera! Calendar. {n 
particular, and not restricting the generality of the foregoing, 
note that: 


1. It is the responsibility of the student to ensure that his/her 
Statement of Registration is complete in all respects 


2. No credit is given for courses in which the student is not regis- 
tered. 


3. The final dates for dropping and adding courses are shown 
below. The official date of the course change is considered to 
be the date on which the Statement of Registration is signed 
by the Assistant Dean and the professor whose course is being 
added or dropped. 

Final dates for dropping courses are: 
First or Second Semester - five weeks after class begins. 
Two semester courses - ten weeks after class begins. 
Intersession/Summer Session: 
Three-week course - ten days after class begins. 
Six-week course - three weeks after class begins. 
Eight-week course - four weeks after class begins. 
Twelve-week course - six weeks after class begins. 

Petitions to drop a course after these dates must be addressed to 

the Assistant Dean. 

The last date for adding courses is the last date for late registra- 

tion and change of courses, as specified in the “Calendar of the 

Academic Year" as set forth in the General Calendar. 


’ IN. Student Evaluation 


(a) Evaluation Procedure 

1. At the end of the Fail Semester a student's progress will be 
reviewed by the Academic Standing Committee which may 
recommend or require that a student withdraw if, in the 
opinion of the Academic Standing Committee, the student is 
unlikely to complete successfully the Engineering program in 
which the student is enrolled. 


2. An evaluation of the student's performance will be made in 
May of each year. 


(b) Assignment of Grades 
1. Astudent's performance in a course is designated by a grade. 
The grades assigned for 2 course and their significance are as 


follows: 
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2. An “Incomplete Grade” may be assigned in special cases. If an 
“Incomplete Grade” is assigned, the deadline for completion 
of the required work is six weeks after the last date of the 
examination period. If no grade has been assigned by that 
date, a final grade of F is entered in the student's record by the 
Office of the Registrar. 


3. A grade of “IP” is recorded at the end of the first semester of 
~ two semester courses. 


(c) Cumulative Average 
1. A student's academic evaluation is based on a cumulative 
average of grades weighted as foliows: The weight of acourse 
is equal to twice the number of semester lecture hours per 
week, plus the number of semester tutorial or laboratory hours 
_ per week. 


2. All courses taken as part of the Engineering Program, 
including failed and repeated courses, will be included in the 
calculation of the cumulative average. 


(d} Requirements to Pass a Course 
In order to pass a course, a student must obtain a grade of D or 
better. 


(e) Continuation in Program 
1. The minimum requirements for continuation as a regular 
student is a cumulative average of C. 


2. A student with a cumulative average of D+ may be allowed to 
proceed on probation fora period of one year. At the end of the 
probation period the Academic Standing Committee may 
remove the probation, continue probation or renee the 
student to withdraw. 


A final year student with a cumulative average of D+ may be 
allowed to repeat courses as specified by the Academic 
Standing Committee. 


3. A student with a cumulative average of D or less is required to 
withdraw from the Faculty of Engineering. Such a student may 
apply for readmission. However, readmission will be denied if, 
in the opinion of the Academic Standing Committee, the 
student is unlikely to complete successfully the Engineering 


program in which the student is enrolled. Such a student, if 


readmitted, will be on probation and will be required to follow 
a program approved by the Academic Standing Committee. 


(f) Requirements to Graduate 
In order to fulfill the requirements to receive a B.A.Sc. in 
Engineering, a student must: 


1. pass all designated courses; 
2. complete the program in 5 years of study within a seven-year 


period from the date of first registration in a Faculty of Engi- 
neering; 


3. attain a minimum cumulative average of C. 


(g) Repeated Courses 

1. Courses in which grades of F and F- are obtained must be 
repeated. 

2. A student who fails the same course twice will be placed on 
probation. If the student does not pass the course(s) which 

_ resulted in probation within a 12-month period, he/she will be 

required to withdraw. 

3. A student may not repeat a passed course for credit except as 
outlined in e(2). 

4. Repeated courses must be taken in full, including lecture, 
tutorial and laboratory portions of the course. 

5. Repeated courses must be given first priority in scheduling in 
intersession, summer session, and the regular academic year. 
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(h) Appeals 

1. A student who wishes to appeal the final grade in a course 
must appeal in writing to the Faculty through the Office of the 
Registrar, no later than three weeks after the final mark has 
been released by the Registrar. 


2. Astudent who wishes to receive consideration on account ofa 
serious illness’ or bereavement prior to or during the 
examination period must communicate with the Office of the 
Registrar as soon as possible and must submit supporting 
documents (e.g. a medical certificate) within one week of the 
date of the scheduled examination. In such cases, an Aegrotat 
Standing may be granted in the course or courses concerned 
on the basis of the term mark or an“ Incomplete Grade” may be 
assigned. 


3. A student who misses a term test because of illness or 
bereavement prior, to or during a test and wishes to receive 
consideration must communicate with the Office of the Dean 
as soon as possible and must submit supporting documents 
(e.g. a medical certificate) within one week of the scheduled 
term test. 


4. A final year student who has not satisfied all the requirements 
for graduation may petition the Academic Standing Commit- 
tee, as outlined in h(1), for a special review of his/her case. 


5. Further regulations with regard to appeals are listed in 
“General Information”. 


(i) Courses not part of the Engineering Program 

A student, while registered in the Faculty of Engineering, may 
register for courses additional to those in the Engineering 
program only with the permission of the Department and the 
Dean. 


(j) Overioad Courses 
Overload courses are deemed to be courses taken in addition to 
the prescribed semester load. Such courses may be taken only 


‘with the permission of the Department and the Dean. A student 


carrying an academic overload will be assessed the appropriate 
fee. . 


(k) Advanced Standing 
Advanced Standing, other than that granted upon admission to 
the Faculty of Engineering, will not be granted. 


” Honours Standing 
. Second Class Honours: A student will graduate with second 
class honours if all the requirements previously described 
have been fulfilled and the program has been completed 
within the period of four years while maintaining a cumulative 
average of B or B+ in the third and fourth years. 


2. First Class Honours: A student will graduate with first class 
honours if all the requirements previously described have 
been fulfilled, and. the program has been completed within a 
period of four years while maintaining a cumulative average of 
A-, A or A+ in the third and fourth years. 


3. Honours with Distinction: A student will graduate with 
honours with distinction if all the requirements previously — 
described have been fulfilled, and the program has been 
completed within a period of four years while maintaining a 
cumulative average of A or A+ in the third and fourth years, 
providing that no courses were repeated in any of the four 
years. 


(m) Conduct and Attendance: 

A student whose conduct and/or attendance at lectures, 
tutorials, and laboratories is deemed to be detrimental to the best 
interest of the Faculty of Gpgineadee eid be required to 
withdraw. ; 
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(n) Right Reserved 

The Faculty reserves the right to change any of its rules, courses, 
regulations, and charges, and to make changes applicable to 
students already registered, as well as to new students. 


BACHELOR OF APPLIED 
SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


There may be changes in staff, courses and regulations from 


those shown in this publication. The University reserves the right 
to make these changes. 


The Curriculum 

The engineering curriculum leading to the B.A.Sc. Degree has 
been designed to offer students an education that is immediately 
valuable to them on graduation and which, at the same time, 
provides a foundation to accommodate their further education in 


industry or research. 


The first year is common in order to give the studentian introduc- 
tion to general engineering principles and to allow investigation 
of a special field of interest for subsequent years of study. 


While engineers must work within the technologies of the times, 
they are also responsible for their continual development: the 
creation of new processes, structures, materials, machines. The 
flexibility demanded of the engineer must be based upon 
proficiency in the physical sciences, and a confident ability to 
apply the sciences to the benefit of mankind. Therefore our 
engineering programs are founded upon a substantial content of 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, and our engineering 
subjects are taught with a view to familiarizing the students with 
contemporary practice, and teaching them those methods of 
analysis, design and realization which they will be able to apply to 


- a continually developing discipline. 


The aim of the engineer is to use natural resources for the better- 
ment of society: engineers must, therefore, realize their duties to 
society and, as a prerequisite, appreciate how civilizations have 
developed to their present states. To provide that perspective, 
then, in which engineers may see the meaning of their work, the 
curriculum attempts to integrate the technical education with a 


liberal outlook to produce what we might call “Liberal Engi- 


neering”. 


The independent responsibility that we wish to see in practising 
engineers is impressed upon our students by an emphasis on 
assignments, the completion of which is made realistically 
possible through economical course load. Further, the studentis 
assisted in individual studies by a counselling program and 
professional development seminars. 


These activities encourage a close and profitable student- 
professor relationship and facilitate the interchange of 
engineering information and experience to develop the 
professional maturity and integrity ofthe student. 


NOTE: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Geological, 
Industrial, and Mechanical Engineering, and Engineering 
Materials, have been accredited by the Canadian Accreditation 
Board of the Canadian Council of Professional Engineers for the 
purpose of registration of the graduates in the Canadian 
provinces and territories. 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The course and program requirements for the various fields of 
engineering are give below. 


FIRST YEAR 
(common to all Engineering programs) ** 


First Second Course 
Semester Semester Weight 
Lect. Lab Lect Lab 


G.E. 85-100 (Graphical Comm.)” 1 
G.E. 85-101 (Engineering Mechanics !) 
G.E. 85-102 (Engineering Mechanics 1!) 
G.E. 85-104 (Electricity & Magnetism) 
G.E. 85-106 (Earth Science)* 

G.E. 85-108 (Properties of Eng. Materials) 
G.E. 85-110 (Design !) 

G.E. 85-199 (Profes. Development) 
Chem. 59-120 (Chem: for Engr.) 

Chem. 59-121 (Chem. for Engr.) 

Econ, 41-112 (Intro: to Econ. Quant. !) 
Econ. 41-113 (Intro. to Econ, Quant: |!) 
Math 62-116 (Calculus for Engineering !) 
Math 62-117 (Calculus for Engineering !!) 
Math 62-126 (Linear Algebra) 


*May be taken either semester : 
Course descriptions for non-Engineering subjects are on page 
G-24. 


**Second, Third and Fourth Years of Engineering programs may 
be found as follows. 

Chemical Engineering (Ch.E.) page G-7 

Civil Engineering (C.E.) page G-9 

Electrical Engineering (E.E.) page G-12 

Engineering Materials (E.M.) page G-15 

Geological Engineering (Geo.E.) page G-17 

Industrial Engineering (!.E.) page G-19 

Mechanical Engineering (M.E.) page G-21 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


85-100. Graphical Communications 

A course in the fundamentals of engineering graphic communi- 
cation, including the following: orthographic projection; 
isometric drawing and sketching; single and double auxiliary 
views: sections and conventions, dimensioning; reading 
engineering drawings and prints; and the fundamentals of 
descriptive geometry, dealing with lines and planes in space. (1 
lecture and 3 laboratory hours a week). j 


85-101. Engineering Mechanics | 

Statics of particles and rigid bodies; centroids and centres of 
gravity; structural analysis; friction; moments of inertia. (2 
lectures and 2 tutorial hours a week). 


85-102. Engineering Mechanics I! 

Kinematics of particles; kinetics of particles; work, energy, 
impulse, and momentum methods. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


85-104. Electricity and Magnetism 
Fundamental electrical concepts and units; sources of electrical 
energy; electric and magnetic fields; terminal properties of volt- 
age and current sources, resistors, capacitors and inductors, 
introduction to network analysis; network laws, network 
equations, solution methods; power and energy; measurement 
techniques. (3 lectures, and 2 laboratory or tutorial hours a 
week). 


85-106. Earth Science 


‘Introduction to the fundamental properties of and processes in- 


volving earth materials. The course begins with traditional 
geologic topics such as rocks, minerals, and plate tectoniés. 


Engineering 


Particular emphasis is placed on engineering aspects of geology 
including environmental problems, geologic hazard recognition, 
and resource exploration. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
(Open to Engineering students only). 


85-108. Properties of Engineering Materials 

This course considers, in an introductory form, the solid state in 
terms of engineering applications by relating engineering 
properties to fundamental mechanisms applicable to all 
materials. (2 lectures a week, 2 laboratory hours alternate 
weeks). 


85-110. Design | 

Design project organization, information and needs validation, 
problem identification and definition, modern solution 
techniques, effective oral and written communication. Minor 
design projects and-initidtion of major design project. Design 
evaluation through criterion functions. Digital computer 
programming. Exercises incorporating a review of mathematical 
functions, graphical curve fitting and computational errors. (2 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


85-199. Professional Development 

The practice of engineering in various disciplines including 
career development, administrative processes in the profession 
and the evolving demands of society on the profession. Required 
of all students. Examination graded on a pass-fail system. 
(Equivalent load: 1/2 hour a week). (Two semester courses). 


85-200. Computer-Aided Analysis 

Advanced Fortran programming; numerical methods; solution of 
linear algebraic equations with real and complex coefficients; 
matrix oriented methods; solutions of systems of ordinary differ- 
ential equations; non-linear algebraic equations; curve fitting 
techniques. (Prerequisite: 85-110). (2 lectures and 1-1/2 tutorial 
hours a week). : 


85-201. Engineering Analysis 

The selection and, analysis of lumped parameter systems by 
exact and approximate methods is illustrated primarily with 
systems utilizing mechanical, thermal, electrical and fluid 
components. Analogies are drawn wherever possible. (Pre- 
requisite: 85-202 and Mathematics 62-116 or permission of in- 
structor). (2 lectures, 1-1/2 laboratory hours a week). 


85-202. Thermodynamics | 


An introductory thermodynamics course in which fundamental 


principles are developed and illustrated by engineering 
applications. Included are the 1st and 2nd laws and properties of 
pure substances. (2 lectures, 1-1/2 tutorial hours a week). 


85-203. Fluid Mechanics 

Fluid properties, basic concepts, statics and dynamics of flow, 
turbulence, internal flows and dimensional analysis. (2 lectures a 
week, 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 

85-204. Networks, Systems and Devices 

Two-terminal components; Kirchhoff's laws; node and loop 
analysis techniques; resistive networks; steady-state sinusoidal 


- theory; state equation methods; computer-oriented solution 


techniques. (Prerequisite: 85-104; corequisite: 85-200). (2 
lectures a week and 3 laboratory or tutorial hours alternate 
weeks). : 


85-205. Engineering Mechanics of Deformable Bodies | 

An introduction to stress, strain, stress-strain relations, and a 
brief discussion of mechanical properties of materials and types 
of loads. A study of members subjected to axial load, bending 
moment and torsion. (Prerequisite: 85-101, Math 62-117 or 
permission of Department). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours 
alternate weeks). é 


85-208. Materials Selection 
A course on the various design criteria for the selection of 


materials. Causes of material failure; ductile and brittle failure; — 
_ fatigue; creep; corrosion. Failure analysis. Design techniques to 
-_-_ prevent these types of failure. Development of materials to resist 
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failure. Classification and selection of steels. (Prerequisite: 85- 
205). (2 lectures, 4 laboratories, 3 hours each). 


85-210. Design Il 

Design morphology; design study of a system described by 
differential equations; modelling and simulation; criterion 
function formulation; parameter optimization; human factors; 
reliability; scheduling techniques. (Prerequisite: 85-110, 85-200, 
Math 62-256). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week). 


85-303. Engineering Economy 

Cost estimation, cost accounting and cost control. Comparison 
of engineering alternatives by annual cost, present worth and 
rate of return methods. Depreciation and taxes. Equipment 
replacement. (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week). 


85-309. Operations Analysis 

Introduction to the analysis, design and control techniques as 
applied to production systems: functions of production planning 
and control, forecasting, scheduling, waiting line applications, 
inventory models, simulation as a tool for operations analysis. (2 
lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


85-310. Design III 

Optimization techniques. The use and limitations of Lagrange 
multipliers, search methods and geometric, linear and dynamic 
programming are introduced and demonstrated in a variety of 
engineering problems. (Prerequisite: 85-210). (2 lectures a week, 
1-1/2 tutorial hours a week). 


85-402. Practical Experience 

Every student must fulfill the requirement of practical 
experience, normally during the vacation prior to the fourth year: 
Work performed during an earlier vacation may suffice, thoughit 
is unlikely that work done during the first vacation will be 
sufficiently advanced. The proposed work must be approved by 
the Office of the Dean which, together with the Manpower Office, 
will attempt to assist in finding suitable work. 

A report of the work, together with a statement from the 
employer, should be submitted to the Office of the Dean before 
December 1 of the student's final year. If appraisal indicates the 
work is not satisfactory, graduatidn may be delayed. 


85-407. Control Theory | 

Control system concepts, modelling of physical components and 
systems, steady-state and transient response, stability, effects of 
contro! action on system performance, root-locus and 
frequency-response methods, control practice. (Prerequisite: 
Math 62-216 and Math 62-217, or equivalent). (2 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


85-419. Engineering and Society - Social Change 

The impact of technology is examined from the point of view of 
the societal changes it has produced, The implications of tech- 
nological decision making for the future of mankind are 
delineated in terms of human needs and desires. The course will 
be presented by the Faculty of Engineering. (2 lectures a week). 


85-420. Engineering and Society - Professionalism and Law 


The development of the engineering profession; professional 
engineering associations, societies and services; the status of the 


engineer in the community; professional ethics. The duties and 


liabilities of engineers. The law and the engineer; contract law 
and specifications; preparation of specifications and 
engineering contract documents. (Prerequisite for students out- 
side the Faculty of Engineering: permission of the Dean of 
Engineering). (2 lectures a week). 


85-421. Engineering and Society 


' The technology-society relationship in a historical context; the 


nature of technological change and its consequences; the 
engineer's role in the control of technology. The development of 
the engineering profession; professional registration and the 
code of ethics; the duties and responsibilities of engineers, the . 
engineer and the law. (3 hours a week; second semester). 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


DeMarco, Frank A.; B.A.Sc., M.A. Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), F.C.1-C., 
P.Eng. —1946. 


Gnyp, Alex William, B.A.Sc.,M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), P.Eng. — 
1958. (Head of the Department). 


Stager, Robert A.; B.A-Sc., M.A.Sc. (Toronto), Ph.D. (illinois) — 
1963. 


St. Plerre, Carl Clifford; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (Assumption), Ph.D. 
(Northwestern), P.Eng — 1964. 


Associate Professors: 


Powley, Maurice Bruce; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (British Columbia), 
P.Eng — 1968. 


DeKee, Danie! C.R.; B.A.Sc. (Antwerp), M.A.Sc. (Ottawa), Ph.D. 
(Montreal), P.Eng — 1980. 


Assistant Professor: 


Asfour, Abdul-Fattah Aly; B.Sc. (Hon.), M.A.Sc. (Alexandria), 
Ph.D. (Waterloo), P.Eng, — 1981. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Students contemplating careers in Chemical Engineering can 
jiook forward to employment opportunities in technica! sales, 
plant and equipment design, process design and control, 
production, and basic research in such fields as fermentation, 
petroleum, synthetic plastics and detergents, protective coatings 
and a host of other related industries. The Chemical Engineering 
program is designed to give the student the basic requirements 
for such a future and allows him maximum opportunity to choose 
his field of interest. 


The department laboratories are spacious, the equipment is 
modern and designed to illustrate ali the up-to-date scientific 
principles used in Chemical Engineering practice. A 
considerable amount of highly specialized equipment, useful in 
special projects, particularly in the senior year and in post- 
graduate studies, is also available. 


The Chemical Institute of Canada has accredited this course for , 


the purpose of granting professional membership to its 
graduates. A student Chapter of the C.1.C. is active on campus. 


NOTE: The program in Chemical Engineering has been 
accredited by the Canadian Accreditation Board of the Canadian 
Council of Professional! Engineers for the purpose of registration 
of the graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Common to ail Engineering programs (see page G-5). 
SECOND YEAR First Second Course 


Semester Semester Weight 
Lect Lab. Lect Lab 


GE. 85-200 (Computer-Aided Analysis) 2 15 0 0 §5 
GE. 85-201 (Engineering Analysis) 0 0 2 sh 4 §5 
G.E. 85-202 (Thermodynamics !) 2 15 0 0 §.5 
G.E. 85-203 (Fluid Mechanics) 0 0 2 5 5.5 
GE. 85-210 (Design Il) 0 0 2 2 6 

Ch. E. 86-201 (Chem. Proc. & Calc} 2 3 0 0 7 

Ch.£. 86-202 (Thermodynamics |i) 0 0 2 2 6 

Chem. 59-320 (Analytical Chemistry) EB] 3 0 0 8 

Chem. 59-321 (Analytical Chemistry) 0 0 3 3 9 

Math 62-216 (intermediate Cafculus |) 3 1 0 0 7 

Math 62-217 (Intermediate Calculus Ht) 0 0 3 1 7 

Math 62-256 (Statistics for Engineers) 2 1 0 0 5 

Values option 0 0 3 0 6 

THIRD YEAR 

G.E 85-205(Engin. Mech. Def. Bod.) 2 15 0 0 5.5 
G.E 85-208 (Materiais Selection) 0 0 2 1 § 

G.E. 85-303 (Engineering Economy) 2 2 0 0 6 

GE. 85-310 (Design ! 11) 2 15 0 0 55 
ChE. 86-301 (Transport Phenomena) “| 3 3 3 18 
Ch.E. 86-402 (Chem. Eng. Thermodyn } 2 z 2 2 12 
Ch.E. 86-304 (Appl Physicai Chem.) 0 0 3° 3 9 

Ch.E. 86-311 (Design !V) 0 0 0 4 4 

Ch.E. 86-312 (App. Organic Chem) 0 0 = 0 4 

Chem. 59-230 (Organic Chemistry) 3 3 0 0 g 

Geog. 42-200 (Intro. to Resource Mgt) 0 0 3 0 6 


NOTE: The requirements for G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 
listed under the Fourth Year program must be fulfilled by work 
experiance obtained normally during the vacation period 
between Third and Fourth years (see page G-6) 


FOURTH YEAR 
GE. 65-402 (Practical Experience) 


*G.E 85-419 (Engin. & Soc., Social 


Change) <<) 0 0 0 6 
*G_E 85-420 (Engin. & Soc.: Prof & Law) 0 0 2 0 4 
**G.E. 85-421 (Engin. & Society) 0 0 3 0 6 
Ch.£. 86-401 (Mass Transfer) 3 2 3 2 16 
Ch.E. 66-403 (Proc. Dynamics & Centrol) 2 1 0 2 7 
ChE. 86-404 (Chem. Reaction Eng) 2 2 2 2 12 
Ch.E. 86-405 (Plant Design) 0 6 0 6 12 
Psyoh. 46-370 (Organiz. Psych.) 3 0 0 0 6 
Psych. 46-371 {Industr. Psych.) 0 0 $ 0 6 
**Free Elective 3 v 0 0 6 
“For 1982-83 only 
*"For 1983-84 


Approved Electives, selected from the list below and totatting 3 
semester hours. Courses not in the list may be taken only with 
speciai permission from the department head. 


Ch.E. 86-499 (Senior Project) 0 6 0 6 12 
Chem. 59-431 (Organic Chemistry) 0 0 : 1 5 
Math 62-380 (intro. to Nurn. Anal.) 3 6 0 0 6 
Biol. 55-238 (Introductory Ecology) 

{with instructor's permission) 3 2 0 6 8° 
C.E. 87-330 (Environmenta! Engin. 1) 0 0 2 2 6 
©.E. 67-430 (Environmental Engin. i}) es 2 0 if] 8 
M.E. 92-468 (Envir. Effects, Contr of Noise) 2 1S 18] 0 55 
Ch.E. 86-452 {Air Pollution Control) 0 0 3 0 6 
GE. 85-309 [Operations Analysis) 0 0 2 1 5 
Bus. 71-140 (Principles of Management) 3 ty) 0 0 6 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


86-201. Chemical Processes and Calculations 

A qualitative and quantitative study of chemical processes. 
Examination of the production methods for selected chemicals 
with emphasis on the utilization of energy, natural resources and 
fundamental principles. Material balance techniques as applied 
to process networks. (2 lectures, 3 tutorial hours a week). 


86-202. Thermodynamics II 

Second Law and its implications, thermophysical properties and 
their determinations. Heat and energy balances as applied to 
chemical process networks. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
~ week). 


86-301. Transport Phenomena 

Derivation of macroscopic mass, energy and momentum 
balances. Practical application to steady and unsteady-state flow 
problems in closed conduits and local.and total flow rate 
measurements. Piping network design. Dimensional analysis. 
Introduction to multi-phase flows. Introduction to conductive, 
convective and radiative heat transfer. Steady and unsteady- 
state conduction problems for regular and irregular shaped 
bodies. Natural and forced convective heat transfer. Double pipe 
and shell and tube heat exchanger design. External flow theory 
with practical applications in filtration, fluidization and 
sedimentation. Introduction to molecular diffusion and 
convective mass transport. Laboratory and tutorial periods 
embodying experiments and calculations to demonstrate 
practical applications of mass, energy and transport equations. 
(3 lectures, 3 laboratory/tutorial hours a week). (Two semester 
courses). 


86-302. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 

The application of thermodynamic principles to chemical 
engineering practice with emphasis on the combined First and 
Second Laws, real gas behaviour, generalized liquid solution be- 
haviour. Evaluation of activity coefficients, equilibria in 
chemically reactive systems and fundamentals of 
electrochemical systems. (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week). 
(Two semester courses). 


86-304. Applied Physical Chemistry 

Equilibria in chemically reactive systems, physiochemical 
measurements, classification of chemical reactions, computer 
analysis of rate process. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 
86-311. Design IV 

This course provides for an opportunity to work on Chemical 
Engineering projects that complement other third year courses 
and utilize concepts developed in previous design courses. (4 
tutorial hours a week). 


. 86-312. Applied Organic Chemistry 
A study of the chemistry of aliphatic, aromatic and heterocyclic 
compounds based principally on the reactions of the functional 
groups; synthesis of commercially important organic 
compounds. (2 lectures a week). 


86-401. Mass Transfer 

Studies include vapor-liquid equilibrium, distillation and gas 
absorption. Introduction to the general theory of transport 
phenomena, mass transfer problems in extraction, absorption, 
drying, leaching, etc. Illustration of the principles of mass 
transfer operations through laboratory sessions weekly. (3 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


86-403. Process Dynamics and Control 

Mathematical modelling, Laplace transform and numerical 
solution of differential equations, transfer functions. Feedback 
control modes, open and closed loop transient response under 
various control modes, stability applications to practical 
Chemical Engineering problems. (2 laboratory/tutorial hours a 
week). (Two semester courses). 
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86-404. Chemical Reaction Engineering 

The rate equation, ideal reactor concept. Design of back mix and 
plug flow reactors. Design considerations for multiple reactions. 
Heat transfer considerations. Corrections for non-ideality. 
Introduction to theory of catalysis. Physical factors in 
heterogeneous reactions. Practice of chemical reaction design 
principles through laboratory-tutorial sessions. (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


86-405. Chemical Engineering Plant Design 

Economic and technical aspects of plant design. Optimization. 
Scale-up from pilot plant investigations. Students are respon- 
sible for the design of acomplete chemical plant. (6 tutorial hours 
a week). (Two semester courses). 


86-452. Air Pollution Control 

The effect of air pollutants on the ecosystem. Methods of source 
testing and monitoring. Dispersion calculations. Control of air 
pollution by process modification. Various air pollution control 
methods: design techniques and their relative effectiveness. (3 
lectures a week). 


86-499. Senior Project 

An in-depth study on a project of defined chemical engineering 
significance based on laboratory or computer oriented 
investigations. The final report must review available literature, 
consider relevance and clearly establish contributions made to 
the existing state of knowledge. (6 laboratory hours a week). 
(Two semester courses). 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will be found in 
the departmental listing for those particular courses; courses in 
General Engineering (G.E.), page G-5; non-Engineering 
courses, page G-24. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Hartt, James Paul; B.A.Sc (Toronto), M.S.C.E. (Wayne State), 
P.Eng., D.L.S. — 1958. 

Laba, Jan Tadeusz; Dip. Ing. (London),M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), 
P.Eng. — 1961. 

Monforton, Gerard R.; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), M.A.Sc. (Windsor), 
Ph.D. (Case Inst.), P.Eng. — 1962. 

Kennedy, John B.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (Cardiff), Ph.D. (Toronto), 
P.Eng. — 1963. 

Macinnis, Cameron; B.Sc. (Dalhousie), B.E.(Hons.) (Nova Scotia 
Technical College), Ph.D. (Durham), P.Eng. — 1963. (Dean of 
Faculty). 

McCorquodale, John Alexander; B.E.Sc. (Western Ontario), 
M.Sc. (Glasgow), Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng. — 1966. 
Abdel-Sayed, George; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Cairo), Dring. (T. U. 
Karlsruhe), P.Eng. — 1967. 

Chee, Sek Por; B.C.E. (Melbourne), Ph.D. (Aberdeen) P.Eng. — 
1967. (Head of the Department). 


- Bewtra, Jatinder K.; B.E. (Roorkee), M.S., Ph.D. (lowa), P.Eng. — 


1968. 


Temple, Murray Clarence: Diploma (RMC, Kingston), B.A.Sc. | 


(Toronto), S.M. (M.1.T.), Ph.D. (Toronto), P.-Eng. — 1969. 


Associate Professor: 

Maduguia, Murty K.S.; B.E. (Hons.), M. Tech., Ph.D. a Pe 
Kharagpur), P.Eng. — 1979. 

Lecturer. 

Biswas, Nihar; B.E. (Calcutta), M.A.Sc. (Ottawa), P.Eng. — 1981. 


Adjunct Professors: 


Becker, Norbert Karl; B.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng. — 1981. 


Drynan, W. Ronald; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), M.S., Ph.D. (Texas) — 
1981. (Assistant Director, 1.J.C.) oa 


Kennedy, David James Laurie; B.SA.Sc. (Toronto), M.S., Ph.D. 
(IMlinois), P.Eng. — 1981. 


Ellis, John S.; M.Eng. (McGill), Ph.D. (Cambridge) — 1982. 


‘ 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Civil Engineering comprises the conception, design, operation 


and maintenance of buildings, railroads, waterways, bridges, 
harbours, tunnels, water supply and purification systems, 


sewage collection and treatment facilities, hydraulic structures 
and water power developments. The Civil Engineering 
curriculum provides a diversity of applied course work to aid the 


Engineering 


student in selecting a major field of endeavour as well as a 
thorough background in the basic sciences and a broad under- 
standing of the socialsciences and humanities. 


The Civil Engineering Department provides modern and 
comprehensive laboratory facilities in the following fields: 
Strength of Materials, Soil Mechanics, Hydraulics, Structures, 
Concrete, Sanitary Engineering and Surveying. 


NOTE: The program in Civil Engineering has been accredited by 
the Canadian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


FIRST YEAR 
Common to all Engineering programs (see page G-5) 


First Second Course 

Semester Semester Weight 
SECOND YEAR Lect. Lab Lect. Lab 
G.E. 85-200 (Computer Aided Analysis) 2 15 0 0 55 
G_E. 85-201 (Engineering Analysis !) 0 0 2 15 58 
GE. 85-202 (Thermodynamics |) 2 15 0 0 5.5 
G.E. 85-204 (Networks. Sys. & Devices) 2 LS 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-205 (Eng. Mech. of Def. Bod. !) 2 fh 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-208 (Materials Selection) 0 0 2 1 5 
G.E. 85-210 (Design !!) 0 0 2 2 6 
C.E. 87-200 (Engin. Mech. of Def. Bod. II) 0 0 2 1.5 5.5 
C.E. 87-240 (Surveying) 2 2 2 2 12 
C.E. 87-242 (Treatment of Exp. Data) 3 0 0 0 6 
Math 62-216 (Intermed. Calculus !) 3 1 0 0 7 
Math 62-217 (Intermed. Calculus !!) 0 0 3 1 7 
Values option 0 0 3 .¢) 6 
THIRD YEAR 
G.E. 85-203 (Fluid Mechanics) 2 eS 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-303 (Engineering Economy) 2 2 0 0 6 
G.E. 85-310 (Design II!) \ 0 0 2 15 §5 
ME, 92-303 (Fluid Mech. & Hydraulics) 0 0 2 15 55 
C.E. 87-300 (Struct. Anal. & Design !) 3 2 2 2 16 
C.E. 87-302 {Reinforced Concrete) 2 2 2 3 13 
CE. 87-304 (Soil Mechanics) 2 pe 2 1.5 11 
C.E. 87-320 Ae ate 2 15 2 15 11 
C.E. 87-330 (Environ. Engineering 1) 2 2 0 0 6 
C.E. 87-340 (Surveying Camp) 
CE. 87-341 (Construction Management) 0 0 2 1 5 
Geog. 42-200 (Intro. to Resource Mgt.) 0 0 3 0 6 


Note: The requirements for G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 
listed under the Fourth Year Program must be fulfilled by work 
experience obtained normally during the vacation period - 
between Third and Fourth Years (see page G-6). 


FOURTH YEAR 
G_E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 


*G_E. 85-419 (Engin. & Soc.: Soc. Change) 3 0 0 0 6 
*G.E. 85-420 (Engin. & Soc.: Prof.& Law) 0 (0) 2 0 4 
**G.E. 85-421 (Engin. & Society) 0 0 3 ie) 6 
C.E. 87-400 (Struct. Anal. & Design !!) 2 3 2 3 14, 
CE. 87-404 (Foundation Engineering) 2 1 2 1 10 
C.E, 87-420 (Hydraulics) 2 15 2 15 1 
CE. 87-430 (Environ. Engineering I!) 3 2 0 0 8 
C.E. 87-440 (Urban Planning) 2 0 0 0 4 
C.E. 87-450 (Transp. & Traffic Eng.) 3 0 ‘0- 10) 6 
CE. 87-451 (Highway Des. & Const.) ie) 0 3 15 75 
C.E. 87-496 (Project & Seminar) 0 4 0 4 8 
CE. 87-431 (Water Resources Design) 0 0 3 2 8 
OR : 
C.E. 87-402 (Adv. Struct.Anal. & Des.) 0 0 3 2 8 
**Free elective 3 0 0 0 6 


*For 1982-83 only 
**For 1983-84 
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Engineering 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


87-200. Engineering Mechanics of Deformable Bodies II 

A study of flexure and deflection of beams, eccentric loads, con- 
nections, experimental. determination of principal stresses, 
buckling of columns, and additional beam topics. Statically 
indeterminate problems and inelastic response are also studied. 
(Prerequisite: G.E. 85-205 or permission of Department). (2 
lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours, alternate weeks). 


87-240. Surveying 

A first course in plane surveying which includes the following 
sections: distance and angular measurement, differential 
leveling, traversing and the balancing of traverses, area deter- 
mination, stadia theory and topography. The fundamentals of 
highway and railroad curves, route surveying, earth work, 
construction surveying and precise base line and triangulation 
measurement, including balancing quadrilaterals. Field 
problems and computations are provided in the laboratory 
periods to supplement the lectures. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). No prerequisite. (Two semester courses). 


87-242. Treatment of Experimental Data 

Frequency distributions; measure of central tendency and 
dispersion; probability; discrete and continuous distributions; 
the Chi, “t”, and the “F” ratio tests; linear trends; principle of least 
squares; correlations; tolerance and control.charts; applications. 
(Prerequisite: Math 62-117 or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 


87-300. Structural Analysis and Design |! 

Stability and determinacy of trusses and frames; analysis of 
statically determinate trusses and frames; influence lines and 
moving loads. Deflections: moment area method, conjugate 
beam method; virtual work; Castigliano’s theorems; Maxwell- 
Betti reciprocal theorem. Cables and suspension bridges. Matrix 
methods for indeterminate trusses. Approximate methods for 
indeterminate trusses and frames. Development of loads and 
specifications using Limit States Design in steel. Design of 
members (tensions, compression, bending) and connections in 
steel. Introduction to design of sawn and glue-laminated timber 
members and fasteners. (Prerequisite: 87-200 or permission of 
| the Department). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a sha (Two 
semester Courses). 


87-302. Reinforced Concrete 
A discussion of the components and proportioning of concrete 
mixes, mechanics and behaviour of reinforced concrete, design 
and analysis of beams using ultimate strength methods. The 
design and analysis of components of reinforced concrete 
structures including slabs, compression members, and footings 
using the ultimate strength method. Introduction to prestressed 
concrete. Laboratory work includes the design and testing of 
_ reinforced concrete beams. (Prerequisite: 87-200 or permission 
of Department). (2 lecture hours a week, both semesters; 2 
laboratory hours a week, first semester; 3 laboratory hours a 
week, second semester). (Two semester courses). 


87-304. Soil Mechanics 

Index properties of soils. Soil structure and classification of soils. 
Soil compaction and stabilization. Hydraulic principles of flow 
through soils, seepage, flow nets. Compressibility, consolidation 
and settlement analysis, shearing strength, stress analysis and 
stability of slopes. (Prerequisite: 87-205 or permission of the 
Department). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours, alternate 
weeks). (Two semester courses). 


87-320. Hydrology 
Precipitation: intensity, frequency, duration; rational methods 
applied to small watersheds. Runoff: storms, unitgraph 
principles, inflow design hydrograph. Streamflow: discharge of 
ice covered rivers, gaging, stage-discharge. Reservoir and 
channel flood routing. Snowmelt. Hydrologic determination of 
waterways, design of spillways, and drainage structures. 
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Probability applications and frequency analysis of floods. Flood 
control: design of storage reservoirs, levees, floodways. 
Reservoir sedimentation. Subsurface land drainage. Seepage 
through embankments, and from rivers and canals. Water wells. 
Design of a comprehensive hydrologic system. (Prerequisite: 
Math 62-117 and 87-242 or permission of the Department). (2 
lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours, alternate weeks). (Two 
semester courses). 


87-330. Environmental Engineering | 

Pollution and environment; impacts of engineering activities on 
the environment - soil, air and water. Water and air quality 
objectives; analysis of important characteristics of water and 
wastewater. Introduction to water purification and wastewater 
treatment and disposal practices; air pollution control; solid 
waste disposal. (No prerequisite). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours 
a week). 


87-340. Surveying Camp 
A field course covering problems in secondary triangulation, 
precise base line measurement, inaccessible P.1|. curves, precise 
leveling and earth work. (Prerequisite: 87-240 or equivalent). 
(See “Fees”). (2 weeks). 


87-341. Construction Management 

Construction industry characteristics. Types of business owner- 
ships. Organizational structures. Drawings and specifications. 
Estimating and bidding. Types of construction contracts. 
Insurance, bonding and claims. Financiai considerations. 
Project cost controls and cash flows. Project planning - critical 
path method. Trade-off curves.» Resource levelling. Labour 
relations in construction. (Prerequisite: G. E. 85-303). (2 lectures, 
1 tutorial hour a week). 


87-400. Structural Analysis and Design II 

History of structural theory; review of previous work on deter- 
minate structures; definition of statically indeterminate 
structures; stability and determinateness of structures; principle 
of superposition in structures; method of area moments; theorem 
of three-moments; method of slope deflection; methods of strain 
energy and least work; method of moment distribution; the 
column analogy; matrix methods of structural analysis; influence 
lines. Limit States Design; review of design for tension, 
compression members; design of beam-columns; design of plate 
girders; plastic design; connections; design of composite 
structures. (Prerequisite: 87-300, 87-302 or permission of the 
Department). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). (Two 
semester courses). 

87-402. Advanced Structural Analysis and Design 

Advanced topics in the analysis and design of steel and re- 
inforced concrete structural systems. (Prerequisite: permission 


’ of Department). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


87-404. Foundation Engineering 

Earth pressure and design of retaining walls. Sheet piling. Soil 
bearing capacity; load induced pressures and settlements. Soil 
exploration. Footings and eccentrically loaded foundations. Raft 
and pile foundations. Piles and pile driving, cofferdams and 
Caissons. (Prerequisite: 87-304 or permission of the Depart- 
ment). (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). (Two semester 
‘courses). 


87-420. Advanced Hydraulics 

Basic principles of pressurized and open channel flow. Pipe 
networks. Hydraulic loading. Design of gravity and arch type 
dams. Uniform flow. Design of lined open channels. Design of 
mobile boundary open channels. Steady gradually varied flow. 
Computational methods for backwater and forwards water 
problems. Steady rapidly varied flow. Design of weirs and 
spillways. Design of stilling basins. Coastal Engineering: wave 
theory, wave prediction, design of onshore and offshore 
structures and erosion problems. Introduction to unsteady flow 
in open channels: the travelling hydraulic jump and approximate © 


solutions of gradually varied unsteady flow. Waterhammer: 
theory and alleviation. (Prerequisite: M.E. 92-303 or permission 
of the Department). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours, alter- 
nate weeks; inspection trips . Two semester courses). 


87-430. Environmental Engineering II 

Quantities of water and wastewater; development of surface and 
ground water sources, design, construction and maintenance of 
water distribution systems; design, construction and main- 
tenance of wastewater colfection systems. (Prerequisite: A 
course in fluid mechanics or hydraulics). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


87-431. Water Resources Design 

Economic analysis and design of water conveyance, distribution, 
storage, and flood protection systems. Design of multi-purpose 
inland water resources development projects. Optimal design of 


coastal structures. (Prerequisite or corequisite: 87-420 and 87- 


430). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


87-440. Urban Planning 

The historical development of cities, factors influencing city 
growth and their effect on the urban development. Elements of 
proper city planning, the Planning Act, the Official Plan and 
Planning Boards. Urban renewal; proper zoning and other tools 
employed to develop healthy communities. (No prerequisite). (2 
lectures a week). 


87-450. Transportation and Traffic Engineering 

Characteristics of transportation systems; rail, highway, airway, 
waterway and pipeline; evaluation of transportation projects and 
systems, urban transportation analysis and prediction, traffic 
studies, highway and intersection capacity, characteristics of 
traffic flow, traffic control principles. (No prerequisite). (3 
lectures a week). 


87-451. Highway Design and Construction 
Geometric design of highways; drainage; highway soil 
engineering including soil stabilization; bituminous materials; 
rigid and flexible pavement design; contruction of pavements. 
(Prerequisite: 87-200 or permission of Department). (3 lectures a 
week, 3 laboratory hours, alternate weeks). 


_ 87-496. Project and Seminar 


Students are required to select a project based on experimental 
research, field investigation, or advanced design or analysis. 
Initiation, library research and execution of project. The project 
is presented orally at a seminar which is followed by a question 


period. A written report is submitted for evaluation. (4 laboratory. 


hours a week). (Two semester courses). 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will be found in 
the departmental listing for those particular courses; courses in 
General Engineering (G.E.), page G-5; non-Engineering 
courses, page G-25. 


Engineering 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Qureshi, A. H.; Ph.D. (Tech. U., Aachen, Germany), P.Eng. — 
1966. ‘ 


Miller, William C.; B.S.E. (Michigan), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Waterloo), 
P.Eng. — 1968. (Head of the Department). 


Jullien, Graham A.; B.Tech. (Loughborough), M.Sc. 
(Birmingham), Ph.D. (Aston), P.Eng: — 1969. 


Shridhar, Malayappan; B.Sc. (Bombay), D.M.L.T., M.S. 
(Brooklyn), Ph.D. (Aston), P.Eng. — 1969. 


Hackam, Reuben; B.Sc. (Haifa, Israel), Ph.D. (Liverpool) — 1978. 
Raju, G.R. Govinda; B.E. (Mysore), Ph.D. (Liverpool) — 1989. 


Associate Professors: 


Alexander, Philip; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), M.A.Sc. (Windsor), 
P.Eng. — 1964. 


Soltis, James; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Michigan), P.Eng. 
— 1974. : 


Watson, Alan; B.Sc. (Manchester); M.Sc.Tech. (Manchester), 
D.U.S. (Southampton), Dr. rer. nat. (Kassel, W. Germany), P.Eng. 
— 1977. 


Sid-Ahmed, Maher A.; B.Sc. (Alexandria, Egypt); M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor) — 1978. 

Assistant Professor: 

Ahmadi, Majid; B.Sc. (Tehran, Iran), D.I.C., Ph.D. (Imperial 
College), — 1981. 

Research Professor. 

Perz, Matthias Casimir; M.Sc. (Poznan, Poland), Dipl. Eng. 
(Ecole Sup. d’Elect., Paris), P.Eng. — 1968. 

Adjunct Professors: 

Della Torre, Edward; B.E.E. (Brooklyn Polytechnic), M.Sc. 


(Princeton, Rutgers), D.Eng. Sci. (Columbia) — 1979. (Head, 
Electrical Engineering Department, Wayne State). 


Loh, Nan K.; B.S.E. (Taiwan), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Waterloo) — 1979. 
(Professor, School of Engineering, Oakland U.). 


Adjunct Associate Professor: 


Cherney, E.A.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Waterloo), M.Sc. (McMaster), P.Eng. 
— 1981. Special Projects Engineer, Ontario Hydro. 
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-NOTE: The program 


Engineering 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Electrical Engineering encompasses a vast number of exciting 
and diverse areas of specialization that have a profound impact 
on society. Areas such as Electronics, Computers, Energy, 
Communications and Electrical Transportation Systems are only 
a few of the directions that electrical students can choose from 
after graduation. 


The curriculum has been designed to enable the graduate to 
make meaningful contributions to the constantly changing 
needs of society. The program of study provides a professional 
education sufficiently fundamental in nature so as to allow the 
student to choose his or her area of professional specialization 
after graduation. This philosophy of education recognizes that 
the professional responsibilities of graduate engineers evolve 
throughout their careers. Graduates of this program are able to 
engage, from the outset of their career, in decision making with a 
much broader and professionally mature perspective than is 
possible when premature specialization at the undergraduate 
level is permitted. 


The Department offers a number of seminars featuring eminent 
professionals from outside the University community. Students 
are required to participate in these seminars and in other 
professional development activities as determined by the 
Department. 

in Electrical Engineering has been 
accredited by the Canadian Accreditation Board of the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration 
of the graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


FIRST YEAR 


-Common to all Engineering programs (see page G-5). 


: First Second Course 
Semester Semester Weight 
SECOND YEAR Lect. Lab/Tut Lect. Lab/Tut 
EE. 88-212 (Circuit Analysis) 0 0 3 1 7 
EE. 88-215 (Elect. Prob. of Materials) 0 0 iz 15 55 
E.E. 88-216-(Electronics |) 6 0 2 15 55 
G.E. 85-200 (Computer-Aided Analysis) 2 45 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-201 (Engineering Analysis) 0 0 2 1.5 5.5 
G.E. 85-202 (Thermodynamics !) 2 15 0 0 §5 
G.E.85-204 (Networks, Syst. Dev.) 2 gS 0 0 “o.5 
GE. 85-205 (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies!) 2 15 ft) ) 55 
GE. 85-210 (Design II) 0 0 2 2 6 
Math 62-216 (Intermediate Calculus 1!) 3 1 0 0 7 
Math 62-217 (Intermediate Calculus II) 0 0 3 1 7 
Math 62-218 (Complex Variables) 0 0 3 1 7 
Math 62-256 (Statistics for Engineers) 2 1 0 0 5 
Phys. 64-204 (Elements of Atomic Phys.) 2 15 9) 0 5.5 
Values option 0 0 3 0 6 
THIRD YEAR 
E£.E.88-311 (Electrical Systems Design) 0 0 te 1 5 
E.E. 88-312 (Network Synthesis) 2 aS 0 0 5.5 
E.£. 88-313 (Electromechan. Syst. !) 2 1.5 0 0 $5 
E.E. 88-316 (Electronics I!) 2 3 0 0 7 
E.E. 88-317 (Computers !) 2 1.5 0 0 $5 
E.E. 88-318 (Electromag. Syst. !) 3 15 0 0 75 
E.E. 88-319 (Communications !) 0 ie) 2 15-25" 0.9 
E.E. 88-323 (Electromechan. Syst. II) 0 0 2 15 55 
E.E. 88-326 (Electronics II!) 0 0 2 38 7: 
E.E. 88-327 (Computers I!) 0 0 2 15 5.5 
E.E. 88-328 (Electromag. Syst. II) 0 0 2 +5 5.5 
G.E, 85-303 (Engineering Economy) 2 2 0 0 6 
G.E. 85-310 (Design III) 0 0 2 4:5 $5 
Geog. 42-200 (Intro. to Resource Mgt.) 3 ey 0 0 6 


NOTE: The requirements for G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 
listed under the Fourth Year program must be fulfilled by work 
experience obtained normally during the vacation period 


_ between Third and Fourth Years (see page G-6). 


First Second Course 
Semester Semester Weight 

FOURTH YEAR Lect. Lab/Tut Lect. Lab/Tut 

E.E. 88-411 (Design Project & Seminar |!) 0 6 0 0 6 

E.E. 88-413 (Power Systems |) 2 15 0 0 5.5 

E.E. 88-414 (Control! Theory II) 0 0 2 15 $5 

E.E. 88-416 (Electronics IV) 0 0 2 15 §§ 

E.E. 88-417 (Computers !II) 2 15 0 0 §.5 

E.E. 88-418 (Electromag. Syst. Ill) 2 15 0 0 55 

€.E. 88-419 (Communications II) 2 1.5 0 0 55 

E.E. 88-421 (Design Project & Seminar ll) 0 0 0 6 6 

E.E. 88-423 (Power Systems I!) 0 0 2 45 55 

E.E. 88-427 (Computers IV) 0 0 2 15 §5 

E.E. 88-433 (Power Systems III) 0 0 2 1.5 55 

G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 

G.E. 85-407 (Control Theory |) 2 1 0 ie) 5 
*G.E. 85-419 (Engin. & Soc.:,Soc. Change) 3 0 0 0 6 
*G.E. 85-420 (Engin. & Soc.: Prof. & Law) 0 0 2 0 4 

**G.E. 85-421 (Engin. & Society) 0 0 3 0 6 

**Free elective 3 0 0 0 6 
*For 1982-83 only 

**For 1983-84 

ELECTIVES 
First Semester 
E.E. 88-443 (High Voitage Engineering) 2 tS 0 0 55 
OR 
C.S. 60-252 (Information Structures |) 2 0 0 0 4 
Second Semester 
C.S. 60-253 {information Structures Il) 0 0 2 0 4 

OR ONE OF 

Phys. 64-481 (Theory & Appl. of Thin Films) 0 0 3 0 6 

Phys. 64-483 (Design & Appl. of Lasers) 0 0 3 0 6 
SPECIAL STUDIES 
E.E. 88-410 (Directed Study !) 3 0 0 0 6 

3 0 6 


E.E. 88-420 (Directed Study 1I) 0 0 


“COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


88-212. Circuit Analysis 

Multi-terminal components; non-linear elements; state 
equations; steady-state sinusoidal theory; Laplace and Fourier 
methods; time and frequency domain descriptions; computer- 


oriented formulation and solution techniques. (Prerequisite: G.E. ~ 


85-204). (3 lecture hours and 1 tutorial/problem-solving hour a 
week). : 


88-215. Electrical Properties of Materials 
Basic conduction mechanisms; properties of conductors; super- 


conductors; semiconductors; dielectric and magnetic materials; 


measurement techniques. (Prerequisite: G.E. 85-104, Phys. 64- 
204). (2 lecture hours a week and 3 laboratory hours alternate 
weeks). ~ 

88-216. Electronics | 

Theory and operation of semiconductor and thermionic devices; 


electronic circuit components; device models and approxi- — 


mations. (Corequisites: 88-212, 88-215). (2 lecture hours a week 
and 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


88-311. Electrical Systems Design 

Morphology of design; design problems drawn from electrical 
engineering; feasibility study; value system formulation; per- 
formance, fiscal, ecological and societal considerations; 
development and manufacture. (Prerequisites: G.E. 85-210, 88- 
216). (2 lecture hours and 1 tutorial hour a week). 


88-312. Network Synthesis. 

Synthesis of one and two port passive networks; synthesis of 
active networks; modern hardware realizations of active filters; 
the Z-transform; principles of digital filter design; computer- 
aided design methods. (Prerequisite: 88-212). (2 lecture hours a 
week and 3 laboratory or tutorial hours alternate weeks). 


88-313. Electromechanical Systems | 

Three phase steady-state sinusoidal analysis and measurement 
techniques; magnetic circuits, transformer theory: 
characteristics and equivalent circuits; electromechanical 
energy conversion; generalized machine concepts; D.C. 
machine theory and characteristics. (Prerequisite: 88-212, 88- 
215). (2 lecture hours a week and 3 laboratory hours alternate 
. weeks). 


88-316. Electronics II 

Linear electronic circuits; basic transistor amplifier con- 
figurations; incremental analysis; D.C. power supplies; other 
nonlinear circuits; digital electronics: transient analysis of digital 
circuits, charge control parameters. (Prerequisite: 88-216). (2 
lecture hours and 3 laboratory hours a week). 


88-317. Computers | 

Basic logic elements; number systems, arithmetic operations; 
_ combinational logic theory and analysis methods, combinational 
logic synthesis techniques; hardware realizations; redundancy 
and reliability. (2 lecture hours a week and 3 laboratory hours 
alternate weeks). 


88-318. Electromagnetic Systems | 

Vector analysis; electrostatics; magnetostatics; field mapping; 
formulation of Maxwell’s equations; boundary conditions; 
solution techniques. (Prerequisite: G.E. 85-104). (3 lecture hours 
and 1-1/2 tutorial hours a week). 


88-319. Communications | ‘ 

Time and frequency domain representations of electrical signals; 
Fourier transfogms; modulation principles; analysis and design 
of modulating and demodulating systems, communication 
systems. (Prerequisites: Math 62-218, 88-212). (2 lecture hours a 
week and 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


88-323. Electromechanical Systems Il F5 
Rotating magnetic fields; theory and characteristics of induction 
machines; theory and characteristics of synchronous machines; 
steady-state and transient performance; special purpose 
machines. (Prerequisite: 88-313). (2 lecture hours a week and 3 
laboratory hours alternate weeks). Ents 


88-326. Electronics Ili 

Properties of multistage linear electronic circuits; analysis and 
design techniques; computer-aided analysis; noise; stability; 
feedback; digital electronics: devices, circuits and analysis. 
(Prerequisite: 88-316). (2 lecture hours and 3 laboratory hours a 

' week). 

88-327. Computers II 

Sequential logic components; sequential logic theory and 
analysis methods; sequential synchronous and asynchronous 
logic synthesis techniques; stability; hardware realizations; basic 
fogic requirements and circuits associated with digital 
computers. (Prerequisite: 88-317). (2 lecture hours a week and 3 
laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


88-328. Electromagnetic Systems ll 


Electrodynamics; mag netodynamics, formulation of generalized 


Maxwell's equations; wave propagation in different media; 


poynting , vector, polarization; guided waves, radiation. 
(Prerequisite: 88-318). (2 lecture hours and 1-1/2 tutorial hours a 
week). : 


Engineering 


88-410. Directed Study | 

The objective of this course is to provide an opportunity for the 
exceptional fourth-year student with a demonstrated record of 
scholarship to work in close accord with a faculty member ona 
project of mutual interest. A written report and oral presentation 
are required for evaluation by the Department. A Directed Study 
course may be taken by an eligible student in place of the 
normally prescribed fourth year elective. (Prerequisites: An “A” 
standing the third year and permission of the Department Head). 
(For the purposes of assigning grades and determining averages, 
3 lecture hours a week have been allocated to the course). 


88-411. Design Project and Seminar | 

The student shall submit a proposal to the Department of 
Electrical Engineering for a design project involving analytical! 
and experimental and/or simulation results within three weeks of 
the commencement of first semester classes. The Department 
will advise the student on the suitability of his/her proposal. The 
student shall complete the project, submit a written report and 
give an oral presentation conforming to the requirements set 
forth by the Department. This course gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his/her ability to work with a minimum of 
supervision. (Prerequisite: Fourth Year standing). (For the 
purpose of assigning grades and determining averages, six 
laboratory hours a week have been allocated to the course in 
both the first and second semester of Fourth Year. Credit for 
course 88-411 will be granted only after successful completion of 
course 88-421). 


88-413. Power Systems ! r 

Power system elements: representation of sources, transmission 
lines and loads; power system representation, steady-state 
modelling; load flow analysis; computer-oriented solution 
techniques. (Prerequisite: 88-323). (2 lecture hours and 1-1/2 
tutorial hours a week). 


88-414. Control Theory I! 

State variable description of linear systems; controllability and 
observability; time and frequency domain control techniques; 
nonlinear control systems; discrete-time systems, introduction 
to optimal control; the use of analog and digital computers in 
control theory’ and practice. (Prerequisite: G.E. 85-407). (2 
lecture hours a week and 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


88-416. Electronics IV 

Integrated circuit fabrication techniques; component properties; 
linear integrated circuits; voltage regulators; noise; digital 
integrated circuits; logic families, memories; A/D and D/A 
converters; power electronic circuits: large-signal amplifiers, 


SCR and TRIAC control circuits. (Prerequisite: 88-326). (2 


lecture hours a week and 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


88-417. Computers lil : 

Digital computers; organization; concepts and structures related 
to control, memory, arithmetic and instruction set requirements; 
Input/Output operation; software considerations. (Prerequisite: 
88-327). (2 lecture hours a week and 3 laboratory hours alternate 
weeks). 


88-418. Electromagnetic Systems II! 

Analysis techniques for distributed parameter electrodynamic 
systems; travelling waves and reflections; modelling of 
transmission lines at low and high frequencies; matching 
network design and “Smith Chart” techniques. (Prerequisite: 88- 
328). (2 lecture hours a week and 3 laboratory hours alternate 
weeks). 


88-419. Communications I! 

Information transmission; information theory concepts; 
statistical properties of electrical signais; noise considerations in 
communication systems. (Prerequisite: 88-319). (2 lecture hours 
a week and 3 laboratory hours alternate.weeks), 


‘ 


Engineering 


88-420. Directed Study I! ‘ 

The objective of this course is to provide an opportunity for the 
exceptional fourth-year student with a demonstrated record of 
scholarship to work in close accord with a faculty member ona 
project of mutual interest. A written report and oral presentation 
are required for evaluation by the Department. A Directed Study 
course may be taken by an eligible student in place of the 
normally prescribed fourth year elective. (Prerequisite: An “A” 


“standing in the third year and permission of the Department 


Head). (For the purposes of assigning grades and determining 
averages, 3 lecture hours a week have been allocated to the 
course). 


88-421. Design Project and Seminar I! 
The continuation of the Design Project and Seminar 
requirements set forth in 88-411. 


88-423. Power Systems I! 

Load-flow control; economic operation of power systems; 
transient modelling; computer-oriented solution techniques; 
fault analysis; power system stability; protection; HVDC 
transmission. (Prerequisite: 88-413). (2 lecture hours and 1-1/2 
tutorial hours a week). 


88-427. Computers IV 

Microprocessors: fundamental study of the concepts, hardware; 
operation of microprocessors; software considerations; 
microprocessor-oriented realizations of logic requirements; 
microcomputers; interfaces; peripherals; development systems, 
in-circuit emulators; (Prerequisite: 88-417). (2 lecture hours a 
week and 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


88-433. Power Systems II! 

Fundamental concepts of direct energy conversion; fuel cells; 
thermionic and thermoelectric systems; radiation cells; MHD 
generator, fusion plasma generators, energy storage devices. 
(Prerequisite: 88-413). (2 lecture hours a week and 3 laboratory 
hours alternate weeks). 


88-443. High Voltage Engineering 

Generation of high voltages; discharge phenomena; Corona 
losses, dielectric breakdown; high voltage transmission line 
and cable design; measurement and testing techniques; 
insulation coordination. (Corequisite: 88-413). (2 lecture hours 
a week and 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will be found in 
the departmental listing for those particular courses; courses in 
General Engineering (G.E.), page G-6; non-Engineering 
courses, page G-24. 
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ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Billinghurst, Robert Gordon: B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc (Toronto), P.Eng. 
— 1957. (Assistant Dean of Engineering). 


Youdelis, William V.; B.Sc. (Alberta), M.Eng., Ph.D. (McGill), 
P.Eng. — 1965. (Head of the Department). 


Northwood, Derek Owen; B.Sc. (Eng.), A.R.S.M. (London), M.Sc. 
(Part 1), Ph.D. (Surrey), P.Eng. — 1976. (Associate Dean, 
Research). 


Associate Professors: 


Watt, Daniel Frank; B.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. (McMaster), P.Eng. — 
1969. 


Yamauchi, Hisao; B.Eng (Tokyo), M.S., Ph.D. (Northwestern) — 
1980. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


One of the most diversified and challenging avenues open to 
future scientists and engineers is offered in the study of 
materials. Technological progress is dependent on how success- 
fully the materials engineer can produce materials that will meet 
the demands of designers of nuclear reactors, gas turbine power 
plants, jet and rocket motors and many other space-age 
products. In addition, the materials engineer is concerned with 
the development and fabrication of materials for traditional use in 
structures, machines, plants, etc. 


The Engineering Materials curriculum is essentially that of an 
engineering oriented metallurgical program providing basic 
education in non-metallic as well as metallic materials and is 
designed to give the student, interested in the broad-areas of 
materials generally, a strong background .in the physical 
sciences, engineering principles and professional subjects. 


The Department is well equipped in laboratory facilities and 
supporting technical personnel to cover the broad range of 
courses and practical investigations included in the Engineering 
Materials program, and provides such major equipment as 
transmission and scanning electron microscopes, electron 
probe micro-analyzer, and induction and vacuum furnaces. 


NOTE: The program in Engineering Materials has been 
accredited by the Canadian Accreditation Board of the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration 
of the graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


FIRST YEAR 
Common to all Engineering programs (see page G-5). 
First Second Course 
Semester Semester Weight 
SECOND YEAR Lect. Lab Lect. Lab 
G.E. 85-200 (Computer-Aided Analysis) 2 15 40 0.15.5 
G.E. 85-201 (Engineering Anal.) — ) ) 2 15 |. 55 
G.E. 85-202 (Thermodynamics !) Yee Te | 0 0 55 
G.. 85-203 (Fluid Mechanics) 0 0 2 5 55 
G.E. 85-204 (Networks, Systems & ee tae 
Devices) \ 2 1:5 0 0 5.5:-: 
G.E. 85-205 (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies!) 2° 15 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-208 (Materials Selection) 0 0 Fe. 1 5 
G.E. 85-210 (Design II) _ 0 ieee 2 5) 6. 
E.M. 89-200 (Fund. Prop. of Mat. |) 2 3 0 0 ap Ay 
E.M. 89-202 (Metall. Therm. & Kin. |) 0 0 2 2 6 
C.E. 87-200 (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies I!) 0 0 2 VBE Sy SS 
Math 62-216 (Intermed. Calculus !) 3° seer eg a Ti 
Math 62-217 (Intermed. Calculus II) — 20) ORs Bo ei 
Math 62-256 (Statistics for Engineers) Bien 0 0 5 
- Values option { 2) oO 3 0 6% 
‘ . é 4 ges \ 7 te ma rz 
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First Second Course 
Semester Semester Weight 
‘THIRD YEAR Lect. Lab Lect. Lab 
G.E. 85-303 (Engin. Economy) 2 2 ‘0 0 6 
G.E. 85-310 (Design II!) 2 15 0 0 5.5 
E.E. 88-215 (Elec. Mag. Mat.) 0 0 2 15 55 
E.M. 89-301 (Fund. Prop. of Mat. II) 2 3 0 0 7 
E.M. 89-302 (Metall. Therm & Kin. Il) 0 0 2 3 rf 
E.M. 89-311 (Design IV) 0 0 0 45 45 
M.E. 92-212 (Iristr. & Measurement) 0 0 2 2 6 
M.E. 92-304 (Heat Transfer !) 2 2 0 0 6 
Chem. 59-230 (Organic Chem.) 3 3 0 0 9 
Chem. 59-431 (App, Organic Chem.) 0 0 2 1 5 
Geog. 42-200 (Introd. to Resource Mgt.) 0 0 3 0 6 
Math 62-218 (Computer Variables) 0 0 3 1 7 
Phys. 64-204 (Elem. of Atomic Phys.) 2 15 0 0 5.5 


NOTE: The requirements for G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 
listed under the Fourth Year program must be fulfilled by work 
experience obtained normally during the vacation period 
between Third and Fourth Years (see page G-6). 


‘FOURTH YEAR 


G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 
G.E. 85-309 (Operations Analysis) 
OR : 
Bus. Ad. 73-420 (Manag. Sc.II) 
G.E. 85-407 (Control Theory |) 
*G.E. 85-419 (Engin. & Soc.: Soc. Change) 
*G.E. 85-420 (Engin. & Soc.: Prof. & Law) 
**G.E. 85-421 (Engin. & Society) 
E.M. 89-400 (Metall. Processes) 
E.M. 89-402 (Ferrous Extract Metall.) 
E.M. 89-403 (Fracture) 
E.M. 89-404 (Ferrous Phys. Metall.) 
E.M. 89-405 (Ceramics) 
E.M. 89-406 (Electrochem. & Corrosion) 
E.M. 89-407 (Tech. of Manuf. Processes) 
E.M. 89-408 (Non-Ferrous Extract Metall.) 
E.M. 89-410 (Design Project & Seminar) 
“Approved Humanities or Social 

Science Elective 
**Free elective 


*For 1982-83 only 
**For 1983-84. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


- 89-200. Fundamental Properties of Materials | 

Atomic structure, bonding forces, crystal structure, imperfec- 
tions, vacancies, diffusion, transformations, phase diagrams, 
solidification, heat treatment. Practical implications of each 
topic. Laboratory exercises to illustrate: solid state diffusion, 
heat treatment, metallography, mechanical processing. (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


89-202. Metallurgical Thermodynamics and Kinetics | 
Review of first and second laws of thermodynamics; equation of 
state, gas laws and work of expansion, humidity, heat capacity, 
thermochemistry, standard states, heat of reaction, equilibria 
criteria, Gibbs free energy, equilibrium constants. Rate laws: 
specific rate ¢onstant, order of reaction, Arrhenius law, 
activation energy, homogeneous and heterogeneous reactions. 
Selected problems in metallurgical processes to illustrate theory. 
(2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


‘89-301. Fundamental Properties of Materials I! 
Binary and ternary phase diagrams, regular solution model for 
phase diagram, x-ray diffraction, crystal structure analyses, 
order-disorder free electrons in metals and alloys, Hume- 
Rothery rules for phase stabilities, diffusion, nucleation and 
growth, solidification, crystal growth, precipitation. Laboratory: 
phase diagram construction by means of regular solution model, 
x-ray diffraction, observation of microstructure in metals and 
alloys. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


Engineering 


89-302. Metallurgical Thermodynamics and Kinetics Il 
Concepts of fugacity, activity and activity coefficients. Gibbs- 
Duhem equation and application to activity determinations for 
alloy systems, free energy and alloy phase diagrams, equilibria 
relationships, electrochemistry, thermodynamics of steel- 
making. Selected problems in metallurgical processes to 
illustrate theory. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


89-311. Design IV 

This course provides the student with the opportunity to work 
through major design projects within the materials discipline, 
utilizing the morphology of design concepts that have been dev- 
eloped in previous design courses. (4-1/2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


89-400. Metallurgical Processes 

Application of diffusion theory to diffusion-controlled processes; 
solidification principles and application to foundry problems - 
segregation in castings; heat transfer processes. Tutorial: 
selected problems to illustrate theory. (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours 
a week). 


89-402. Ferrous Extractive Metallurgy 

Modern blast furnace technology. Steelmaking processes. The 
chemistry and significance of reactions as applied to liquid steel 
control procedure. Relationship of manufacturing processes to 
primary product. (2 lectures, 1-1/2 laboratory hours a week). 


89-403. Fracture 

A detailed survey of the physical mechanisms and metallurgical 
variables involved in brittle and ductile fracture, fracture 
toughness, embrittlement, creep and fatigue. The techniques of 
non-destructive testing and fractography. Materials designed to 
overcome these fracture problems. (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour 
a week). ca 


89-404. Ferrous Physical Metallurgy 

Classes and classification of steels, purpose of alloy addition, 
strengthening mechanisms including heat treatment, control of 
carbide distribution and thermomechanical processing. (2 
lectures, 1-1/2 laboratory hours a week). 


89-405. Ceramics p35 

Production processes of ceramics and glasses. Chemical and 
physical properties of ceramics, including mechanical, electrical 
and magnetic properties, and the role of these properties in 
commercial ceramics. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


89-406. Electrochemistry and Corrosion 

Principles and applications of electrochemical engineering in 
electroplating, electroforming and electrolysis. Factors affecting 
and determining behaviour of materials under corrosive 
conditions. Consideration of treatments for protection of metals, 
control of environment, and use of suitable materials in corrosive 
environments. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


89-407. Technology of Manufacturing Processes 
Production processes in metal forming industries. Emphasis on 


‘the mechanics of basic plasticity theory as applied in forging, 


rolling, extrusion, sheet metal working, metal cutting and 
machining. (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


89-408. Non-Ferrous Extractive Metallurgy 

The beneficiation of ores. Further applications of the principles 
developed in 89-202 to metallurgical processes involved in the 
extraction and purification of non-ferrous metals. Description of 
processes employed in Canada. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a 
week). 
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89-410. Design Project and Seminar 

Materials research project related to current graduate research: 
e.g., alloy transformation, electron microscopy, solidification of 
metals, creep in ceramics, composites, nuclear reactor materials, 
etc. The subject matter of student seminars will focus on problem 
identification, literature review, design of experiments, and 
equipment construction, data gathering, and presentation and 
interpretation of results. (Two semester courses). 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will be found in 
the departmental listing for those particular courses; courses in 
General Engineering (G.E.), page G-5; non-Engineering 
courses, page G-24. 
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GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Sonnenfeld, Peter; Absolut. Rer. Nat. (Comenius U., Bratislava), 
Dr. Rer. Nat (Charles U., Prague), P. Geol. — 1966. 

Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), Ph.D. 
(Indiana), F.R.S.C. — 1969. (Dean, Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics). 

Smith, Terence E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales) — 1969. 

Hudec, Peter P.;B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.S., Ph.D. (Rensselaer 
Polytech. Inst.) A.I.P.G. — 1970. 

Symons, David T. A.; A.M. (Harvard), B.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
P.Eng. — 1970. (Head of the Department of Geology until July, 
1982). 

Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), M.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. 
(Australian National U.), P.Eng. — 1971. 

Simpson, Frank; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Dr. Nat. Sc. (Jagiellonian U., 


Krakow), P.Eng. — 1974. (Head of the Department of Geologyas \ ~ 


of July, 1982). 


Associate Professor: 

Sklash, Michael G.; B.A.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Waterloo), 
P.Eng. — 1977. | 

Assistant Professors: 


Holm, Paul E.; A.B. (Augustana), M.S., Ph.D. (Illinois) — 1979. 


Rodrigues, Cyril G.1.; B.Sc. (British Col.),M.Sc., Ph.D. (Carleton) 
— 1979. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The program in Geological Engineering is a blend of topics in 


- geology and several engineering disciplines. It complements 


existing programs in Honours B.Sc. in Geology. The student will 
graduate with a B.A.Sc. degree in Geological Engineering. 


Geological engineers are in great demand in exploration for ores, 
industrial minerals, petroleum and natural gas, inthe production — 
and exploitation of such deposits, in groundwater studies andin 
the growing field of environmental geology. 


The curriculum is designed to give the student a broad grasp of 
fundamentals allowing for on-the-job specialization or further 
training in graduate school without sacrificing maximum. 
mobility in future years of employment or adaptability to the 
challenges of procuring new natural resources for a changing 
society. 
Administration of the program rests with the Department of 
Geology. : 


NOTE: The program in Geological Engineering has been 
accredited by the Canadian Accreditation Board of the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration 
of the graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


For undergraduate science’ program in Geology, see Section D, 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics. ; 
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FIRST YEAR 
Common to all Engineering programs (see page G-5). 


First Second Course 
Semester Semester Weight 

. SECOND YEAR Lect. Lab Lect. Lab 
G.E. 85-200 (Computer-Aided Analysis) 2 CS 0 0 5.5 
G.E. 85-201 (Engin. Anal.) 0 0 2 ts $5 
G.E. 85-202 (Thermodynamics |) 2 1.5 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-203 (Fluid Mechanics) 0 0 2 1.5 5:5 
G.E. 85-205 (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies |) 2 1.5 0) ) 55 
G.E. 85-210 (Design I!) 0 0 2 2 6 
Geo. E. 90-230 (Intro. Eng. Geol.) 2 1 0 0 5 
Geol. 61-220 (intro. Mineralogy) 2 3 0 0 7 
Geol. 61-221 (Intro. Petrology) 0 0- 2 3 7 
Geol. 61-225 (Optic. Miner. & Cryst.) 0 0 2 2 6 
Math 62-216 (Intermed. Calculus |!) 3 1 0 0 yf 
Math 62-217 (Intermed. Calculus II) 0 0 3 1 7 
Math 62-256 (Stats. for Engineers) 2 1 0 0 & 

, Values option 0 0 3 0 6 
THIRD YEAR 
G.E, 85-303 (Engineering Economy) 2 2 0 0 6 
C.E. 87-240 (Surveying) 2 2 2 2 12 
C.E. 87-304 (Soil Mechanics) 2 15 2 15 11 
Geo. E. 90-331 (Design IV) 0 0 1 2 4 
Geo.E. 90-380 (Field Camp) 

**Geol. 61-224 (Structural Geology) 2 3 0 0 7 
Geol. 61-320 (Miner. & Ign. Petr.) 2 3 0 0 7 
Geol. 61-321 (Metamorphic Petrology) 0 0 2 3 7 
Geol. 61-323 (Stratigraphy) 0 0 2 3 7 
Geol. 61-324 (Sedimentary Petrology) 2 3 0 0 7 
Geol. 61-325 (Geotectonics) 0 0 2 3 7 


NOTE: The requirements for G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 
listed under the Fourth Year program must be fulfilled by work 


’ experience obtained normally during the vacation period 


between Third and Fourth Years (see page G-6) 


FOURTH YEAR*** 
G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 


*G.E. 85-419 (Engin. & Soc.: Soc. Change) 3 0 0 6 
*G_E 85-420 (Engin. & Soc.: Prof. & Law) 0 0 2 0 4 
**G_E. 85-421 (Engin. & Society) 0 0 3 0 6 
C.E. 87-340 (Surveying Camp) 
Geo.E. 90-421 (Geol. of Fossil Fuels) 0 0 2 3 7 
Geo.E. 90-430 (Rock Mechanics) 2 3 0 0 7 
Geo.E. 90-432 (Geophysics |) 2 3 0 0 7 
Geo.E. 90-433 (Geophysics I!) 0 0 2 3 rf 
Geo.E. 90-435 (Hydrogeology) 0 0 2 1:5 55 
Geo.E. 90-437 (Engin. Geol. !I) 0 0 2 3 7 
Geo.E. 90-499 (Thesis: Design) 0 3 0 6 9 
Geol. 61-322 (Regional Geol. of N.Amer.) 3 0 0 0 6 
Geol. 61-420 (Economic Geology) 2 3 0 0 7 
**Free Elective 3 0 0 0 6 


*For 1982-83 only 
**For 1983-84 


***One option is to be added to the Fall or Winter Semester. The 
option is to be selected in consultation with the Department of 
Geology, and will depend on the student's proposed area of 
specialization. Not all options are given each year. The 
acceptable options are: 


Geo.E. 90-550 (Valuation of Ore Deposits) 3 
Geol. 61-422 (Glacial Geology !) 2 
Geol. 61-423 (Glacial Geology !!) 2 
Geol. 61-424 (Applied Geochemistry) 2 
Geol. 61-425 (Advanced Geochemistry) 2 
Geol. 61-543 (Sedimentary Petrology |!) 3 
Geol. 61-544 (Sedimentology) 3 
CE. 87-523 (Groundwater & Seepage) 3 


COOWWNNDS 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Course Numbering 

The course numbering system in geological subjects is as 
follows: the prefixes 61-, 85-, and 90- indicate Geology, General 
Engineering, and Geological Engineering courses respectively; 
the first digit of the three digit course number indicates the year 
in which the course is normally taken, and goes from 1 for first 
year to 4 for fourth year for undergraduate courses; the first digit 
is 5 for graduate courses; the final digit for courses with numbers 
between 100 and 439 is even for courses normally given in the Fall 
Term and odd for courses normally given in the Winter Term of 
the undergraduate program except for 90-380 which is Field 
Camp and follows the Winter Term. Courses with numbers above 
440 may be given in either the Fall or Winter Term. 


61-220. Introductory Mineralogy 

An introduction to crystallography and crystal chemistry, 
chemical and physical properties of minerals. Systematic 
mineralogy of the common members of the major mineral 
groups, X-ray diffraction techniques. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week; field trips). 


61-221. Introductory Petrology 

A study of the common igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic 
rocks including their mineralogy, texture, field occurrence and 
origins. (Prerequisite: 61-220). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week; field trips). 


61-224. Structural Geology 

Rock deformation; primary and secondary structures; analysis 
and classification of folds and faults; interpretation of geologic 
maps; solution of structural problems. (Prerequisite or 
corequisite: G.E. 85-106). (2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


61-225. Optical Mineralogy and Crystallography 

External symmetry, crystal classes and systems, crystal 
chemistry and crystal structures. Elementary concepts of light, 
the petrographic microscope refractometry. Optical crystal- 
lography and mineralogy of the common rock forming minerals. 
(2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


90-230. Introduction to Engineering Geology 

Application of geologic data, techniques, and principles to the 
engineering assessmentof rock, soil, groundwater, and surface 
water. Analysis of geologic factors affecting the location and 
design of engineering structures and water resource systems. 
Presentation of geologic data for use in engineering practice. 
(Prerequisite: G.E. 85-106). (2 lectures and 1 tutorial hour a 


week). 


61-320. Mineralogy and Igneous Petrology 

Optical properties, phase relationships, and the occurrence of 
silicate minerals. The origin and occurrence of plutonic and 
volcanic rock associations. Magma types and plate tectonics. 
(Prerequisites: 61-221 and 61-225). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week; field trips). : 


61-321. Metamorphic Petrology 

Optical properties, phase relationships, and the occurrence of 
silicate minerals. The origin and evolution of metamorphic rocks 
and their textures. Metamorphic zones defined on the basis of 
mineral reactions. The physical conditions of metamorphism and 
their relationships to plate tectonics. (Prerequisites: 61-221 and 
61-225). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


61-322. Regional Geology of North America 

Historical geology of the structural regions of the continent with 
particular reference to Canada; genesis and location of 
significant mineral deposits. (Prerequisite: G.E. 85-106). (3 


lectures a week including tutorials). 
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61-323. Stratigraphy - 

Surface and subsurface stratigraphic methods; concepts of 
facies; types of depositional environments; identification and 
interpretation of sedimentary sequences in stratified rocks; 
stratigraphic maps including numerical techniques; applications 
in mineral exploration. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


61-324. Sedimentary Petrology 

Description and genetic interpretation of sedimentary rocks, 
including comparison of ancient and modern depositional 
environments. Brief introduction to lithofacies analysis and 
physical processes of sedimentation. (Prerequisites: 61-221 and 
61-225). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; field trips). 


61-325. Geotectonics 

Plate tectonics - the renewal, evolution and destruction of the 
earth's major tectonic features; structural problems. 
(Prerequisite: 61-224). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


90-331. Design IV 

The morphology of design concepts previously developed will be 
applied to a design problem drawn from concurrent geological 
engineering courses. (1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


90-380. Field Camp 

Geological mapping methods. A fee of $150 is charged to defray 
costs of accommodation. The fee is payable at the preceding 
spring registration period. (Prerequisite: 61-320 and 61-321 or 
consent of instructor). (2 weeks; after spring examinations, half 
course). (May be taken more than once with departmental 
consent). ‘ 

' 61-420. Economic Geology 

Origin, emplacement and geology of metallic mineral deposits 
and of industrial rocks and minerals. Principles, methods and 


design of mineral exploration. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a » 


week). 


61-421. Geology of Fossil Fuels 

Origin, accumulation and geologic occurrence of petroleum 
hydrocarbons, associated mineral deposits and coal and their 
methods of exploration. (Prerequisite: 61-323). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


61-422. Glacial Geology ! 

Physical properties of snow and ice, theory of ice flow, 
characteristics of present-day glaciers, erosion and deposition 
from active glaciers, small scale features of glacial erosion, 
geochemical prospecting in glaciated areas. Laboratory studies 
on glacial materials collected on field trips. (Prerequisite: G.E.85- 
106). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


61-423. Glacial Geology II 
Origin of glacial landforms, methods of dating glacial and non- 
glacial deposits. Quaternary stratigraphy with special reference 
to North America. History of the Great Lakes. Laboratory: air 
photo analysis as an aid to the identification of glacial ‘materials 
from air photographs. Laboratory assignment on a topic of 
current interest in glacial geology. (Prerequisite: 61-422 or 
consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


61-424. Applied Geochemistry 

Geochemical classification and characteristics of elements, 
minerals, and rocks. Geochemical Exploration. Analytical 
methods in geochemistry and the determination of major and 
trace elements in rocks. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 59-110 or 
consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


61-425. Advanced Geochemistry 

Composition and structure of the earth. Distribution and 
abundance of elements in igneous, metamorphic and 
sedimentary rocks. Isotope geology. The atmosphere, 
hydrosphere, and biosphere. Seminars. Chemical analysis of 
rocks. (Prerequisite: 61-424). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


_ 90-430. Rock Mechanics 


Analysis of stress and strain; creep and fracture of rocks; under- 
ground stresses and their measurement; rock-mechanical 
aspects of slope banks; rock-mechanical aspects of 
underground cavities. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


90-432. Geophysics | 

Physics of the earth and exploration techniques based on 
seismic, electrical, and gravitational methods. (Prerequisite: 61- 
325 or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


90-433. Geophysics I! 

Physics of the earth and exploration techniques based on 
magnetic, electromagnetic, radiometric, and thermal methods. 
(Prerequisite: 90-432 or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


90-435. Hydrogeology 

Physical properties of porous media, chemistry and chemical 
evolution of saturated and unsaturated porous media, geology of 
groundwater occurrence, the hydrologic cycle, isotope 
hydrogeology, groundwater resource evaluation; groundwater 
contamination, geotechnical problems, and geologic processes. 
(2 lectures, 1-1/2 laboratory hours a week). 


90-437. Engineering Geology II 

Engineering properties and evaluation of construction materials; 
valuation of economic mineral deposits; photogrammetric 
techniques and air photo interpretation for engineering 
purposes; shoreline engineering; site evaluation for solid waste 
disposal. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


90-499. Thesis (Design) 

Each student will be required to carry out a selected research 
project and write a report under the supervision of a staff 
member. (3 laboratory hours a week, Fall semester; 6 laboratory 
hours a week, Winter semester). The student must register in two 
semesters; the grade will be assigned at the end of the second 
semester. (Two semester courses). 


61-543. Sedimentary Petrology I! 

Utility of textural parameters; detailed sedimentary mineralogy; 
topics in sedimentary geochemistry; fluid flow characteristics of 
sedimentary rocks; economic applications. (3 hours a week). 


61-544. Sedimentology 

Hydrodynamic significance of primary sedimentary structures; 
post depositional modification of sediments, biostratification 
and trace fossils; sedimentary environments; sedimentologica! 
methods in economic geology. (3 hours'a week). 


90-550. Valuation of Ore Deposits ’ , 

Ore reserve calculation methods; supply and demand factors and 
their projection; capitalization, discounting, and amortization of 
ore deposits; marketing including cartels, taxation, legislation, 
and national interest. (3 hours a week). 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will be found in 
the departmental listing for those particular courses; courses in 
General Engineering (G.E.), page G-5; non-Engineering 
courses, page G-24. 
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‘ Officers of Instruction: 

‘ Professor: 

or ; 

z Raouf, Abdul; M.S.1.E. (Toledo), Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng. — 1966. 
* Associate Professors: 

‘= 

my" Danish, Ali Asghar; B.Sc. (Southern California), M.Sc. (Cornell), 


ey M.S.1.E. (Georgia Inst. of Tech.), P.Eng. — 1967. 


Lashkari, Reza S.: B.Sc. (Tehran), M.S.1.E., Ph.D. (Kansas State) 
— 1977. (Acting Head of the Department). 


Ss - Assistant Professor: 


Yuceer, Umit: BS., M.S., (Middle East Technical U.), M.S.E. 
(Johns Hopkins), Ph.D. (Oklahoma State U.) — 1981. 3 


} . 


__ Adjunct Professors: 
4 3 Hancock, W. M.; D.Eng. (Johns Hopkins) — 1967. 
- Morooka, Kozi; Ph.D. (Tokal) — 1979. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


_. Industrial Engineering is concerned with analysis, design, 
att improvement, and operation of integrated systems of people, 
machines and materials. Industrial Engineers are employed in all 
fields of manufacturing, business organizations such as banks, 
railroads, airlines, insurance companies, and hospitals, to 

improve the cost and services of all functions. The increasing 


Ee ‘complexity of industrial operations and the expansion of 


j automated processes, coupled with the continued growth of the 
nation’s industries and keen sense of competition are the major 
factors contributing to an increase in the demand for industrial 
engineers each year. 
Industrial Engineering draws from specialized knowledge and 
skill in the mathematical, physical and social sciences together 
with the principles and methods of engineering analysis and 


from systems involving people, machines and materials. The 
_ industrial engineer should combine the basic aptitudes of an 
engineer with an understanding of the reactions of people in 
operating systems. About one half of the program of study 
consists of basic sciences and engineering courses, 
accompanied by studies in the humanities. The rest of the work is 
in the areas of conventional industrial engineering (i.e. plant flow 
analysis, work management and analysis, etc.), data processing, 


bs ; 


research. — | ; 


accredited by the Canadian Accreditation Board of the Canadian 


Council of Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration - 


graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


f : tags 


; __ design to specify, predict and evaluate the results to be obtained 


ngineering economy, systems engineering and operations 


_ NOTE: The program in Industriale Engineering has been 


FIRST YEAR 


Engineering 


Common to all Engineering programs (see page G-5). 


First Second Course 
Semester Semester Weight 

SECOND YEAR eee “ak eee Ae 
1.E. 91-201 (Fund. of Indust. Eng.) 2 3 0 0 7 
G.E. 85-200 (Computer Aided Anal.) 2 13 0 0 oa 
G.E. 85-201 (Engin. Anal.) 0 0 2 1.5 5.5 
G.E. 85-202 (Thermodynamics !) 2 15 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-203 (Fluid Mechanics) 0 0 2 15 5:6 
G.E. 85-204 (Networks, Sys. & Dev.) 2 15 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-205 (Engin. Mech, Def. Bodies |) 2 15 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-210 (Design I!) 0 0 2 2 6 
C.E. 87-200 (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies II) 0 0 2 15 55 
Bus. Ad. 71-140 (Principles of Manag.) 0 0 3 0 6 
Math 62-216 (Intermed. Cal. 1} 3 1 0 0 7 
Math 62-217 (intermed. Cal. !!) 0 0 3 1 7 
Math 62-256 (Statistics for Engineers) 2 1 0 0 5 
Values option 0 0 3 0 6 
THIRD YEAR 
1.E. 91-301 (Engin. Appl. of Prob. 1) 2 2 0 0 6 
1.E. 914302 (Work Anal. & Management) 0 0 2 3 7- 
1.E. 91-303 (Design IV) 0 0 1 3 5 
LE. 91-304 (Engin. Appl. of Prob. II) 0 ee 3 2 8 
G.E. 85-208 (Materials Selection) 0 9) 2 1 5 
G.E. 85-303 (Engin. Economy) 2 2 10] 0 6° 
G.E. 85-309.(Opérations Analysis) 0 0 2 1 5 
G.E. 85-310 (Design III) 2 ee 0 55 
M.E. 92-305 (Stress Analysis) 2 2 0 0 6 
Geog. 42-200 (intro. to Resource Mgt.) 0 0 3 0 6 
Psych. 46-370 (Organiz. Psychology) 3 0 0 0 6 
Psych. 46-371 (Industrial Psychology) 0 0 3 0 6 
Approved Electives*** 
(Two courses selected from the list below for the first semester) Lee 93 
Note: The requirements for G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 3 

f : 


listed under the Fourth Year program must be fulfilled by work 


experience obtained ‘normally during the vacation period é : 
between Third and Fourth years (see page G-6). 


FOURTH YEAR 


1.E. 91-401 (Operations Research !) 

1.£. 91-402 (Operations Research |!) 

LE, 91-403 (Production Sys. Anal.) 

1.£. 91-404 (Human Factors in Eng. Sys.) 
|.E. 91-405 (Manag. Dec. Anal.) 

|.E. 91-420 (Case Studies) 

1.£. 91-421 (Design V) 

G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 

G.£. 407 (Control Theory |) 


*G.E. 85-419 (Eng. & Soc.: Social Change) 
*G.E: 85-420 (Eng: & Soc. Prof. & Law) 
"GE. 85-421 (Engin. & Society) 


M.E, 92-405 (Machine Design |) 


*Free elective 
“For 1982-83 only 
'*For 1983-83 


+ 


Approved Electives 


ELECTIVES*** 


M.E. 92-200 (Dynamics) 

M_E. 92-300 (Machine Dynamics) 

M.E. 92-212 (Instrument & Measure) 
M.E. 92-301 (Mech. Vibrations !) 
M.£.92-468(Env. Eff. of Noise) 

Bus. Ad; 70-151 (Fin. Account, Prin. 1) 
Bus. Ad. 70-152 (Fin. Account. Princ. II) 


Bus. Ad. 70-256 (Manag. Cost Account.) — 


C.S. 60-343 (Discrete Simulation) 

C.E, 87-330 (Environ: Engin. |) 

CE. 87-450 (Transp, & Traffic Engin.) 
G.E. 87-451 (Highway Design & Const.) 
E.M. 89-407 (Tech. of Manuf. Proc.) 
LE. 91-499 (Directed Study) ' 
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Engineering 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


91-201. Fundamentals of Industrial Engineering 

An introduction to Industrial Engineering considering quantitive 
methods as well as management and organizational principles. 
The techniques and human factor aspects of the analysis in the 
solution of industrial production -problems. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


91-301. Engineering Applications of Probability & Statistics | 

Selected topics in statistics with application as an_industrial 
engineering tool for improving product design and 
manufacturing procedures. (2 lectures, 2 tutorials hours a week). 


91-302. Work Analysis and Management 

The work system, operations analysis, methods improvement. A 
survey of work measurement techniques and applications as 
related to manufacturing and service industries. Special 
emphasis on methods for coping with unbalances and variations 
in the systems. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


91-303. Design IV 
Application of models and techniques developed in other 
Industrial Engineering courses to the design of a production 
system. A written report is required. (1 lecture, 3 laboratory hours 
ya week). 
91-304. Engineering Applications of Probability & Statistics Il 
A continuation of 91-301. The topics covered include the 
principles and practice of Quality Control. (3 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


91-401. Operations Research | 


’ Topics covered include linear programming, graphical method, 


the simplex method, duality and sensitivity analysis, trans- 
portation and assignment problems; integer programming, 
brand-and-bound, and cutting planes methods of integer pro- 


gramming; dynamic programming. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory © 


hours a week). * 


~ 91-402. Operations Research Il 
A continuation. of 91-401. Topics discussed include Markov 
processes; queueing models, reliability; computer simulation; 
analysis of industrial systems using operations research 
methods. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


91-403. Production Systems Analysis 

Analysis and control of production systems, aggregate planning 
methods and concepts, effects of plant layout and facilities 
design on planning production. (2 fectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 4 


91-404. Human Factors in Engineering Systems 
The application to engineering of the information available con- 
cerning vision, illumination, colour, noise, atmosphere 
conditions, physical measurements, and the arrangements of 
controls and equipment in the areas of work place and equipment 
design. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


91-405. Management Decision Analysis 

The formulation of decision criteria and decision strategies in 
engineering and management. Industrial applications of utility 
theory, decision functions, and economic decision models. (3 
lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week). 


91-420. Case Studies and Seminars 
To be presented by staff, students and guest speakers. (2 
lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). (Two semester courses). 


91-421. Design V ; 
Each student working either individually or in a small group will 
undertake an industrial engineering project. The project will be 


- 


_assigned or if a student wishes to undertake a project of his own » 


choice, such a project must have departmental approval. (4 
laboratory hours a week).(T wo-week course). 
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91-499. Directed Study 

A student will undertake a literature survey and/or a laboratory 
project in consultation with the Department Head. A written 
report is mandatory and participation in the departmental 
seminars may be part of the requirement. (Prerequisite: senior 
year standing with at least a “B” average). (3 semester hours 
credit). 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will be found in 
the departmental listing for those particular courses; courses in 
General Engineering (G.E.), page G-5; non-Engineering 
courses, page G-24. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 


Colborne, William George; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), P.Eng — 
1958. 


Sridhar, Krishnaswamy; B.Sc. (Madras U.) D.M.1.T. (Madras Inst. 
of Technology), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), P.Eng — 1963. 


North, Walter P. T.; B.Sc. (Queen's), MSc. (Saskatchewan), Ph.D. 
(Illinois), P.Eng. — 1965. 


McDonald, Thomas William; B.Sc., MSc (Queen's), Ph.D. 
(Purdue), P.Eng. — 1968. (Acting Head of Department). 


Reif, Zygmunt Francis; B.Sc. (Eng.), Ph.D. (London), P.Eng. — 
1969. 


Associate Professors: 


Howell, Rev. Arthur Robert, C.S.B.; B.Sc. (Saskatchewan), S.T.B. 
(St. Michael's, Toronto), M.A.Sc. (Toronto), P.Eng. — 1958. 


Tucker, Henry Joseph; B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D. (McGill) — 1960. 


Kierkus, Witold T.; B.Eng., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Tech. U. of Warsaw) —. 


1972. 


‘Wilson, Norman W.; B.Eng., M.Eng. (McMaster), Ph.D. (Wales), 


P.Eng. — 1980. 


Assistant Professor: 


Rankin, Gary W.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng. — 
1980. 


Adjunct Associate Professor. 


Brammer, Anthony J.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Exeter) — 1972. 


Adjunct Assistant Professors: 


Hageniers, OmerL.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng. — 
1973. 


Pryor, Timothy R.; B.E.S. (Johns Hopkins), M.S. (Illinois), Ph.D. 
(Windsor) — 1973. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Our society depends on machines and systems of machines. 
Mechanical engineers are responsible for the design, con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of them. They rarely do 
drafting, or actually make parts, or service machines, or operate 
the controls. Rather they create, plan, do research, supervise, 
analyze and generally act as the professionals of mechanical 
technology. 


The scope of their work is broad. In order to design mechanisms 
(gears, cams, chains, linkages, etc.) they must study mechanics, 
strength of materials and kinematics of mechanisms. Concern 
for energy conservation devices and systems (internal 


- combustion engines, gas and steam turbines, fans, pumps, and 


Engineering 


complete power generating systems) requires the study of 
mechanics, thermodynamics, heat transfer, fluid mechanics and 
gas dynamics. Mechanical engineers are also concerned with 
machine structures (the frame of a machine tool, a truck chassis, 
and the boom of a crane). To design these, they take courses in 
mechanics of materials and machine structures. Machines move, 
and when they move they. vibrate. So vibration and noise are 
important mechanical engineering subjects. And finally 
machines and processes must be controlled, so mechanical 
engineers study the theory of control. All of these areas are 
integrated through the study of analysis, simulation through the 
use of digital and analogue computers, optimization, and design. 


Despite al! of this theory and study, mechanical! engineers are 
practical people. In university, they do numerous laboratory 
experiments and undertake design projects which familiarize 
them with production equipment. In practice, they are involved in 
solving real world problems: hence it is essential that they get 
into the shop and field so that they do not lose touch with that 
reality. 


It is clear that the mechanical engineers’ skills will be needed in 
many industries. The traditional mechanical industries are 
railways, power plants, automotive, steel and metals, farm 
implements, heavy equipment and machine tools. Mechanical 
engineers are also vital to the non-mechanically oriented 
industries such as pulp and paper, electrical equipment, 
electrical utilities, computers, oil and chemical processing, 
rubber, aircraft and instruments. It is commonplace for 
mechanical engineers to go beyond the limits of purely 
mechanical work. Their education qualifies them, perhaps better 
than that of any other profession, for positions in company 
management, high-level government service and politics. 


Mechanical engineering at Windsor is a four-year program. 
Although specialization in mechanical engineering begins ‘in 
second year, more than half of the courses following first year are 
taken with students in other departments. In recognition of the 
fact that students may find some aspects of mechanical 
engineering more stimulating than others, some specialization is 
available in fourth year in the areas of air conditioning and 
systems design, elasticity, dynamics and noise control, energy 
conversion systems, and gas dynamics and turbomachinery 
design. 


NOTE: The program in Mechanical Engineering has been 
accredited by the Canadian Accreditation Board of the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration 
of the graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


FIRST YEAR 
Common to all Engineering programs (see page G-5). 


First Second Course 
Semester Semester Weight 
SECOND YEAR Lect. Lab Lect. Lab 

Math 62-216 (Intermed. Calculus !) 3 1 0 0 7 
Math 62-256 (Statistics for Engineers) 2 1 0 0 § 
G.E. 85-200 (Computer Aided Analysis) 2 15 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-202 (Thermodynamics !) 2 15 0 0 55 
G.E. 85-204 (Networks, Syst. & Devices) 2 15 0 0 55 
/G.E. 85-205 (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies !) 2 1.5 0 0 55 
M.E. 92-200 (Dynamics) 2 2 0 0 6 
Math 62-217 (Intermed. Calculus I!) 0 0 3 1 7 
G.E. 85-201 (Engineering Analysis !) 0 0 2 US $$ 
G.E. 85-208 (Materials Selec.) 0 0 2 1 5 
G.E. 85-210 (Design tI) 0 0 2 2 6 
C.£. 87-200 (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies 1) 0 0 2 15 55 
M.E. 92-202 (Thermodynamics 11) 0 0 2 15 5.5 
M.E. 92-212 (Instrumentation & Meas.) 0 0 2 2 6 
0 0 3 0 6 


Values option 
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THIRD YEAR 


G.E. 85-203 (Fluid Mechanics) 

G.E. 85-310 (Design II: Optimization) 
G.E. 85-303 (Engineering Economy) 

M.E. 92-300 (Machine Dynamics) 

M.E. 92-302 (Applied Thermodynamics |) 
M.E. 92-304 (Heat Transfer !) 

M.E. 92-305 (Stress Analysis) 

Geog. 42-200 (Intro. to Resource Mgt.) 
Math 62-218 (Complex Variables) 

G.E. 85-309 (Operations Analysis) 

M.E. 92-301 (Mechanical Vibrations) 

M.E. 92-303 (Fiuid Mech. & Hydraulics) 
M.E. 92-310 (Design IV) +2 
M.E. 92-312 (Applied Thermodynamics 11) 
M.E. 92-314 (Heat Transfer II) 


NOTE: The requirements for G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 
listed under the Fourth Year program must be fulfilled by work 
experience obtained normally during the vacation period 
between Third and Fourth Years (see page G-6). 
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FOURTH YEAR 
G.E. 85-402 (Practical Experience) 


G.E. 85-407 (Control Theory !) 2 1 0 0 5 
*G.E. 85-419 (Engin. & Soc.: Social Change) 3 0 0 0 6 
M.E. 92-405 (Machine Design |!) 2 3 0 0 7 
M.E. 92-410 (Design V) 1 3 1 2 9 
M.E. 92-420 (Project) 0 8 0 2 10 
**Free elective 3 0 0 0 6 
(Two Technical Electives) 4 3 0 0 11 
*G.E. 85-420 (Engin. & Soc.: Prof. & Law) 0 0 2 0 4 
**G_E. 85-421 (Engin. & Society) 0 0 3 0 6 
M.E. 92-415 (Machine Design !1) 0 0 2 3 7 
M.E. 92-407 (Control Theory !!) 0 0 2 3 7 
Two Technical Electives 0 0 4 3 11 
One Humanities Elective 0 0 3 0 6 


*For 1982-83 only 
*For 1983-84 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Basic concepts, causes and types of experimental errors, 


92-200. Dynamics 

Topics in dynamics of rigid bodies. Forces and accelerations, 
energy and momentum methods for rigid bodies in plane motion. 
Motion of rigid bodies in three dimensions. (Prerequisite: G.E. 
85-102). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week). 


92-202. Thermodynamics I! 

Consequences of the 2nd law, availability and irreversibility 
concepts, property relationships, mixtures of gases and vapours, 
chemical reactions and combustion. (2 lectures, 1-1/2 hours 
tutorial). 


92-212. Instrumentation and Measurement 


statistical analysis of experimental data. Measurement systems, 
sensors, transducers, signal conditioning and readout. Measure- 
ments to include displacement, vibration, strain flow and 
temperature. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


92-300. Machine Dynamics 

Linkages of flexible connectors, cams, toothed gearing, inter- 
mittent motion mechanisms, trains of mechanism, static and 
dynamic analysis of mechanical flywheels, balancing of rotating 
and reciprocating masses. (Prerequisite: 92-200). (2 lectures, 2 


tutorial hours a week). 


j 
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92-301. Mechanical Vibrations | 

Free, damped and forced vibration of single and multi degree of 
freedom systems with discrete masses. Exact and approximate 
methods of solution. Vibration isolation, vibration transducers, 
use of analogue computers in vibration analysis. (2 lectures, 2 
tutorial hours a week). 


92-302. Applied Thermodynamics | 

The concepts of thermodynamics in relation to energy 
conversion process. Vapour power cycles, power generating 
systems, alternative working fluids. Gas power cycles, internal 
combustion engines, gas turbines, aircraft propulsion systems. 
(Prerequisites: 92-202, G.E. 85-202). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial or 
laboratory hours a week). 


92-303. Fluid Mechanics and Hydraulics 

Introduction to potential flow; external flows, boundary layer 
theory; laminar pipe flow; turbulent pipe flows; mixing length and 
velocity distributions; pressure conduits in series, parellel and 
networks; compressible flow; centrifugal pumps, open channel 
flow; flow measurement; similitude mode! studies. (Prerequisite: 
G.E. 85-203). (2 lectures a week, 3 hours laboratory or tutorial, 
alternate weeks). 


92-304. Heat Transfer | 
Introduction to conduction, convection and radiation: Steady 
state and transient system analysis using both exact and 
approximate solution techniques. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory or 
tutorial hours a week). 


92-305. Stress Analysis 

Theory of failure, stress concentration, energy methods, curved 
beams, thick cylinders, flat plates, torsion of noncircular 
sections. (Prerequisite: C.E. 87-200). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). : 


92-310. Design IV 

This course provides the student with the opportunity to work 
through selected design projects which complement the work 
covered in other courses. (Prerequisite: G.E. 85-310). (1 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week). : 


92-312. Applied Thermodynamics II 

Gas compression, reciprocating and rotary compressors. 
Refrigeration and heat pump cycles, including absorption 
refrigeration, application to solar energy and waste heat 
recovery. Cryogenics. Psychometry and air conditioning. 
Introduction to direct energy conversion. (Prerequisites: 92-202, 
G.E. 85-202). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial or laboratory hours a week). 


92-314. Heat Transfer II 
An extension of the fundamentals introduced in 92-304 with 
applications involving the synthesis, design and optimization of 
heat exchange equipment. (Prerequisite: 92-304). (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory or tutorial hours a week). 


92-405. Machine Design | 

The principles of machine design including materials, design 
philosophy, value analysis, fatigue and the design of selected 
mechanical elements. (Prerequisite: 92-305). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). : 


92-407. Control Theory II 


Experimental determination of transfer functions, design and 
compensation of control systems using root-locus and 
frequency response methods; introduction to non-linear control 
systems, describing-function analysis, phase-plane analysis, 
experimental study of linear and non-linear control systems. 
(Prerequisite: G.E. 85-407). (2 lectures, 3, laboratory hours a 
week). 


92-410. Design V 

This course involves a major design project within the 
Mechanical Engineering discipline. The techniques learned in 
the previous design courses will be used. (1 lecture a week, both 
semesters; 3 laboratory hours a week, Fall semester; 2 laboratory 
hours a week, Winter semester). (Two semester courses). 


92-415. Machine Design II 

The principles of machine design and the design of machine 
elements. Major emphasis is placed on reliability, fatigue and 
fracture design using a case study approach. Design topics are 
selected from: bearing lubrication, springs, fasteners, flexible 
machine elements and power transfer systems. (Prerequisite: 92- 
305). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


92-420. Project 


Each student working either individually or ina small group shall | 


undertake an assigned project during the final year of study. lfa 
student wishes to undertake a project of his/her own choice, 
such a project must be approved by the Department Head. (Two 

semester courses). 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES: Some of these courses may not be 
offered in any given year. 


92-450. Gas Dynamics 

Basic concepts and flow equations, one dimensional flows, 
isentropic flows in variable area ducts, constant area duct flows, 
Fanno and Rayleigh lines, normal shocks, nozzles and diffusers, 
oblique shock, measurements. (Prerequisite: 92-303). (2 lectures 
and 1-1/2 tutorial hours a week). 


_ 92-452. Turbomachines 


Dimensional analysis and similitude; definitions of efficiency, 
two dimensional analysis of axial flow turbines and compressors, 
three dimensional! flow, centrifugal pumps and compressors. 
(Prerequisite: 92-450). (2 lectures, 1-1/2 hours laboratory a 
week). 


92-454, Energy Conversion Systems 

Survey of energy resources and their availability. Energy 
conversion systems, their operating characteristics, capabilities 
and limitations. (Prerequisite: 92-302). (2 lectures, 1-1/2 tutorial 
hours a week). 


92-460. Air Conditioning 

Principles of environmental comfort control, applied 
psychrometrics, load calculations, air distribution system 
design. (Prerequisite: 92-312). (2 lectures, 1-1/2 laboratory hours 
a week). 


92-462. Air Conditioning Systems Design 

Computer methods in energy analysis and duct design, heat 
recovery devices, capital and operating costs. (Prerequisite: 92- 
460). (2 lectures, 1-1/2 laboratory hours a week). 


92-468. Environmental Effects and Control of Noise 

Physical properties of sound and noise, measurement of noise, 
noise control, hearing characteristics and environmental effects 
of noise. (2 lectures, 1-1/2 laboratory hours a week). 


92-470. Mechanical Vibrations I! 

Vibration of bodies with distributed mass. Exactand approximate 
methods of solution. Whirling of shafts. Vibration maintenance 
engineering. Introduction to non-linear vibration. (Prerequisite: 
92-301). (2 lectures, 1-1/2 tutorial or laboratory hours a week). 


_ 92-472. Dynamics | 


Kinematics of particles and rigid bodies. Dynamics of particles, 
systems of particles ‘and rigid bodies, with applications to 


engineering problems. The gyroscopic effect. Introduction to 


variational methods. Lagrange’s equations, Hamilton's principle. 


(2 lectures, 1-1/2 tutorial hours a week). 


Engineering 


92-475. Elasticity 

Two dimensional theory of elasticity, torsion of non circular 
sections, unsymmetrical bending and methods of experimental 
stress analysis. (Prerequisite: 92-305). (2 lectures, 1-1/2 tutorial 
hours a week). 


Other electives may be chosen from outside the Department. 
Certain electives are intended to be taken in sequence making 
the full year course requirement. The choice of electives may be 
made in consultation with the Department members and 


-" approved by the Engineering Department head. 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will be found in 
the departmental listing for those particular courses; courses in 
General Engineering (G.E.), page G-5; non-Engineering 
courses, page G-24. 


Courses with numbers greater than 449 may be taken during the 
first year of graduate studies for graduate credit with the approval 
of the student’s Graduate Studies supervisor. 
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Following are details of subjects taught in other Faculties, and 
prescribed in certain Engineering programs: 


Bus. 70-151. Financial Accounting Principles | 

An introduction to financial accounting. Emphasis is placed 
upon the recording of financial transactions and the preparation 
of the basic financial statements and examination of the 
accounting for corporate assets. 


Bus. 70-152. Financial Accounting Principles I! 

An introduction to the theory of generally accepted accounting 
principles. It examines partnership and corporate equities, the 
accounting for manufacturing concerns, and financial statement 
analysis and interpretation. Fund flow analysis including the pre- 
paration of the statement of source and application of funds is 
introduced. (Prerequisite: Bus. 70-151). 


Bus. 70-256. Managerial Cost Accounting 

Accounting, reporting and analysis of costs relating to pro- 
duction, marketing and administration of the manufacturing 
enterprise, with emphasis on cost analysis as related to 
management, control and reporting. Introduction to product 
costing, overhead cost analysis, standard costs, variance 
analysis, contribution accounting, flexible budgeting, 
responsibility accounting. (Prerequisite: Bus. 70-152). 


Bus. 71-140. Principles of Management 

The principles of general management for Canadian business. 
The process of management is discussed from a combination of 
classical and behavioural viewpoints. Topics include the 
integrative responsibility of general management and the 
practical use of principles and theory in the process. 


Bus. 73-420. Management Science I! 

Applicatons of quantitative tools in management science. Topics 
include simulation, inventory theory, replacement, stochastic 
dynamic programming and extensions of project planning. 
(Prerequisite: 73-320). : 

Chemistry 59-120. Chemistry for Enginee 

An introduction to theories of chemical bonding, properties of 
gases and liquids, general concepts of chemical equilibria, and 
acid-base theory. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). (Open to 
Engineering students only). 


Chemistry 59-121. Chemistry for Engineers : 

A continuation of the discussion of equilibrium systems, 
electrochemistry, an introduction to chemical thermodynamics, 
and rates of chemical reactions. An introduction to the theories 
of the electronic structure of atoms and molecules. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 59-120). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week for 9 
weeks). (Open to Engineering students only). 

Chemistry 59-230. Organic Chemistry 

Functional group chemistry of aliphatic and aromatic com- 
pounds. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 59-110, -120, -121, -130). (3 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


Chemistry 59-320. Analytical Chemistry 


Principles of titrimetric and gravimetric analysis. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 59-110, -120, -121, -130). (3 lectures, 6 laboratory 
hours alternate weeks). Limited enrolment. 


Chemistry 59-321. Analytical Chemistry 

Principles of instrumental analysis. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 59- 
320 or equivalent). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 
Limited enrolment. 

Chemistry 59-431. Organic Chemistry 

Special topics in organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 59- 
230). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 

Computer Science 60-252. Information Structures | 

Basic concepts and introduction to algorithms. Stack structures. 
Algorithms for use of stack structures in translation, 


interpretation and execution. Recursive procedures and 


hardware implementation of stack structures. Sequential 
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allocation and relocation based on dynamic behaviour of tables. 
Linked representation versus sequential representation. Circular 
lists and applications. Arrays and orthogonal lists. Tree 
structures and structural representation. Traversal and 
manipulation of tree structures. (Prerequisite: C.S. 60-113 or 
equivalent). (2 lectures a week). 


Computer Science 60-253. information Structures Il 

Structural properties of binary trees, representation and 
algebraic formula manipulation algorithms. Multilinked 
structures. Graph theoretic algorithms for matching structures. 
Optimum search lexicographic binary trees. Dynamic storage 
allocation algorithms. (Prerequisite: CS. 60-252). (2 lectures a 
week). 


Computer Science 60-343. Discrete Simulation 

An introduction to computer techniques for simulating physical 
systems in order to analyze or to predict their behaviour. 
Programs that simulate various systems found in real life will be 
written using conventional programming languages, such as 
FORTRAN and using special simulation languages. 
(Prerequisite: C.S. 60-253). (2 lectures a week). 


Economics 41-112. Introduction to Economics (Quantitative) | 
Microeconomics, including an analysis of the market system, 
theory of consumer choice, theory of the firm and the 
mathematics of finance. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 62-116, 62- 
117, or equivalent). (3 hours a week). 


Economics 41-113. Introduction to Economics (Quantitative) I 
A survey of cost-benefit analysis. Macroeconomics, including 
the determinants of the general level of economic activity, fiscal 
and monetary policy, international trade and related topics. 
(Prerequisite: Econ. 41-112). (3 hours a week). 


Geography 42-200. Introduction to Resource Management. 
Basic concepts pertaining to natural resources, the impact of 
their use on the ecosystem, and the problems in their 
management. Emphasis will be placed on the growing demand 
for resources, the functional interaction between human society 
and its physical environment, and the spatial patterns of resource 
use and ecological impact. 


Mathematics 62-116. Calculus for Engineering |! 

Review of differentiation and curve tracing. Exponential and 
logarithmic functions, hyperbolic functions, Mean Value 
Theorems, Taylor's series. A variety of problems in differential 
calculus relating to engineering. Riemann integral, the funda- 
mental theorem of calculus. Approximate integration. Polar co- 
ordinates. (Prerequisite: Ontario, Level 5 Math 1 and 2, or Math 
62-010 and 020. Math 62-102 may be substituted for Math 62 

020). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


Mathematics 62-117. Calculus for Engineering I! 

Methods of integration. Improper integrals. A variety of problems 
in integral calculus relating’ to engineering. Partial 
differentiation, behaviour of a function of two variables near a 
critical point. (Prerequisite: Math 62-110 or 62-116). (3 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


’ Mathematics 62-126. Linear Algebra 


Matrices and determinants, systems of linear equations. 
Inversion of matrices, quadratic forms. Eigenvalues and eigen- 
vectors. Diagonalization. Vector spaces, linear dependence and 
independence. Linear transformations. Applications in 
Engineering. (Prerequisite: Math 62-010 and 62-030 or Ontario 


Level 5 Mathematics 1 and 3). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial houra week). , 


Mathematics 62-216. Intermediate Calculus |! 
Differential equations, Laplace transform, improper integrals, 
infinite series. (Prerequisite: Math 62-111 or62-117, and Math 62- 
120 or 62-126). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


- 
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Mathematics 62-217. Intermediate Calculus I! 

Multiple integration, partial derivatives, vector differential 
calculus, line and surface integrals, volume integrals. (Pre- 
requisite: same as for Math 62-216. Math 62-216 and 62-217 may 
be taken in either order or simultaneously). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial 

hour a week). ; 


Mathematics 62-218. Complex Variables 

Analytic functions, integration, ‘series, contour integration, 
conformal mapping,- boundary value problems, integral 
transforms. Not to be taken for credit subsequent to or 
concurrent with Math 62-312. (Prerequisite: Math 62-111 or 62- | 
117; corequisite: Math 62-216/217). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a 
week). 


Mathematics 62-256. Statistics for Engineers 

Probability; discrete and normal distributions; random variabies; 
statistical tests; regression analysis. (Prerequisite: Math 62- 
116/117 or equivalent). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


Mathematics 62-380. Introduction to Numerical Analysis 

Errors in digifal computation, approximations and numerical 
evaluation of functions, interpolation, non-linear equations, 
simultaneous linear equations, numerical differentiation, 
_numérical quadrature, numerical solution of ordinary differential 
equations, computer implementation of numerical processes. 
(Prerequisite: Math 62-116/117 or C.S. 60-112, 60-113; 
corequisite: Math 62-210/211 or 62-216/217): (3 hours a week). 


Physics 64-204. Elements of Atomic Physics 

Properties of waves, atomic structure, wave nature of matter. 
This course is recommended for students in the Faculty of 

Engineering and is not available for credit toward a B.Sc. 

honours or major degree in Physics, (Corequisite: Math 62-216, 

62-217). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


" 
t 
? Physics 64-481. Theory and Applications of Thin Films 
4 Definition of thin films and their classification; methods of pre- 
: paration; film geometry and structure; electrical properties of 
thin films; application of thin films in electronics as active or, 
4 passive elements, optical properties and the determination of 
4 optical constants; application of thin films in optics and laser 
‘ ; physics; mechanical properties’ of thin films. (Prerequisite: 
: Physics 64-460 or equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 
; Physics 64-483. Design and Application of Lasers 
i Review of stimulated emission and atomic physics; discovery of 
* laser action; rate equation approach to threshold conditions for 
laser action; cavity theory and transmission of optical beams; 
3 ruby laser and four-level solid state lasers; semi-conductor, gas 
2 and dye lasers; mode locking and Q-switching; non-linear optics 
e and fiber optics; applications of lasers in communication theory 
and holography; detectors. (3 lectures a week). 


hi Psychology 46-370. Organizational Psychology 

ae Organization theory, leadership, team building, communi- 
a cations, decision making, problem solving, and group dynamics. : 
i Group exercises. (No prerequisite). (3 hours a week). 


Psychology 46-371. Industrial Psychology j 
Personnel problems; employee selection, training and develop- 

ment, performance evaluation; motivation; morale and job ; 

satisfaction; research methods; attitude measurement, inter- 

views, and field studies. Group project approach. (No 

prerequisite). (3 hours a week). 
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THE FACULTY OF 
HUMAN KINETICS 


(Ext. 400) 


Faculty Council: 


The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Dr. R. T. Hermiston 
All faculty members : 
Student representatives as agreed 


Officers of Instruction (1981-82): 


Professors: 


Moriarty, Richard James; B.A.,M.A. (Assumption), M.Ed. (Wayne © 


State), Ph.D. (Ohio State) — 1956. 

Galasso, Pasquale J.; B.A., B.P.H.E.(Queen’s), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan) — 1965. 

Hermiston, Ray Talbot; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Queen’ s), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Michigan) — 1966. (Dean of the Faculty) 

Fracas, Gino; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Ed. (Alberta), M.A. 
(Michigan) — 1967. 
Leavitt, Jack L.; B.Ed. 
(California) — 1967. 
Eaves, Cecil G.; B.A. (PE) (Denver), M.S. (PE) (Oregon), Ph.D. 
(Ohio State) — 1968. 

Duthie, James Hunter, M.C.; D.L.C. (Hons.) (Loughborough), 
Dip. in Psych. (Birmingham), M.A., Ph.D. (Illinois) — 1969. 
Metcalfe, Alan; D.L.C. (Loughborough), 
Columbia), M.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Wisconsin) — 1969. 

Thomas, Paul; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.S. (Michigan), Ph.D. 
(Southern California) — 1969. 

Salter, Michael A.; D.P.E. (Sydney), B.P.E.,M.A., Ph.D. (Alberta) 
— 1972. 


(Alberta), M.S. (Oregon), Ed.D. 


Associate Professors: 


Olafson, Gordon Albert Alexander; B.P.E., M.P.E. (British 
Columbia), Ph.D. (Illinois) — 1969. 


Boucher, Robert L:; B.Sc: (Mankato State), M.Sc. (Illinois State), 
Ph.D. (Ohio State) — 1974. 


Marino, G. Wayne; B.A., B.P.E. (McMaster), M.P.E. (Windsor), 
Ph.D. (Illinois) — 1977. 


Assistant Professors: 


kKimmerie, Marliese; B.A., B. PHE. (Queen's), M.A. (Michigan) — 
1969. 

Prpich, Margery Jean; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Windsor), M.Ed. (Wayne 
State) — 1970. 

Noble, Earl; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Waterloo), Ph.D. (Washington State U.) 
— 1980. 


Lecturers: 


Swain, Susan; B.P.H.E. ae M.P.E. (Western Ontario) 
 — 1978. 
Raymond, Marjorie; B.H. kK. (Windsor), 


M.S.Ed. (Southern 
Ilinois) — 1979. 
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Human Kinetics 


GENERAL iNFORMATION 


A School of Physical and Health Education was established in 
September, 1965. Two degrees were offered: a Bachelor of 
Physical Education (a one year post-B.A. degree) and a combi- 
nation B.A.-B.P.H.E. program consisting of twenty-three 
courses, with a B.A. being offered at the end of the third year and 
a B.P.H.E. at the end of the fourth year. The initial degree 
program was terminated in the spring of 1968 while the second 
program was changed to a four-year Honours program leading to 
a B.P.H.E. In 1969 the program was expanded and four distinct 
streams were established (Physical Education, Kinesiology, 
Applied Kinesiology, and Health Studies). In 1975 the Faculty 
name was changed to Human Kinetics, a term which more aptly 


’ covers the broader and more diverse curriculum. In 1978 the 


curriculum was refined to establish two distinct streams in 
Human Kinetics - Kinesiology and Applied Kinesiology. The 
difference between the two streams is in the emphasis on 
practical knowledge related to a specific sport and physical 
activity in Applied Kinesiology and the emphasis on basic 
knowledge unique to man engaged in physical activity in 

Kinesiology. 


In addition to the four-year Honours program, the University 
offers a Master of Human Kinetics degree program in both 
summer and full year sessions. This program was approved by 
the Ontario Graduate Appraisals Committee in 1968. 


Graduates of these programs will have an excellent background 
in which to pursue a multitude of interests: doctoral work; 
teaching and coaching in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, community colleges and universities; and organizing 
and administering health programs and community and indus- 
trial recreation programs; and sports development programs 
sponsored by sports governing bodies and governments at all . 
levels. / 


In 1966 work was begun on the initial phase of the present 
complex. This includes two softball diamonds, four playing 
fields, and an all-weather track and a stadium which seats 
approximately 3,000. Phase I! of this complex was initiated in 
1967 and the work completed in 1968. The building provided by 
Phase I! is considered by many to embody some of the most 
advanced facilities in this field in North America. This building 
along with an excellent University library, enables students 
within these programs to study and do research in all areas. 
There are laboratory facilities for anatomy, exercise physiology, 
motor learning, cinematography, electromyography, electro- 
goniometry and individual research laboratories and supporting 
workshops. The entire structure is wired and equipped for 
closed-circuit television with the primary feature being instant 
playback. Phase II also includes an L-shaped pool with a diving 
weil. 


In September 1981, the new St. Denis Athletic and Community 
Centre was officially opened on the South Campus. This large 
fieldhouse complex includes the following: A six-lane 200 metre 
track; an international standard volleyball court along with five 
recreation volleyball courts; four recreation basketball courts 
along with one competition court; nine dressing rooms; a sports 
therapy clinic room; a large multi-purpose room for wrestling, 
fencing, gymnastics and the dance programs. The main arena 
measures 195’ x 312’ and will be used to host a wide variety of 
athletic, recreational and cultural events, as well as concerts, 
exhibitions and conventions. The seating capacity is for 5,000 
spectators. 
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There is a full program of athletics and recreation for men and 
women within the framework of the Faculty. Intercollegiate 
teams are provided, with competition in the Ontario Universities 
Athletic Association for men and Ontario Women’s Intercol- 
legiate Athletics Association for women. Those students inter- 
ested in acquiring “lifetime” sports skills may take part in the 
voluntary service and recreation programs. 


Ultimately, all our efforts are directed toward the enrichment of 
human life; many graduates will devote their best efforts to 
realizing this ideal in tomorrow's society. Recognizing this, the 
present courses focus on the knowledge and insight needed to 
understand human physical activity in its broadest sense rather 
than on the details of professional practice and teaching 
methodology. The reasons for this orientation are that planning 
effective programs requires knowledge of the processes and 


principles which undergirds man's ability and motivation to 


move. Such knowledge is gained from a study of the humanities 
and those physical and social sciences which describe how and 
why men move. It is felt that the main function of the Faculty 
consists of providing an environment in which such learning may 
most effectively be promoted and from which the results of 
research may be disseminated. 


Please address all correspondence concerning undergraduate 
applications to the Registrar, and in making application for the 
Graduate program, address correspondence to the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. For additional information, 
write to the Dean, Faculty of Human Kinetics, University of 
Windsor, Windsor, Ontario. 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


Admission Requirements 


To be considered for admission from Ontario Level 5 (Grade 13), 
a student shall normally have an overall average of at least 60% on 
six Level 5 courses approved by the Secondary School. (While it 
is suggested that students take English, Biology and Chemistry 
in Level 5, these are not required for admission.) 


Adult Students 

Students over twenty-one years of age by December 31 of the 
year of application and who may not have completed Secondary 
School will be considered for admission to the appropriate level 
and program. Applicants from overseas are not eligible under the 
“Adult Student” clause. Students who are not twenty-one years 
of age by December 31 may be considered for admission if they 
have satisfactorily completed a four-year university oriented 
secondary school program with a 66% average and not been in 
attendance for a minimun of two years. 


Preliminary Year 
The University of Windsor offers a Preliminary Year for students 
who enter the University from Grade 12 (Level 4). 


The requirements for admission into Preliminary Year are stated 
on page A-9, General Calendar. | 

The courses which make up the Preliminary Year are taken in the 
various Faculties of the University. However, completion of the 
Preliminary Year satisfies the admission requirement into all 
undergraduate programs in the University. For your convenience 
the following shows the subjects which should be included in the 
Preliminary Year for admission to the program in Human Kinetics 
(a total of twelve semester courses): 
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Two courses from English 100-series, or two non-language 

options from the Faculty of Arts; 

Two elementary or intermediate language courses, or first level 

language courses if student has Grade 13 equivalent; 

Four options; 

Four of: Chemistry 59-010, Physics 64-010, Biology 55-110, 

Geology 61-110/61-111, Geography 42-100/42-101, Physics 

64-100, Mathematics 62-010, 62-020, 62-030, 62-159/62-199, 

option. 
The above includes a wide choice of “options”. Some of the 
undergraduate programs require a previous background in 
specific subjects and, in such cases, these should be chosen as 
the options in Preliminary Year. Thus students should select 
options carefully with their future program in mind. Where 
specific subjects are required, these are shown in details of 
programs and courses below. If any doubt exists, students 
should not hesitate to seek counselling on this matter. 


NOTES: 


1. Students from other Faculties may elect Human Kinetics 
courses as options. 


2. This program meets all the requirements. for admission to 
courses leading to an Ontario Type “A” certificate. 


3. Dropping Courses: 


(a) The final dates for dropping courses without a grade being 
assigned are: 
First or second session - five weeks after classes begin. 
Intersession/Summer Session: 
Three week course - ten days after classes begin. 
Six week course - three weeks after classes begin. 


(b) Withdrawal from course(s) prior to these dates will be re- 
corded as “Voluntary Withdrawal” and no grade will be 
assigned. 


(c) Withdrawal from course(s) after those dates will normally 
not be granted. However, if some unforeseen situation 
occurs after the deadline date for withdrawal, a student may 
petition the Director of the Undergraduate Academic 
Program for approval to withdraw from such course(s). If 
allowed, the course(s) will be assigned a grade of either 
“withdrew passing” or “F-withdrew failing” depending on 
the student's current standing. : 

(d) Students will be allowed a drop-pass only within the first 
four hours of a practicum and may adda practicum only within 
the first four hours. 


NOTE: The date on which the statement of registration is submit- 


ted to the Undergraduate Qirector’s office by the student is 
considered to be the official date for course changes. The state- 
ment requires the signatures of both the instructor(s) invoived in 
the add/drop procedure for each course, and the Director of the 
Academic Undergraduate Program. 


4. Withdrawing from University: 


(a) Full time students who withdraw completely from the Uni- 
versity prior to the dates listed under the “dropping 
courses” section will -be recorded as “voluntarv with- 
drawal”. Full time undergraduate students who intend to 
withdraw completely from the University are required to be 
interviewed and complete the appropriate forms at the Office 
of Student Affairs. 


_— 


(b) Full time students who withdraw completely from the Uni- 
versity AFTER the dates listed under the “dropping courses” 
section will be required to consult with the Office of 
Student Services for the appropriate exit interview and the 
completion of the necessary withdrawal forms. 

The status of all courses will be “F-withdrew failing” unless 
the student has the statement of registration form signed by 
each instructor indicating the alternate status of “withdrew 
passing” which will be based on the student's current standing 
at the time of withdrawal. 


5. Supplemental examinations are not permitted in the Faculty 
of Human Kinetics. 


6. See also Section A for University-wide regulations on exami- 
nations, grades and appeals. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 
BACHELOR OF HUMAN KINETICS 


FIRST YEAR 


Required Human Kinetics courses: 

95-150 (Introduction to Human Kinetics) 

95-160 (Human Anatomy) 

95-170 (Introduction to Measurement and Evaluation) 
Two practicums from 95-100 to 95-147. 


Required Courses from Social Science: 


_ Psychology 46-115, 46-116 


Sociology 48-101, 48-102 
Options 


Four course options selected from Science and/or other - 


Faculties. This flexibility of choice enables students to take 
Biology 55-110 if they have not taken Grade 13 Biology and 
begin taking a concentration of courses from an area of interest 
in another Faculty. 


SECOND YEAR 


Required Human Kinetics Courses: 

95-210 (Motor Learning) 

95-220 (An Introduction to the Philosophy of Sport and Physical 
Activity) 

95-230 (Sociology of Sport and Physical Activities) 

95-240 (History of Sport in Canada, 1603 to’ Present) 

95-250 (Sport Administration) 

95-260 (Physiology of Fitness) 

95-280 (Mechanical Analysis of Sport Skills) 

Two practicums from 95-100 to 95-147 


Required Courses from Science and Mathematics: 


- Biology 55-306 


Outside Options 
Two outside options from other Faculties. 
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CONCENTRATION STREAMS 


THIRD AND FCURTH YEARS 


Each Honours student will select at the end of Second Year either 
one of the following two streams: Applied Kinesiology or 
Kinesiology. It must be recognized, however, that much com- 
monality exists between the streams, and that these streams 
simply provide direction in the emphasis of the student's studies 
in terms of desired competencies. Regardless of the stream 
chosen, admission to postgraduate studies is possible. 


APPLIED KINESIOLOGY(THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS) 


Students selecting this stream will be interested in entering the 
teaching profession, becoming exercise consultants, exercise 
therapists, sport analysts, sport administrators and athletic 
trainers. 


Required Human Kinetics courses: 

95-270 (Research Design) 

95-306 (Introduction to Health Studies) 

95-370 (Scientific Bases of Training) 

95-371 (Organization and Administration of Intramural 
Programs) 

95-372 (Adaptive Physical Education) 

95-375 (Sport Skill Analysis) 

95-390 (Human Growth and Development) 

95-476 (Principles of Coaching) 

Three Theory and Analysis courses from 95-481 to 95-492 series 

Four practicums from 95-100 to 95-147 series. 


Human Kinetics options: 

Any eight Human Kinetics course offerings with: 

a) At least one Health course from 95-301 to 95-305 series; 

b) Two additional practicums may be taken as Human Kinetics 
option; 

c) One additional Theory and Analysis course may be taken as 
Human Kinetics option 


Outside options: 

Any three outside options from other Faculties. 
KINESIOLOGY (THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS) 

Selection of this stream will provide a basis for those students 


‘especially interested in research and university teaching. 


Required courses: 

95-270 (Research Design) _ 

95-390 (Human Growth and Development) 
95-464 (Research Project !) 

95-465 (Research Project II) 


Any nine of the following courses: 

95-310 (Human Performance) 

95-320 (Ethics in Sport and Physical Activity) 

95-330 (Social Psychology of Sport) 

95-340 (Man at Play) 

95-350 (Organization in Physical Education) 

95-360 (Physiology of Exercise) 

95-380 (Biomechanics of Sport) 

95-410 (Information-Processing in Motor Skill Acquisition) 

95-420 (Leisure Concepts and Trends in Sport and Physical 
Activity) - 

95-430 (Sociology of Sport and Athletic Organizations) 

95-440 (Historical Analysis of Institutionalization of Canadian 
Sport) : 

95-460 (Cardiovascular Physiology 

95-480 (Advanced Biomechanics) 


Human Kinetics options 
Any five Human Kinetics course offerings. 


Outside options - 
Any two outside options from other Faculties. 


\ 
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PROMOTION POLICY 


1. For promotion a student must maintain an overall cumulative 
average of 60% during the pursuit of the Bachelor of Human 
Kinetics Degree. 


2. The cumulative average will be reviewed by the Academic 
Standing Committee after each semester. 


3. If the cumulative average of a first, second, or third year 
student is below 60% after any semester, the student may be 
allowed by the Academic Standing Committee to continue on 
probation for a minimum of one semester. 


During the probationary period, ‘the overall cumulative 
average of the student must be raised to 60%, and failure to 
meet this standard will require the student to withdraw 
from the Faculty. 


4. A student who is required to withdraw for academic reasons . 


may petition for re-admission after two semesters following 
the decision of the Academic Standing Committee. 


a) If re-admitted, a student will retain credit for only the 
courses passed with a ‘C’ or better from the previous 
semester. 


b) Re-admitted students will be on probation for a minimum 
of one semester and must obtain a cumulative average of 
60%. Failure to meet this standard will require the student to 
to withdraw permanently from the Faculty. 


5. In situations where regular or probation students repeat 
courses in which they have received a D+, D, F, or F-mark, the 
revised grade will be the only one calculated into the 
cumulative average. 


6. In order to graduate with an Honours Bachelor of Human 
Kinetics Degree, a student must: 
a) Obtain an overall cumulative average of 60%, and 
b) On the basis of the final average of all Human Kinetics 
courses numbered 300 and above in a student's complete 
undergraduate program, receive the degree with First 
(80%), Second (70%), or Third (60%) Class Honours. 


NOTES 


“s 
1. In order to graduate with an Honours degree each student 


must complete all the required core courses, progress 
satisfactorily through one of the streams indicated above and 
accumulate credit for a total of forty-eight courses in Applied 
Kinesiology, and forty-four courses in Kinesiology. 


2. The normal ‘student program in the Applied Kinesiology 
program will consist of twelve courses each year in order to 


complete the ‘forty-eight course honours program in four 


years; and in the Kinesiology program, twelve courses for the 
_ first two years and ten courses in each of the final two years to 
complete the forty-four course Honours program. No course 
limits will be placed on students who wish to accelerate 
their program and graduate in less than four years. Also, a 
student will be allowed to spread the course requirement for 
the Bachelor of Human Kinetics Degree Program over an 


extended period of time by taking courses on a part time © 


basis. 


» 


3. Biology 55-110 is required of all students who do not have 
’ Grade 13 Biology. 


4. Students possessing an Intermediate Red Cross Award or 


advanced equivalent awards will not be permitted to register in 
95-120. Dp 
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5. A minimum of four practicums from 95-100 to 95-147 will be 
required of each student regardless of the stream. Apracticum 
will be twenty-six hours in length and students must take at 
least one from each grouping of Gymnastics, Dance, Aquatics 
and Individual Sports. 


6. The intent of practicums is to 


a) develop competence in the physical performance of sport 
skills and dance; 


b) provide an opportunity to learn rules, strategy, elementary 
analysis of laws of motion and special features relating to the 
specific activity. 


7. The grading of practicums will be pass/non-pass. A pass 
grade shall be awarded one half semester credit but will not be 
counted in the cumulative average. 


8. The following conditions must be satisfied in order to obtaina 
pass grade in a practicum: 


a) pass a physical proficiency examination; 


b) pass an evaluation which must include some of: basic 
rules, fundamentals, elementary analysis of laws of motion, 
strategies and specific features related to each practicum. 


9. Students will be allowed to take one extra course in addition to 
the average normal load in a given semester provided that 
they have a cumulative B+ average in six A.K. or five K. 
courses in their previous semester and the approval of the 
Undergraduate Program Director. Students taking such over- 
load courses for the purpose of acceleration, or in iieu of 
failed courses in a previous year, will be required to pay the 

_extra course fee. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS . 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. Where 
enrollment limits exist for a course, this number is indicated in 
parentheses following the course title. 

A Practicum course is half the weight of a regular (one-semester) 
course. 


' 95-100. Practicum (30) 


A practicum for the performance of basic gymnastic skiils in 
tumbling and apparatus. (4 laboratory hours a week). 

95-101. Practicum (30) ee 

A practicum for the performance of advanced gymnastic skills in 
tumbling and apparatus (Prerequisite: 95-100 or equivalent). 
95-110. Practicum (20) . ; 

A practicum for the performance of modern dance skills. (2 
laboratory hours a week). 

95-111. Practicum (30) : 

A practicum for the performance of folk and social dance skills. (2 
laboratory hours a week). 

95-112. Practicum (20) 

A practicum for the performance of dance fitness activities. (Pre- 
requisite: 95-260 or equivalent). (2 laboratory hours a week). : 
95-113. Practicum (20) 

A practicum for the performance of modern jazz dance skills. (2. 
laboratory hours a week). . 
95-120. Practicum (20) ; 

A practicum for the performance of swimming, water games and 
lifesaving skills. (2 laboratory hours a week). 


95-121. Practicum (20) 

A practicum for the performance of speed swimming and diving 
skills. (Prerequisite: 95-120 or consent of instructor). (2 labora- 
tory hours a week). 

95-122. Practicum (20) 

A practicum for the performance of beginning synchronized 
swimming skills. (Prerequisite: 95-120 or 95-121 or equivalent or 
consent of:instructor). (2 laboratory hours a week). 

95-130. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of archery skills. (4 laboratory 
hours a week). 

95-131. Practicum (24) 

A practicum for the performance of golf skills. (4 laboratory 
hours a week). 

95-132. Practicum (24) 

A practicum for the performance of tennis skills. (4 laboratory 
hours a week). 

95-133. Practicum (24) 

A practicum for the performance of badminton skills. (2 labora- 
tory hours a week). 

95-134. Practicum (20) 

A practicum for the performance of track and field skills. The 
focus will be on track events. (4 laboratory hours a week). 


95-135. Practicum (20) 

A practicum for the performance of track and field skills: The 
focus will be on field events. (4 laboratory hours a week). 
95-136. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of wrestling skills. (2 laboratory 
hours a week; for men only). 

95-140. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of volleyball skills. (2 laboratory 
hours a week). 

95-141. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of basketball skills. (2 labora- 
tory hours a week). 

95-142. Practicum (30). 

A practicum for the performance of soccer skills. (4 laboratory 
hours a week). 

95-143. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of field hockey skills. (4 labora- 
tory hours a week). 

95-144. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of rugger skills. (4 laboratory 
hours a week; for men only). . 

95-145. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of football skills. (4 laboratory 
hours a week). . 

95-146. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of lacrosse skills. (4 laboratory 
hours a week). 

95-147. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of hockey skills. (2 laboratory 
_ hours a week). 


NOTE: Each session, check the course offerings schedule to 

determine whether your practicum selections will be conducted 

throughout the entire session, or the first part, or the last part ofa 
" session. 


~ 
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95-150. Introduction to Human Kinetics 

An integrated holistic approach to the study of human 
movement. An indication of the role the socio-cultural (sociolo- 
gical, historical, socio-psychological, philosophical) and bio- 
dynamics (physiological, biomechanical, human performance) 
areas play in the development of man. An attempt to illustrate the 
emergence of Human Kinetics as a discipline concerned with 
describing and explaining human movement. (3 lectures a week). 


95-160. Human Anatomy 
The study of gross anatomy. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


95-170. Introduction to Measurement and Evaluation 

A course designed to acquaint the students with elementary 
Statistical sport skills tests and the principles of grading with 
emphasis on elementary and secondary school levels. (2 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


95-210. Motor Learning 

The course will present an overall! view of the processes that 
underlie man’s ability to perform and learn motor skills. The | 
approach to be taken in studying information-processing in 
human motor performance and learning is limited to the 
behavioural level. The course is essentially a survey course. 
(Prerequisites: 95-170, Psychology 46-115, 46-116). (3 lectures a 
week). 


95-220. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Sport and Physical 
Activity 

An examination of the philosophical basis of sport and physical 

activity. Students will begin to formulate a personal philosophy 

of sport and physical activity. (3 lectures a week). 


95-230. Sociology of Sport and Physical Activities 

This course demonstrates the application of basic concepts from 
the parent discipline areas of psychology and sociology into the 
study of play, games and sport. This course will focus on the 
psychological functions of play activity in both children and 
adults relating these to the outcomes of institutionalized play 
(sport) in the individual. (Prerequisite: Psychology 46-115, 46- 
116, Sociology 48-101, 48-102). (3 lectures a week). 


95-240. History of Sport in Canada, 1603 to Present 

An analysis of the form and function of sport in Canada from 1603 
to the modern day. An examination of the growth of sport forms, 
their functions in society and relationship to social stratification, 
urbanization, industrialization. (3 lectures a week). 


95-250. Sport Administration 

A comprehensive introduction to the social psychological 
parameters of sport administration. This course will focus upon 
the integration of decision-making, communication, administra- 
tive behaviour, organizational structure, motivation and role 
satisfaction, individual and group conflict, etc., as each contri- 
butes to improve change in sport organization..(3 lectures a 
week). 


95-260. Physiology of Fitness 

An introduction to the scientific analyses associated with the 
areas of body composition, motor fitness, and physical work 
capacity by means of experimental procedures and associated 
scholarly readings. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


95-270. Research Design 

“A ‘preliminary course to acquaint the student with proper | 
experimental designs and research paper writing. Advanced | 
statistics are offered as analytic techniques are developed. 
Current research topics will be included. (Prerequisite: 95-170). 
(2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
95-280. Fundamental Mechanics of Human Motion 
The course will present the quantitative fundamentals of 
mechanics as they apply to movements of the human body and 
the sport implements it handles. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 
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95-290. Special Topics 
Courses in which current topics associated with Human Kinetics 
are examined. 


95-300. Introduction to Health Studies 

The study of current health issues and disease problems in man 
within an ecologic framework of hereditary, environmental and 
personal factors, with particular emphasis on personal health 
and community health. (Prerequisite: Biology 55-110 or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week). ; 


95-301. The Use and Abuse of Drugs 

Concentrated study of the effects of alcohol, drugs and tobacco 
with special emphasis on their potential as mood modifiers. (Pre- 
requisite: 95-300). (3 lectures a week). 


95-302. Current Concepts in Community Health (40) 

A study of community health programs, the need for them, the 
problems and issues involved, and how these problems can be 
prevented or solved. (Prerequisite: 95-300). (3 lectures a week). 


95-303. Man and Disease 

The investigation of health problems, their etiology, nature, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation, with major emphasis on personal 
prevention where applicable. (Prerequisite: 95-300). (3 lecturesa 
week). ; 


95-304. Education for Human Sexuality (30) 

An analysis of the interacting physiological, sociological and 
psychological determinants of the individual's sexual behaviour 
within the framework of human sexuality as an integral part of 
optimal health dynamics. (3 lectures a week). 


95-305. Education for Psychosocial Adjustment (30) 

An investigation of the concept of psychosocial adjustment, its 
determinants, and its effects on human health and disease with 
particular application to mental illness, psychosomatic disease, 
suicide, and drug use. ( Prerequisite: 95-300). (3 lectures a week). 


95-310. Human Performance 

The course, rather than an extension of topics from 95-210, is an 
extension of the concepts already presented in the first course 
with the exception of the teaching model unit. The aim of this 
course is to sketch the main outlines of the research, picking out 
the salient points and fitting them into an overall pattern of 
human information-processing. The treatment of the subject 
matter throughout the course is in fundamental theoretical 
terms. (Prerequisite: 95-210). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


95-320. Ethics in Sport and Physical Activity 
_A philosophical analysis of sport and physical activity with 
emphasis on ethical aspects. Ethical theories will be studied as a 
basis for assessing and understanding decisions and actions of 
- coaches, athletes, officials, and executive. members. Case 
studies covering problem areas will be utilized to enable the 
student to analyze these decisions and actions. (Prerequisite: 95- 
220). (3 lectures a week). 


95-330. Social Psychology of Sport 

This course extends the concepts of play, games and sport as 

aspects of the socialization process into. the area of athletics. The 

approach taken will examine the reinforcement received in direct 

perceptual motor experience and learning through modeling as 
well as the societal effects of sports institutions on behaviour. 


Key topics such as competition, aggression, leadership and. 


social facilitation will be investigated in an attempt to delineate 
factors affecting sports performance. (Prerequisite: 95-230). (3 
lectures a week). 

95-340. Man at Play: Historical and Cross-Cultural Perspectives 
_ A cross-cultural and historical analysis of the concepts, play, 
games, sport and athletics and their relationship to culture. 
Particular emphasis will be given to the role of play in politics, 
education, economics and religion. (Prerequisite: 95-240). (3 
lectures a week). a x 
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95-350. Organization in Physical Education 

An introduction and analysis of the effective approaches. 
governing the organization of Physical Education and Sport. All 
phases of program organization will be considered with an 
emphasis on interscholastic programs. (Prerequisite: 95-250). (3 
lectures a week). 


95-360. Physiology of Exercise 

The study of physiological systems with respect to exercise. 
Special attention will be given to skeletal muscles, cardio- 
vascular and cardio-respiratory systems. (Prerequisite: 95-260). 
(2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


95-370. Scientific Bases of Training 
A study of current concepts in training theories. Included in this 
course is a detailed physiological assessment of training 
methods for athletes as well as other factors affecting athletic 
performance. (Prerequisite: 95-260). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


95-371. Organization and Administration of Intramural Programs — 
A comprehensive study of the basic ingredients that are required 
for the organization and administration of successful intramural 
programs. (3 lectures a week). 


95-372. Adaptive Physical Education 

A study of physical handicaps, their associated problems, and 
the remedial program best adapted to each problem area. (3 
lectures a week). 


95-373. Introduction to Outdoor Education and Outdoor 
Recreation (25) 
A preliminary course designed to acquaint students with the con- 
cepts of outdoor education and outdoor recreation and the 
objectives, nature and scope of selected Canadian programs. 
Special attention will be given to the relationships that exist 
between the natural environment, man and his leisure time pur- 
suits. Emphasis will also be placed on the mastery of basic 
outdoor recreational skills. ($25 fee). (3 lectures a week). 


95-374. Movement for Young Children (30) 

A course designed to introduce students to movement theories 
and their application to gymnastics, dance and games for young 
children. (Prerequisite: 95-390 or consent of instructor). (3 
lectures a week). 


95-375. Sport Skill Analysis 

The course will present an overall concept of complex human 
motion in terms of anatomical principles and relationships as 
well as basic mechanical principles. These areas will be studied 
as they relate to sports movements and their application to the 
analysis of sports movements will be emphasized. (Prerequisites: 
95-160, 95-280). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


95-380. Biomechanics of Sport 

The purpose of this couise is to develop the ability to critically 
analyze and evaluate human motion based on knowledge of 
fundamental laws of motion. (Prerequisites: 95-160, 95-280). (3 
lectures a week). ; 


95-390. Human Growth and Development 

A general analysis of the physical, ‘physiological and psycho- 

motor development of the human body from conception to old» 
age. Special emphasis will be placed on the response to physical 

activity patterns of school age and adolescent children. (3 

lectures a week). 

95-410. Information-Processing in Motor Skill Acquisition 


The course content will be directed toward the processes 
involved in the acquisition, storage, retrieval and utilization of 


‘information. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
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95-420. Leisure Concepts and Trends in Sport and Physical 
Activity 

A study of the evolution of concepts associated with leisure asa 

basis for analyzing and understanding current trends in sport 

and physical activity lifestyles evolving from less work-time and 

more uncommitted time in North America. (Prerequisite: 95-220). 

(3 lectures a week). 


95-430. Sociology of Sport and Athletic Organizations 

The focus of study will be on sport asa social institution. Through 
sociological and organizational analysis key concepts required 
to examine and explain sport as a Cultural sub-system such as 
formal and informal organizations in sport, games as voluntary 
control systems, social action and physical activity, will be 
investigated along with problems arising from the rationalizing 
and bureaucratizing of athletics in modern societies. (3 lecturesa 
week). 


95-440. Historical Analysis of the Institutionalization of Canadian 
Sport 

An antecedental analysis of the changing form of Canadian 

sport. The growth of sport as a social institution, the increasing 

involvement of various social institutions in the promotion and 

use of sport. Factors influencing the institutionalization of sport. 

(3 lectures a week). 


95-460. Cardiovascular Physiology | 

The study of the cardiovascular system in exercise. Special 
attention will be given to cardiac muscle environmental stressors 
and system hemodynamics. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


95-462. Research Project, Part | 

A course requiring each student in the Applied Kinesiology 
stream to design and examine by pilot study the feasibility of a 
research project in his/her own area of interest. (Prerequisite: 95- 
270). (3 lectures a week). 


95-463. Research Project, Part Il 

A course requiring each student in the Applied Kinesiology 
stream to complete a research project in an area of his/her 
interest. The project is to be submitted as a research paper. (Pre- 
requisite: 95-462). (3 lectures a week). 


95-464. Research Project, Part | 
A course requiring each student in the Kinesiology stream to 
design and examine by pilot study the feasibility of a research 


‘project in his/her own area of interest. (Prerequisite: 95-270). (3 


lectures a week). 

95-465. Research Project, Part Il 
A course requiring each student in the Kinesiology stream to 
complete a research project in an area of his/her own interest. 
The project is to be submitted as a research paper. (Prerequisite: 
95-464). (3 lectures a week). 


95-470. Sports Therapy (25) 


/ 


A course designed to give students a broad understanding of pre- * 
vention, care and rehabilitation theories and practice with — 


respect to sport injuries. Special attention will be placed on the 
practical and applied aspects of the sport therapist's role in sport 
injuries. ($35 additional fee). (Permission of instructor before 
preregistration). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


95-471. Fitness Appraisal and Guidance 
The study of fitness appraisal techniques and assessment of the 


ss results, the development of fitness guidance programs, their 


monitoring and scientific assessment. (Prerequisite: 95-260). (2 


_ lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
95-474, Violence and Conflict in Sport and Athletics 


roup interactions in athletics which tend toward conflict. An 
investigation of sport and athletic organizations, their goals, 


_ methods of attaining these goals and obstacles to such achieve- 
ment. Special emphasis on individual and group interactions. (3 
: gx lectures a week). 
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95-475. Individual Studies , 

The student will select an approved topic, and under direction, 
investigate and report on it. (Prerequisite: Consent of instructor). 
(Hours to be arranged). 


95-476. Principles of Coaching 

A study of the principles of coaching associated with the pre- 
paration of individual(s) for contests and the problems related to 
coaching during a competitive season. Stress will be placed on 
the coach as a professional person with special emphasis on the 
development of a sound coaching philosophy. (3 lectures a 
week). 


95-477. Outdoor Recreation (29) 

One week prior to the beginning of lectures ina camping environ- 
ment where the student will receive lectures and practical 
sessions in this field. (Prerequisite: 95-120 or equivalent). 
(Pass/Non Pass). 


95-480. Advanced Biomechanics 

Introduces students to advanced concepts and techniques 
required in quantitative biomechanical analysis. (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


95-481. Theory and Analysis in Gymnastics 

An in-depth study of modern gymnastic’techniques, with special 
emphasis on applied mechanical analysis, coaching strategies, 
and general team organization. (Prerequisite: 95-100, or consent 
of instructor). (3 lectures a week). 


95-482. Theory and Analysis in Aquatics 
See description of 95-481. (Prerequisite: 95-120 or 95-121, or 
consent of instructor). (3 lectures a week). 


95-483. Theory and Analysis in Volleyball 
See description of 95-481. (Prerequisite: 95-140, or consent of 
instructor). (3 lectures a week). 


95-484. Theory and Analysis in Lacrosse, Field Hockey and 
Soccer 

See descripticn of 95-481. (Prerequisite: 95-142, 95-143, 95-146 

or consent of instructor). (3 lectures a week). 

95-485. Theory and Analysis in Golf, Badminton and Tennis 

See description of 95-481. (Prerequisite: 95-131, 95-132, 95-133 

or consent of instructor). (3 lectures a week). 


95-486. Theory and Analysis in Track and Field 

See description of 95-481. (Prerequisite: 95-134 and 95- 135 or 
consent of instructor). (3 lectures a week). : 
95-487. Theory and.Analysis in Wrestling 

See description of 95-481. (Prerequisite: 95-136 or consent of 
instructor). (3 lectures a week). 

95-488. Theory and Analysis in Football 

See description of 95-481.-(Prerequisite: 95-145 or consent of 
instructor). (3 lectures a week). 

95-489. Theory and Analysis in Hockey 

See description of 95-481. (Prerequisite: 95-147 or consent of 
instructor). (3 lectures a week). 

95-490. Theory and Analysis in Dance Techniques 

Analysis of dance techniques, history and development of dance. 
(Prerequisite: 95-110 or 95-112 or consent of instructor). (3 
lectures a week). ; 


95-491. Theory and Analysis in Dance Production 

Advanced studies in choreography; fundamentals of stage 
production, and music as related to dance performance. 
(Prerequisite: 95-112 or consent of instructor). (3 lectures a 
week). 

95-492. Theory and Analysis in Basketball - 

See description of 95-481. (Prerequisite: 95-141 or consent of 
instructor). (3 lectures a week). 
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Following are details of subjects taught in other Faculties, and 
referred to in the Human Kinetics programs: 


BIOL 55-110. Principles of Biology 

An examination of the principles governing living systems, 
emphasizing the molecular and cellular basis of life; the diversity, 
structure and function of plants and animals, and the interactions 
of living organisms with each other and the non-living world. 
Designed for students who are majoring in biology and life 
science-related areas, including nursing and human kinetics. (2 
_ lectures, 3 laboratory hours, 1 tutorial hour a week; two semester 
course). . 


BIOL 55-306. Human Physiology 

‘A study of the basic principles and mechanisms by which the 
systems of the human body function. Open toa limited number of 
students; not open to Biology majors. (Prerequisite: Biology 55- 
410 or Ontario Level 5 Biology). (2 lectures, 1 demonstration hour 
a week; 3 laboratory hours every second week; two semester 
course). 


CHEM 59-010. Basic Chemistry 

An elementary course including a discussion of the elements, 
compounds, chemical reactions, periodic classification, 
chemical equilibria, atomic and nuclear structure. The various 
concepts in chemistry wilt be exemplified by the use of problems 
and demonstrations. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week; two 
semester course). 


CHEM 59-190. Chemistry for Health Sciences 

An introductory course in general chemistry designed 
particularly for health sciences. Topics such as atomic and 
' molecular structure, bonding, properties of solutions, colloids, 
acids, bases and ionic equilibria are discussed. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 59-010 or Ontario Level 4 Chemistry or consent of 
instructor). (2.!ectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


CHEM 59-191. Chemistry for Health Sciences 

A course of particular interest to students of nursing and other 
health science areas, including home economics. The subject 
matter will include selected areas of organic chemistry, bio- 
chemistry and physiological chemistry. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 
59-190 or Ontario Level 5 Chemistry, or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


PSYC 46-115. introduction to Psychology | 

introduction to selected areas in psychology including learning, 
perception, physiological psychology, emotion and motivation. 
(Must be preceded or followed by Psychology 46-116). (3 hours a 
week). 


PSYC 46-116. Introduction to Psychology I! 

Study of selected areas in psychology including developmental, 
social, personality and clinical psychology. (Must be preceded or 
followed by Psychology 46-115). (3 hours a week). 


SOC 48-101. Principles and Methods of Sociology 

The course is designed to acquaint students with the basic 
theories and methods used by sociologists. Emphasis will be 
placed on such concepts as culture, socialization, sex roles, 
organizations, stratification, and deviancy. (2 hours lecture, 1, 
hour laboratory a week). 


SOC 48-102. Social Institutions and Social Change 

The course will focus on the description and analysis of 
institutions such as the family, religion, education, polity, and 
economy. Changes in society reflected in population and urban 
living, and theories of change will be discussed. (Prerequisite: 
48-101). (2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory a week). 
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FINANCIAL AID 


For information on undergraduate financial aid, see General 


Calendar, Section K, Undergraduate Awards and Financial Aid; . 


for information on graduate financial aid, see Section J, Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, or write directly to the Awards 
Office of the University. 


At the graduate level, several teaching assistantships are avail- 
able during each calendar year. 
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